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The Tabic of Contents sufficiently indicates the pur- 
pose and aim of this book. The eseajs are the thoughts of 
American women, of wide and varied experience, both 
professional and otherwise; no one writer being respon- 
sible for the work of another. The connecting link is the 
common interest. Some of the names need no introduc- 
tion. The author of Essay IV. has had an unusually 
long and varied experience in the education and care of 
Western girls, in sclioole and colleges. The author of the 
essay on English Girls is a graduate of Antioch, has 
taught for many years in different sections of this country, 
and has had unusual opportunities, for several years, of 
observing Enghsh methods and results. 

The essays on the first four institutions, whose names 
they bear, come witli the official sanction of the presiding 
officers of those institutions, wlio vouch for the coiTect- 
nees of the statements. Of these, VII. is by a member 
of the present Senior Class of tJie University, who has in- 
stituted very exact personal inq^uiries among the women- 
studeuts. The author of VIII, is the librarian of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. The writer of the report from 
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Oberlin is a graduate — a teacher of wide experience, and 
has been for three or four jears the Principal of tlio 
Ladies' Department of tlic college. The resident pli_ysi- 
eian at Vasaar is too well known as such, to need any 
introduction. 

Thei'e are many other institutions whose statistics 
would be equally valuable, such, for instance, as the 
Northwestern University of Illinois, which has not only 
opened its doors to girl-students, bnt has placed women 
on the Board of Trustees, and in the Faculty. 

From Antiocli, which we desired to have fully i-epre- 
'wnted, we have been disappohited in obtaining statistics, 
which may, however, hereafter be embodied in a second 
edition. In place thei'cof, we give the brief statement 
of facts found under the name of the institution, supplied 
by a friend. 

With reference to my own part of the volume, if the 
words on "Physical Education" far outnumber- those 
on the " Culture of the Intellect," and the " CnJtnre of 
the Will," it can only be said that the American nation 
are far more liable to overlook the fonner than the latter 
two, and that tlie number of pages covered is by no 
means to be taken as an index of the relative importance 
of the divisions in themselves. Of the imperfection of 
all three, no one can be moro conscious than their au- 
thor. The subject is too large for any sucli partial treat- 
ment. 

To friends, medical, clerical, and unprofessional, who 
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liave kindly given me tlie benefit of tlieir criticism on 
different parts of the introductory essay, my thanks are 
due. Especially do I recognize my obligation to Dr. W. 
Gil] "Wylie, of this city, whose line of study and practice 
has made Lis criticism of great value. 

I cannot refrain from adding that I am fully aware of 
tlie one-sided nature of the training acquired in the pro- 
fession of teaulung. Civilization, impljing, as it does, di- 
vision of labor, necessarily renders all persons more or 
less one-sided. In the teaching profession, tlie voluntary 
holding of the mind for many hours of each day in the 
position required for the work of educating uneducated 
minds, the constant eilort to state facts clearly, distinctly, 
and freed from imnecessary details, almost universally 
induce a straightforwardness of speech, which savors, to 
others who arc not immature, of brnsqueness and posi- 
tiveness, if it may not deserve the harsher names of as- 
perity and an-ogance. It is not tliese in essence, though 
it ajjpear to be so, and thus teachei-s often give offense 
and excite opposition when these results are farthest from 
their intention. In tlie case of these essiiys, tiiis profes- 
sional tendency may also have been aggravated by the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been written, the only 
houi-s available tor the purpose having been the last three 
evening hours of days whose fresliness was claimed by 
actual teacliing, and the morning hours of a short vaca- 
tion. 

I do not offer these explanations as an apology, simply 
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as au explanation. No apology has the power to make 
good a failure in courtesy. If passages failing in this be 
disco^'ered, it will bo cause for gratitude and not fur 
offense if tliey are pointed out. 

The spirit which lias prompted the severe lahor has 
been that which seeks for the Truth, and endeavors to 
express it, in hopes that more peifcct statements may be 
elicited. 

With these words, I submit the result to the intelligent 
women of Anjerica, asking only that the screen of the 
honest purpose may be interposed between the reader and 
any glaring faults of manner or expression. 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

117 East aeih Blreot, New YorkCity, 
Jaiiuarj, 18H. 
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THE 
EbUCATIOI^ of AMEHIOAlSr 

Girls. 



There Beema to be at present no suTjject more capable 
of exciting and liolding attention among thoughtful peo- 
ple in America, than the question of the Education of 
Girls. We may answer it as we will, we may refuse to 
answer it, bnt it will not be postponed, and it will be heard ; 
and until it is answered on more rational grounds than that 
of previous custom, or of preconceived opinion, it may be 
expected to present itself at every turn, to crop out of 
every stratum of civilized thought. Nor is woman to 
blame if the question of her education occupies so much 
attention. The demands made are not hers— the continnal 
agitation is not primarily of her creating. .It is simply the 
tendency of the age, of which it is only the index. It 
would be as much out of place to blame the weights of a 
clock for the moving of the hands, while, acted upon by 
an unseen, but constant force, they descend slowly but 
steadily towards the earth. 

That this is true, is attested by the widely-Spread dis- 
cussion and the contemporaneous attempts at reform in 
widely-separated countries. While the women in America 
are striving for a more complete development of their 
powers, the English women are, in their own way, and 
quite independently, forcing their right at least to be ex- 
amined if not to be taught, and the Russian women are 
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asserting that tlie one object toward whieli tliey will bend 
all their efforts of reform is " tiie securing of a solid 
education from the foundation up." "VVlien the water 
in the Scotch lakes rises and falls, as the quay in Lisbon 
Blnks, we know that the cause of both must lie far below, 
and be independent of either locality. 

The agitation of itself is wearisome, but its existence 
proves that it must be quieted, and it can be so quieted 
only by a rational solution, for every irrational decision, 
being from its nature seli'-contradictory, has for its chief 
mission to destroy itself. As long as it continues, we 
may be sure that the true solution has not been attained, 
and for our hope we may remember that we 

" have Hpen ell winter long the thorn 
First bIiow itself intractable aod fierce, 
Andafter, boar tlia roao upon its top." 

We, however, are chiefly concerned with the education 
of our own girls, of girls in America. Born and bred 
in a continent separated by miles of ocean from the tra- 
ditions of Europe, they may not unnaturally be ex- 
pected to be of a peculiar type. They live under pecu- 
liar conditions of descent, of climate, of government, 
and are hence very different from their European sisters. 
U'o testimony is more concurrent than that of observant 
foreigners on this point. More nervous, more sensitive, 
more rapidly developed in thinking power, they scarcely 
need to bo stimulated so much as restrained ; while, born 
of mixed races, and reared in this grand meeting-ground 
of all nations, they gain at home, in some degree, that 
breadth whicli can be attained in other countries onlj' by 
travel. Our girls are more frank in their manners, but 
we nowhere find girJs so capable of teaching intrusion 
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and impeftiiience their proper places, and they combine 
the French nerve and force with the Teutonic simplicity 
and trnthfulnesa. Less accustomed to leading-strings, 
they walk more iirmly on their own feet, and, breathing 
in the nniversal spirit of free inquiry, tliey are less in 
danger of becoming unreasonable and capricious. 

Such is the material, physical and mental, which we 
have to fasliion into womanhood by means of education. 
But is it not manifest in the outset, that no system based 
on European life can be adequate to the solution of such 
a problem? Our American girls, if treated as it is per- 
fectly correct to treat French or German girls, are 
thwarted and perverted into something which has all the 
faults of the German and French girl, without her excel- 
lencies. Our girls will not blindly obey what seem to 
them arbitrary rules, and we can rule them only by win- 
ning their conviction. In other words, they will rule 
tliemaelvea, and it therefore behooves us to see that they 
are so educated that they shall do this wisely. They are 
not continually under the eye of a guardian. They are 
left to themselves to a degree which would be deemed in 
other countries impracticable and dangerous. We cannot 
follow them everywhere, and therefore, more than in any 
other country must we educate them, so that they will 
follow and rule themselves. But no platform of premise 
and conclusion, however logical and exact, is broad enough 
to place under an uneducated mind. Xothiug deserving 
the name of conviction can have a place in such. Preju- 
dices, notions, prescriptive rules, may exist there, but 
these are not sufficient as guides of conduct. 

Education, of course, signifies, aa a glance at the ety- 
mology of the word shows us, a development — -an unfold- 
ing of innate capacities. In its pi-ocess it is the gradual 
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16 THE EDtrCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS, 

transition from a etate of entire dependence, as at birth, 
to a state of independence, as in adult life. Being a 
general term, it includes all the faculties of the human 
being, those of his mortal, and of iiia immortal part. It 
is a training, as well of the continually changing body, 
which he only borrows for temporary use from material 
nature, and whose final separation is its destruction, as of 
the changeless essence in which consists his identity, and 
which, from its very nature, is necesearilj' immortal. The 
education of a girl is properly said to be finished when 
the pupil has attained a completely fasliioned will, which 
will know how to control and direct her among the exi- 
gencies of life, mental power to judge and care for her- 
self in every way, and a perfectly developed body. How- 
ever true it may be, that life itself, by means of daily 
exigencies, will shape the Will into habits, will develop to 
some extent the intelligence, and that the forces of nature 
will fashion the body into maturity ; we apply the term 
Education only to the voluntary training of one human 
being who is undeveloped, by another who is developed, 
and it is in this sense aione that the process can concern 
us. For convenience, then, tlie subject will be considered 
under three main heads, corresponding to the triple 
statement made above. 

Especialty is it desirable to place aO that one may have 
to say of the education of girls in America on some 
proved, rational basis, for in no country is the work of 
education carried on in so pnrelj' empirical a way. We 
are deeply impressed with its necessity ; we are eager in 
our efforts, but we are always in the condition of one 
" whom too great eagerness bewilders." We are ready 
to drift in any direction on the subject. We adopt every 
new idea that presents itself. We recognize onr errors 
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in one direction, and in our efforts to prevent tliose we 
fall into quite as dangerous ones on the other side. More 
than in any other country, then, it were well for us to 
follow in the paths already laid out by the thinlcers of 
Germany. I shall, therefore, make no apology for using 
as guide the main divisions of the great philosophers of 
that nation, who alone, in modem times, have made for 
Education a plaee among the sciences. Truth is of no 
country, but belongs to whoever can comprehend it. 

Nor do I apologize for speaking of what maybe called 
small things nor for dealing with minor details. " When 
the fame of Ileraclitiia was celebrated throughont Greece, 
there were certain persons that had a curiosity to see so 
great a man. They came, and as it happened, found 
him warming liimself in a kitchen. The meanness of 
tlie place occasioned them to stop, upon which the phi- 
losopher thus accosted them: 'Enter,' said he, 'boldly, 
for here too there are gods ! ' " Following so ancient and 
wise an authority, I also say to myself in speaking of 
these things which seem small and mean : Enter boldly, 
for here too there are gods ; nay, ]>ei-chanee we shall 
thereby enter the very temple of the goddess Ilygeia 
herself. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 



THE CULTURE OF THE BODY. 



" Hso ante esitium primis dant sigoa diebus." — Vnisiii. 

" Now ray belief ia — and tliia ia a. matter upon which I should 
like to have your opinion, hut my own hellel is — not tliat the good 
hody improvea tlift Koul, hut that the good soul improves the body. 
What do you say?" — Plato, Rep. Book III. 

If WD coiil(! literally translate the Gorman word FeHly- 
heit&n, into Keadinesses, and use it as a, jfood English 
word, we siiould then have a term under whicli to group 
many arts of which a fully educated woman should have 
some knowledge — I mean cooking, sewing, sweeping, 
dusting, etc. When a woman is mistress of these, she 
is called capable, that good old word, heard oftcner in 
Kew England than elsewhere, which carries witli it a sweet 
savor of comfort and rest. Some knowledge of these 
should undoubtedly constitute a part of the education of 
our girls ; but the " how much " is a quantity which varies 
very materially as the years go by. For instance, the art 
of knitting stockings was considered in the days of our 
grandmothers one to which much time must be devoted, 
and those of us who were born in New England doubtless 
well recollect the time when, to the music of the tall old 
kitchenclock,wes!owly,laboriouslyand yet triumphantly, 
"bound off" our iirst heel, or "narrowed off" our tirst 
toe. 
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But weaving machines can do this work now with far 
greater precision ; and wliile stockings arc so good and 
60 cheap, is it wortli while for our girls to spend long 
hours in the slow process of looping stitches into each 
other? Would not tlie same time be better spent in the 
open air and the sunshine, than in-doors, with cramped 
lingers and bent back over the knitting-needles ? 

Of Sewing, nearly tiie same might be said, since the 
invention of inachines for tlie purpose. Sewing is a tine 
ftrt, and those of us who can boast of being neat seam- 
stresses tlo confess to a certain degi-ee of pride in the 
boast. But the satisfaction arises from the well-doing, 
and not from the fact that it is Sewing well done ; for 
anything well and thoroughly done, even if it bo only 
boot-bliicking on a street corner, or throwing paper tor- 
pedoes in a theatre orchp^stra to iTiiitate the crack of a 
whip in the " Postilion Galop," gives to its doer tlie same 
sense of self-satisfaction. It would be folly now, as it 
may have been in old times, for our girls to spend tlieir 
hours and try their eyes over back-stitching for collars, 
etc., when any one out of a hundred cheap machines can 
do it not only in less time but far better, and the money 
which could be saved in many ways, by wisdom in 
housekeeping and caring for the health of children, 
would buy a maehine for every family. This matter of 
stitching being done for us, then, we may say that the 
other varieties of sewing required are very few: "sew- 
ing over-and-over," or " top-stitching " as the Irish call it, 
hemming, button sewing, button-hole making, and gath- 
ering. Indeed, hemming, including felling, might be 
also omitted, as, with a very few exceptions, hems and 
fells are also handed over to the I'apid machine ; and 
" over-casting " is but a variety of " top-etitehing." There 
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are then only four things which a girl i-eally needs to bo 
taught to do, so far as the mere manual facility goes — 
"to sew over-and-over;" to put on a button; to gather, 
including "stroking" or "laying," and to mate a bnt- 
ton-holo. Docs it not seem as if an intelligent girl ()f 
fourteen or fifteen could be taught tliese in twelve 
lessons of one hour each i Only practice can give rapid- 
ity and peii'ection ; but at the age mentioned, the girl's 
hand has been pretty thoroughly educated to obey her 
will, and but very little time is needed to turn the ac- 
quired control into this peculiar activity, while, with tlio 
untrained ninseles of the little child, much more time is 
required and inudi fretfubiess engendered, born of the 
confined position and the almost insuperable difliculty 
of the aebievemont. 

Above the mere manual labor, however, there comes 
anotlier work whieh always has to be done for the child, 
and is therefore of no edueational value for her : I mean 
the "fitting" and" basting." They cannot be intrusted to 
the child, for the siin])lo reason that they involve not 
merely manual dextonty, but also an exercise of the 
judgment, which in the child has not yet become suffi- 
ciently developed. But when the girl has lived fourteen 
years, we will say, and has been trained in other ways 
into habits of neatness and order, she lias also acfpiii-ed 
judgment enough for the purpose, and needs only a few 
words of direction. The sewing of bands to gjithere, 
tbe covering of cord, the coi-ding of neck or belt, the 
arrangement of two edges for felling, the putting on of 
bindings, belong, bo to speak, to the syntax of the art 
of sewing, and come under this division, wliieb must, 
perforce, be left till matui'er years than those of child- 
hood. There is etil! a sjiliere above thin, the three coi- 
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responding exactly to apprenticeship, joumeymansliip 
and mastership, in learning a trade. The third and last 
sphere is that of " cutting," and this demands simply 
and only, judgment and caution. There are a few 
general statements which must be given, as, for instance, 
" the right way of the cloth," in which the parts of the 
garment should he cut, etc. ; but these being once learned 
— and a lesson of one hour would be a large allowance for 
this pui-pose— the good cutter is the one who has the 
most exact eye for measurement — trained already in 
school by drawing, writing, etc. — the best power of cal- 
culation — trained by arithmetic, algebra, etc. — and the 
best observation and judgment — trained by every study 
she has pursued under a good teacher. 

As to sewing, considered as a physical exercise, it 
may almost he pronounced had in its very nature ; 
considered as a mental exercise, in ita higher spheres, it 
is excellent, because it calls for tlie activity of thought ; 
but after the cutting and fitting are done, it is undoubt- 
edly bad, leaving the mind free to wander wherever it 
will. The constant, mechanical drawing through of the 
needle, like the listening to a very dull address, seems to 
induce a kind of morbid intellectual acuteness, or ner- 
vousness. If the inner thought is entirely serene and 
happy, tliis may do no harm ; but if it is not, if there is 
any internal annoyance or grief, the mind turns it over 
and over, till, like a snow-ball, it grows to a mountainous 
mass, and too heavy to he borne with patience. I think 
many women will testify, from a woman's experience, 
that there are times wJien an afternoon spent in sewing 
gives some idea of incipient insanity. This lengthy dis- 
cussion of the woman's art of sewing can only bo ex- 
cused on tlie ground that it touches the question of 
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physical and mental health. As a means of support, 
the needle can hardly be spolvcn of now. 

As to Cooking, the same in substance might be said. 
It is perhaps a little more mechanical in its nature, though 
of that I am not positive ; but if a i^irl is educated into a 
full development of what is known as common sense, she 
can tam tliat common sense in this direction as well as 
in any other, if the necessity arises. The parts of cook- 
ing whicli call for jndgment— sucli, for instance, as 
whether CJike is stiff enough or not, whether the oven is 
hot enough, safely to intrust the mixture to its care, 
whether the bread is sufficiently risen — require the same 
kind of trained senses as that by which the workman in 
the manufacture of steel decides as to the precise color 
and shade at which he must withdraw it for use. To 
quote from an English woman : * " Cookeiy is not a 
branch of general education for women or for men, 
but for technical instruction for those who are to follow 
the profession of cookery; and those who attempt to 
make it a branch of study for women generally, will be 
but helping to waste time and money, and adding to that 
sort of amateur tinkering in domestic work which is one 
of the principal causes of the inefficiency of our do- 
mestic servants. * * * The intellectual and moral 
habits necessary to form a good cook and housekeeper 
are thoughtfulness, method, delicacy and accuracy of 
perception, good judgment, and the power of readily 
adapting means to ends, which, with Americans, is termed 
'faculty,' and with Englishmen bears the homelier name 
of 'handiness.' Morally, they are conscientiousness, 
command of temper, industi-y and perseverance; and 

* Mrs. E, M. King, Contemporary JkBwJM, Dec, 1873, in an article 
on " Cooperative Housekeeping." 
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these are the very C[ualities a good Bcliool education 
must develop and cultivate. The object of such au edu- 
cation is not to put into the pupils so much Histoiy, 
Geography, French or Science, but, through these studies, 
to draw out tlieir intelligence, train them to observe 
facts correctly, and draw accurate inferences from their 
observation, which constitutes good judgment, and teach 
thorn to think, and to apply thought easily to new forms 
of knowledge. Moi-ally, the discipline of a good school 
tends directly to form the habits I mentioned above. 
The pupils are trained to steady industry and persever- 
ance, to scorn dishonest work, and to control temper. 
The girls who leave school so trained, though they may 
know nothing of cooking or housekeeping, will become 
infinitely better cooks and housekeepers, as soon as they 
have a motive for doing bo, than the uneducated woman, 
who has learned only the technical rules of her craft." 

Every girl ought certainly also to know how to drive 
a nai!, to put in and take out a screw, and to do various 
other things of the same kind, as well as to sweep and 
to dust ; but of all these "readinesses," ii' I may be per- 
mitted the word, the same thing may be said. I have 
spoken of them under Physical education, as their most 
appropriate place. 

Passing now to the more definite consideration of 
Physical education, it will be convenient to consider this 
division of the subject under three heads, as I have to 
speak of 

1. Eepair, 

2. Exercise. 

3. iSexual Education. 
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All parts of the body are, of course, as long as life exists, 
in a state of continual wear, old cells being constantly bro- 
ken down, and new ones Bnbstitiitedin their places. AVhen 
tlie Apostle exclaimed, " I die daily," he uttered an im- 
portant physiological as well as a spiritual trath ; thougli, 
if he had said, " I die eveiy instant," he would Imve 
expressed it more exactly. It is only by continual death 
that we live at all. But continual death calls for con- 
tinual creation, the continual destniction for continual 
repair, and this is rendered possible by means of food 
and sleep. Clothing, too, properly belongs under this 
division ; for, were it not for this, the heat of the body 
would often bo carried off faster than it could be gen- 
erated, and the destructive process would outstrip the 
reconstructive. Moreover, the clothing too frequently 
interferes with the normal functions of the most impor- 
tant repairing organs, and its consideration, therefore, 
must constitute the third branch of our inquiry. The 
division Repair, then, will embrace a consideration of 

a. Food, 

b. Sleep, 

e. Clothing. 
Food. — The kind and quantity of food ranst obviously 
vary with age, temperament, and the season. But three 
general rules may be laid down as of prime importance : 
the meals should be regular in their occurrence ; they 
should be sufliciently near together to prevent great 
hunger, and absolutely nothing should be taken between 
them. An exception may, however, be safely made to 
this last rule, with regard to young cJiildren, in this wise, 
making a rule which I have known as established in 
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families. "If the children are hungry enough to eat 
dry bread, they can have as much as they want at any 
time; if they are not, they are far better oif without 
anything." These are the plainest rules of Physiology, 
and yet how iew of the girls around us are made to 
follow them I Nothing is more sure to produce a disor- 
dered digestion, than the habit of irregular eating or 
drinking. If possible, the growing girl should have her 
dinner in the middle of the day. The exigencies of city 
life make this arrangement in some cases inconvenient, 
and yet inconvenience is less often than is popularly 
supposed synonymous with impracticability. If this 
cannot be done, and luncheons must be carried to school, 
the filling of the lunch-basket should never be left, ex- 
cept under exact directions, to the kind-hearted servant, 
or to the girl herself; and she should under no eircum- 
fitanees be allowed to buy her luncheon each day of the 
baker, or the confectioner, a usual practice twenty years 
ago of the girls in Boston private schools. 

There are children and young girls who are said to have 
cravings for certain kinds of food, not particularly nutri- 
tious, bnt in ninety-nine per cent, of these cases the cause 
of the morbid appetite can be found in the want of proper 
direction in childhood. The fact is, that tJie formation 
of a healthy appetite is properly a svigect of education. 
The physical taste of the little girl needs rational direc- 
tion aa well as her mental taste, though mothers too often 
do not recognize the fact. It would seem almost like 
an insult to the intelligence of my readers, to say, that 
warm bread of whatever kind, pastry, confectionery, 
nuta, and raisins, should form no part of a girl's diet ; 
did we not every day, not only in restaurants and hotels, 
but at private tables, see our girls fed upon these articles. 
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The German child, in the steady German chmate, may 
drink perhaps with impunity, beer, wine, tea and cof- 
fee ; but to our American girls, with their nervous systems 
stung into undue activity by the extremes of our cli- 
mate, and the often unavoidable conditions of American 
society, these should all be unknown drinks. The time 
will come soon enough, when the demands of adult life 
will create a necessity for these indispensable accompani- 
ments of civilization ; but before the time when the girl 
enters upon the active duties of a woman, they only 
stimulate to debilitate. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the appetite and 
the taste for certain kinds of food are, to a greater degree 
than is usually acknowledged, merely the results of edu- 
cation ; and the mother who sees her daughter pale and 
sickly, and tailing gradually under the dominion of dys- 
pepsia, in any of its multitudinous forms or results, and 
who seeks the physician's aid, lias too often only her own 
neglect to blame, when the medicines fail to cure. 
From the food is manufactured the blood ; from the 
blood ail parts of the Jiving tissue of everj' organ; not 
only bone and muscle cells, but nerve cells are built up 
from it, and if the blood be not of the best quality, 
either from the fact that the food was not of proper ma- 
terial or properly digested, not only the digestive organs, 
but the whole system, will be weak. Moreover, those 
organs which await for their perfect development a later 
time than the others will be most apt to suifer from the 
result of long-established habits, and it is as true of the 
human body as of a chain, that no matter where the 
strain comes, it will break at its weakest part. The truth 
of what is here stated may be illustrated by the teeth, 
which are formed at difl'erent periods of life. Many 
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have a perfect set of what are known as first teeth ; but 
in too many children in our American homes, the second 
teeth make their first appearance in a state of incipient 
decay, while it has become almost proverbial, that the 
wisdom teeth are of no use, except to the dentist. 
Mothers have oniy to coneolt easily procured books to 
learn the kinds of food most easily digestible, and most 
nonrishing. That they do not do so, results from the seem- 
ing general belief, that this matter of eating will take care 
of itself, and that it does not come within the province 
of education. The whole matter lies in the hands of 
women. The physician can do but little, because he can 
know but iifctle. It is the intelligent women of America 
who must realize the evil, and must right the wrong, if 
we would see our girls what we most earnestly desire 
them to be— perfectly healthy and well developed. 

Again, the cure of many diseases, especially those 
which ace prevalent in the summer months, belongs 
more to the women of the household than to the physi- 
cian. They alone can check the evil at its commence- 
ment. Everj- educated woman ought to know, for in- 
stajice, that cracked wheat and hominy, oat^meal, corn- 
bread, and Graham bread, should not, as a general rule, 
be made the staple of diet in case of what is popularly 
known as " summer complaint" ; and yet, how few girls 
seem to have any idea, when they are thus sick, that it 
is a matter of the least consequence what they eat, or that 
they ought not to make their breakfast of Boston brown 
bread ; and by how few of our girls is it considered a 
matter of any moment that the opposite trouble exists 
for days. Ought they not to be educated to know that 
they can devise no surer way of poisoning the whole 
system, and then of straining all the contiguous organs, 
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than by wilful neglect in this direction ? When some 
facts are obvious, and some are latent, the blame, if 
trouble exists, is not unnaturally kid on the visible 
facts. It is evident to the physieian that the girl liaa 
attended school. It is not so evident that, since her 
earliest childhood, she has been fed on improper food, at 
irregular hours, and that the processes by which tl>e 
poisonous dead matter is removed from the system, have 
been irregularly carried on. His questions put on these 
topics are put in a general way, and answered in the 
same, with, perhaps, a worse than foolish moek-raodesty 
to prompt the reply. He does the best that he can, but 
he cannot help stumbling, if he is required to walk in 
the dark. This false shame of which I speak, on this 
matter, seems to be a folly peculiarly American, and I 
am quite sure that it is not so common now as it was 
twenty years ago, though there are still many American 
women who would choose to run the risk of making 
them&elves sick rather than to tread the folly out under 
a pure womanly scorn. This is also a matter which be- 
/ongs to education. 

One great trouble with our American girls, and one 
which can be remedied by us, though we cannot remedy 
tlie climate, is not that their brains are over-worked, but 
that their bodies generally, including brain, are under- 
fed. I do not mean that they do not eat enough in 
bulk, though that is often the case, but that they do not 
take in enough of the chemical elements which they 
must have to build up the system. Their food is not 
suflieiently nutritious, and the enei'gy of the digestive 
organs is wasted in working upon material which, if it 
does not irritate and inflame, is at least of no economic 
value, and is simply rejected by the system ; or, worse 
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Btill, in default of better, it. ia absorbed, and the whole 
blood becomes poisoned. Sometimes our girls do not 
eat often enough. For instance, a girl who, after tea, 
]ias been obliged to employ her brain in unusually hard 
work, might probably be helped by eating some nour- 
ishing food before sleep. If she do not, the result will 
not infrequently he that she will awake tired and lan- 
guid ; she will sit idly at the breakfast table, play with 
lier knife and fork, and feel only disgust at the food pro- 
vided. She may soon suffer from, if she does not com- 
plain of, back-ache and other attendant troubles, the 
simple result of weakness. It is only Micawber's old 
statement over again : " Annual income, twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure, twenty pounds, ought, and six ; re- 
sult—Misery." 

After a long course of this kind, the physician is 
summoned, and the girl is forbidden to study. But 
it seldom occurs to any one that if 5—8=— 3, the 
two may be made equal just as easily by adding the 
three to the five as by subtracting it from the eight, *. e., 
although we, as a nation, are supposed to be, at least, 
more conversant with arithmetic than with any branch 
of school study, though we do know that 8>5, we do 
not see that 5 -|- 3 = 8, and so we try to cancel the 
oifending —3 by diminishing the 8. But would not the 
other process be quite as rational ? Physical life is only 
a simple balance of forces, the expenditure and nourish- 
ment corresponding exactly to demand and supply in 
the Science of Pohtieal Economy.* They tend contin- 
ually to level themselves. Have we not the I'ight to 
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decide in which way the leveling sJiall be effected — the 
equation be formed ? This is a simple solution of the 
difficulty, I suggest that this experiment be tried : let 
the girl study her extra time in the evening, if she 
desires, only being cautious that she do not infringe 
upon her sleep hours ; then give her a supper of bread 
and butter and cold meat, and send her to bed. If her 
digestive organs are in good state, she ^11 very possibly 
sleep a sound and dreamless sleep, and rise refreshed in 
the morning, with a good appetite for her breakfast. 
By this simple hygienic remedy, aching backs may not 
only be prei'ented, they may be gradually cured. I am 
stating actual tacts. If the evening be spent in conver- 
sation, or mere lounging over books, the supper will not 
be needed, and will prove, if taken, only a burden ; but 
if, as has already been said, it be spent in actual brain- 
work, the tremendous and nnneoal strain on the whole 
nervous system, occasioned by the destruction of nerve- 
cells, must be made good, or those organs most intimately 
connected with the nervous system and the sources of 
life, will be sure to suffer. It must, however, be repeated 
here, if we would secure the good results desired, that 
the supper must be of rwurisking, not of stimulating food. 
Even the destruction, through exercise, of the inferior 
muscle-cells demands food before sleeping. It is no 
merely fashionable custom which calls the dancers at an 
evening entertainment to the loaded supper-table, as 
those of my readers who have attended the so-called 
cold-water Sociables wilt bear me witness. It may be 
seriously questioned whether the regulation which for- 
bade any refreshment except cold water was not, like 
many other unthinking, economical plans, really no 
economy at all. Instead of one pantry's furnishing food 
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to the famished dancers, this was furnished for each one at 
home, from lier own mother's private stores, and ae the 
members of tlie Sociables met at each other's houses in 
order, the total result of expenditure to each family, at 
the close of the winter, was probably the same as it 
would have been, had each family furnished, on one 
evening, a moderate entertainment of the same sort to 
the bankrupt systems. Fashion is often wiser than we 
think her, especially when at parties for the '^German " 
she prescribes a cup of beef-tea as the regulation re- 
freshment. 

A long, rapid walk in the evening, as we all know, 
will produce the same effect. We return, and remark 
that we are hungry, merely meaning that we have re- 
ceived polite official notice that our physical bank account 
has been overdrawn. If we do not pay any attention to 
this notification, we shall surely in time be passed from 
adversary to judge, and from judge to officer, and finally 
be east literally into a prison from which, unlike some of 
our city prisons, we shall not escape till we have paid the 
uttermost farthing. Then we shall be likely to receive 
from the kindly friend whom we summon to visit us, 
wise and good advice, on the extravagance of spending 
so much. But might not the advice be possibly quite 
as nseful if delivered in this wise : " Why don't you 
earn more, and make larger deposits." The force of 
weakness compels ns to stop spending our muscle ceils ; 
the kind friend, as far as is possible, puts a stop to the 
expenditure of nerve cells, and draws on the funds de- 
rived from the Cinchona forests of South America and 
the iron mountains of Missouri, to make new deposits 
on our account ; and when the matter is thus doubly set- 
tled for ns by nature and science, we go on our way re- 
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joiuing, only to repeat the same insane i'olly. But it is 
not good for one's credit to overdraw too frequently her 
bank aeeoimt ; and there may cotne a time wl>en euspen- 
sion means bankruptcy, and when all the kindness and 
skill of all our friends can be no longer of any avail. Is 
it not our own fault, and shall we not so educate onr 
girls that they shall not fall into it, since they compre- 
hend its unreason ? 

We are undoubtedly creatures of habit; but we 
ottener apply tlie word to our mental and moral 
than to our physical nature, and wrongly. When regu- 
lar and constant demands are made upon any organ of 
the body, t!ie body, as it were, falls into the habit of 
laying in enough force in that particular department for 
that particular purpose, as the seientifle steward at 
Vaasar lays in for each day so many pounds of beef or 
mutton, because b_e can rely with certainty on its con- 
sumption. If in any case the demand is, for any reason, 
slackened, there is a surplus of energy which must find 
a vent, or render its possessor very uncomfortable. Need 
mothers be reminded of how very troublesome the little 
girl becomes in a short school vacation, or during the 
first days of a long one J Or need teachers be told that 
it is only a loss of time in the end, to assign at the com- 
mencement of the September term lessons of the same 
length as those which were learned with no diificulty io 
June? There is a decided inertia in the bodily fonctiona, 
and time is required for a sudden change. Inconven- 
ience in sncli a case will be sure to arise, unless the sur- 
plus force be instantly directed into other and unobjec- 
tionable channels. 

If the reverse takes place, and the demand be suddenly 
increased, the result is weakness, debility, and finally 
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though precisely the same amount of work 
miglit have ])cen done, not only with safety but with 
positive advantage, provided the increase of the demand 
had been gradual. 

la there any country in the world eqnal to America 
in the irregularity and spasmodic nature of the demands 
which society malfea upon its women ? Are there any 
girls in the world so ready to rush headlong into all 
kinds of exercise, mental or physical, which may be 
recommended to them, as our American girls ? It is a 
pity that, to balance our greater amount of Hery energy in 
the matter of education, we have not a sounder philosophy. 

Once more, physical life is only a balance of forces, as 
spiritual life is a series of choices, and the question is 
not simply how much intellectual or brain work we are 
doing. This question cannot justly be considered apart 
from the other inquiry, of how much appropriate ma- 
terial we are supplying for the use of the brain. "We 
cannot judge wliether the amount of force expended be 
healthful or unhealthful till we know how much force 
has been and can be generated. There is undoubtedly 
a limit to this last factor in our problem, but if we do 
not exceed this limit in our expenditure, it seems un- 
questionable, that the more brain work we do, the better 
will it be for the entire system, and the stronger will be 
our health, this being only our power actively to resist 
the destructive forces of nature. 

The nervous system, at the head of which stands the 
brain, is undoubtedly the regent of the monarchy of the 
body, whose sovereign is the thinking spirit ; and all the 
organs in a well-regulated body should be worked in the 
interest of the organ of thought, as servants for a wise 
and watchful master. It seems sometimes as if we were 
2* 
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in danger of forgetting that though "the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I liave no need of thee, nor again, the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you," there will 
come a time when the tliinkiiig spirit, grown to full 
stature, shall say to all of them, " I have no need any 
longer of any of you." 

The consideration of the subject of Ventilation prop- 
erly eomes under this division, for pure air is as much 
food for the body, as meat or bread. This whole matter, 
however, seems to be practically not well understood, if 
we may judge from the results so far, and no extended 
discussion of the means will be in place here. It is suf- 
ticient simply to indicate its immense importance. But 
that bad air is likely to be a more active cause of disease 
in America than elsewhere seems true, for in no other 
country are furnaces and closed lire-places in so general 
use. Moreover, the women and girls who spend most of 
their lives in the house, will- be expected to show th'e 
evil effects more than the men and boys, who do not. 
The practical suggestions on this point are apparent to 
every one. 

One more tiling which the body, to be healthy, de- 
mands for food is Sun-light, that invaluable medicine for 
all forme of nervous disease, which Americans, more than 
any other people, curtain carefully out for fear of fading 
carpets and furniture. But what are French moquettes, 
brocade, or satin, compared with rosy cheeks, clear com- 
plexions, and steady nerves? If we would only draw 
up the shades, open the shutters, and loop the heavy cur- 
tains out of the way, or, better still, take them down 
altogether, might we not look for a marked improvement 
in systems affected by nervous diseases ! This want of 
8un-light may be expected also, of course, most to affect 
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those who remain witliin doors, and who, even in walk 
ing, shade themselves with veils and sun-shades from the 
life-giving rays of tlie sun. 

Sleep. — To many of the organs of the hody there have 
been allotted seasons of comparative quiet and repose, even 
during the day. If the rules for food be observed, the 
stomach, for instatice, lias, as stomach, its vacations from 
labor, by means of which it is enabled to prepare for, 
and perform, its regularly recurring work with vigor. 
Even with organs where this is not the ease, the action 
is slackened very materially at times, as in the case of 
tlie heart and hings during sleep. They must continue 
to work, tliough more slowly, and the part of the nervous 
system which carries on their involuntary and raeehanieal 
action, has also then a partial relief. But the only rest 
for the thinking brain is to be found in normal sleep. 
From the instant when, in the morning, we become con- 
scious of the external world, to the instant late at night, 
or, it may be, early in the morning, when we pass through 
the gates of sleep, out from companionship, into an utter 
solitude, it never rests from its work. Whether, by voli- 
tion, we summon all our intellectual power to the closest 
attention, and turn, as it were, the whole energy of our 
being into one thought-channel, till the organs of sense 
become simply outside appendages which disturb the in- 
ternal self with no imported knowledge, or whether, lying 
idly, as we say, on the sofa, we let our thoughts wander 
as they will, thought still goes on. Coming and going 
more rapidly tiian the shortest pendulum can swing, inter- 
weaving more subtly than the threads of the most compli- 
cated lace under theiingers of the skillful worker ; " trains 
of thought" pass and repass through our minds, following, 
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as we niccliaiiicaliy express it, tlie Laws of Association. 
Only in losing conscionsness, do we cease to destroy 
tiie brain cells ; it is only in sleep tliat the brain can 
rest. 

But it must be remembered that the matter wliich is thus 
destroyed, is, as M audsley* so finely shows, the very finest 
result of the creative iife-process, the most precious es- 
sence. It is like the oil of roses, to produce one drop of 
which, unnumbered roses must be crushed. The force 
required to produce a nerve cell is said to be immeasur- 
ably greater than that demanded for a cell of muscle, of 
bone, or of cartilage. In the nerve ceils, lies not only 
tlie directive force of the whole complicated machinery, 
but the material with wliicJi the creative intelligence must 
work. Let ue also remember that our waking hours far 
outnumber those spent in sleep, and we shall begin to 
realize the immense importance of sleep, even to the fully 
developed organism. But when we add to the mere 
labor of repairing the daily waste, the task of construc- 
tion, which has to be performed during the yearn of 
growth, we shall only deepen the impression. I believe 
tliat every school-girl under eighteen years of age, and 
many over that age, should have at least nine hours of 
uninterrupted sleep in pure air, and the younger ones 
need even more. 

Much, at least doubtful, advice, has been given on the 
subject of early rising. That the system which lias, per- 
haps, taken no food since six in the evening, should be 
ready for any amount of labor in the morning before 
bi-eaktast, does not seem a rational conclusion, and I be- 
lieve that many nervous diseases must be charged to the 

• Body and Mind, 2il Ed., p. 300. 
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idea, that there is virtue in early rising, this implying, 
generally, either work before breakfast, or, at best, a short- 
ening of the lioura of sleep. It should, however, be re- 
membered that in some eases, the greater amount of sun- 
light obtained by rising with the eun, may, and probably 
does, compensate for lack of other food. But when early 
rising means, as it often does, rising long before the day 
begins, this cannot be said, and sooner or later, the over 
demand upon t!ie system will make itself felt when it is 
too late to remedy the evil. 

The habit of regular sleep is also one which should 
be formed "4)y education. The child who is accustomed 
to go to bed at a regular hour, will also generally form 
the habit of falling asleep regularly. 

If parties for cliildren and young people could be 
made fashionable under the name of matinees, they 
might not have bad results ; but as they are at present 
carried on, they are an unmitigated evil, and one that is 
sapping to a fearful degree the nervous force of our girls. 
What mother would give her little girl a cup of arsenic, 
no matter how tearfully or earnestly she might plead \ 
The very idea of education lies in the directing of the 
capricious and irrational instincts, tho blind and igno- 
I'ant forces, into their proper channels, by the rational 
and erdightened will of the educator. But if, instead of 
this, the unformed will is made the guide, the very re- 
verse of education is taking place. It makes no differ- 
ence to the physica! forces, however, whether the hours 
lost from sleep be lost at a party or at a lecture, a ser- 
mon, or tableaux for the benefit of foreign missions. 
Nature makes no distinctions of motive. " An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth," is her motto. If one 
opposes himself to her laws, the offender, not she, goes 
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down ; and as Sancho Panza very wieely remarks^ 
"Whether the stone hit the jug, or the jug the stone, 
it is bad for the jug." 

It is remarked by aJl foreigners, that in America the 
children rule the house. Tliis is aimply saying that we 
are, as a general rule, an uneducated people; which is 
undoubtedly true. When we learn tlie immense im- 
portance of sleep to the health of our girls, and when 
we know that our rational convictions should lead them, 
and not their irrational desires, us, we shall hear less 
about their breaking down in health as they grow to- 
ward maturity. We shall see fewer pale faces and angu- 
lar forms; though they will probably neeer, while they 
live in this climate, acquire the ruddy glow of the Eng- 
lishwoman or the German, or the rounded outlines of the 
nations of Sontlieni Europe. 

Clothing. — With the external form of the dress as to 
cut, trimming, or color, this essay has nothing to do. 
Unless a dress be cut eo low in the neck that it becomes an 
unhealthful exposure after taking oft' warmer cJothing, it 
in no wise concerns this branch uf the subject. I wish 
to speak only of the under-clothing habitually worn 
by our girls, and its mode of adjustment; these being, 
as I belieye, the causes of much exhaustion and dis- 
ease. 

If technical terms, tineomprehended by any class of 
readers, be used, it is simply for the sake of brevity ; 
and because, as Kant says, " completeness must not be 
sacrificed to popularity," the attainment of which would 
be " a didactic triumph, attained only by omitting every- 
thing complicated, and saying only what exists already 
in the consciousness of every one." 
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f. The two rules tor clothing evidently are given when 
we saj, first, that it should be Buffieiently warm to pre- 
TCnt the heat generated by the body from being too 
rapidly lost ; and second, that it should be sufficiently 
loose to allow unimpeded muscular action, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary. But it is very rare to find either 
of these rules observed by girls, and it is also rare to 
find' mothers who are aware that their daughters are daily 
violating them. 

Firet, as to the warmth ; Every girl who is to be 
reared in this climate of extremes and sudden changes 
should wear shirt and drawers of wool next her body, 
and woolen stockings, during at least eight months of 
the year.* The merino under clothing, so generally 
worn, is preferable to cotton or linen, but all-woo! flan- 
nel is far better ; and if trouble is anticipated from 
shrinking and fulling, the use of red flannel will pre- 
vent this entirely. I am not speaking of becomingness 
and grace ; I am speaking of health and conservation of 
force. Each organism can generate but a certain amount 
of vital force, and if a large proportion of this has to be 
expended in keeping up the even temperature of the 
body,, a smaller part than otherwise will go to tlie carry- 
ing on of the other functions. But relieve the system 
from the continual drafts made upon it, resulting from 
insufiicient clothing, and it will be able to assume duties 
to which before it found itself inadequate. Some ex- 
ceptions must be made to this statement in the ease of 
those to whose skins flannel proves an irritant — but they 
are comparatively few ; and even in these cases the flan- 
nel could be worn outside, if not inside, of the cotton or 

* MeferriDg to New York, Boston, or placea on same isotherm. 
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linen underclothing. The mother who will see to it 
that from her earliest years the girl is protectee!, over all 
parts of her body, hy flannel underclothing, may simply 
prevent evils wSiieh, arterwards, she and the most skilful 
physician combined will find themselves unable to over- 
come. But the facts are, tliat, from the earliest days of 
life, when the dimpled neck and arms must be admired 
by visitore, through the days of childhood, when, dressed 
during the coldest weather of winter in linen and white 
cambric or pique, with her body unprotected from the 
chill, the little girl is led slowly and properly up Fifth 
Avenue, to the nights when, heated by dancing, she 
exposes bare neck, shoulders and arms to draughts of 
cool air, she is, as a general rule, never wanuly enough 
dressed for our climate. I repeat, then, that for proper 
protection a girl should always be, during at least eight 
months of our year, clothed, body, arms, lege, and feet, 
in woo) ; and pass to the second thought on the subject 
— i. e., clothing with regard to the mechanical effects of 
pressure. 

"We have been continually told that our girls ought not 
to wear corsets. It lias been well said by some woman, 
that if a man could succeed in fashioning a woman 
exactly as, according to his theories, she ought to be 
fashioned, he would not admire her after the work was 
done ; and though the remark was made only with 
regard to intellectual education, it can be well applied to 
this subject of corsets. If now, at this present moment, 
all women were to satisfy this deinand, and leave off 
their corsets, the very men who entreated them to do 
so, would at once entreat them to resume them. The 
truth is, that it is not the corsets in tliemselves that are 
injurious ; they become so only when tliey are so tightly 
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drawn that they prevent free inspiration, or when, by 
their great pressure, tliey force the yielding rihs from 
their normal curve, compress the lungs, and displace the 
organs of the ahdomen, crowding them into the pelvis, 
and thus displacing or hending out of sliape the organs 
therein contained. Let the girle keep on their corsets, 
but instead of the unyielding cotton, linen, or silk braid, 
let these be laced by round silk elastic cord. They will 
then give snpport where it is needed, and yet will yield 
freely to the expansion of the. chest, returning again as 
the air is expelled, and so preventing discomfort. This 
is a very simple expedient, and yet perfectly successful, 
and the girl who has tried it tor three days will discard 
the inelastic braid forever. I say elastic cord, and not 
ribbon, because the clastic ribbon is too stroug, and 
does not sufficiently yield. 

Girls do not know that they dress too tightly. They 
will repel indignantly the idea that they "lace; "'and 
yet, if they be asked to fake a full inhalation, it be- 
comes perfectly evident that the outside resistance is a 
very positive element. To prove this, it is only neces- 
sary for them to put on their corsets laced as above de- 
scribed, and then try to button the dress. It will, in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, 
be found, I think, that the dress, which before came to- 
gether without the slightest difficulty, will no longer 
meet. There is necessary no other proof that an un- 
natural pressure has been habitually used, although, from 
the very fact that it has been so long habitual, tiie girls 
are entirely unconscious of it. The Chinese women, 
I suppose, are not conscious of their compressed feet, 
and the two cases are exactly parallel. No dressmaker 
knows the meaning of the words " Joosely fitting." She 
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is not to be blamed. She looks at her work with an 
artistic eye, as a Parisian glove-fitter looks at his, and 
wrinkles are the oae tiling which she spends her life in 
striving to avoid ; and, as a general thing, she is not a 
student of Wordsworth to the extent of assuming ae lier 
motto, 

" Nor Bhall she foil to see, 
Ereo in llie mutioDs of the storm, 
Qrace that shall mould the maiden's furm 
By silent sjoipatliy," 

It is not enongli to say to the dressmaker, " Make it 
perfectly easy and comfortable," and then trust to Iier 
judgment tliat it will be all right. The only test for a 
girl's clothing, as to tightness, should be, " Can you take 
a good, full breath, and not feel your clothes?" If bo, 
they are loose enough ; if not, let them out, and keep 
on letting them out till you can. Nor is there the 
slightest need that this kind of. dressing involve "dow- 
dincss," or '* slouehiness," a cliaracteristic abhorrent to 
every tnie woman. Every woman expresses her character 
in her dress ; and where " slouehiness " exists, it means 
something more than comfortable dressing. It means a 
lack of neatness and order, a want in the ideas of suita- 
bility. It is sure to manifest itself in other ways, and 
will not be prevented by dresses never so tightly fitting. 

The next thing to be considered is the place of proper 
support for the voluminous clothing below the waist- 
This gives a certain definite weight in pounds and ounces 
larger than is generally supposed, and as a result of the 
law of gravitation, it would all fall if the tendency were 
not counteracted by a corresponding pressure. This 
. pressure is almost universally being sustained by our 
girls at the hips, and it comes just where the trunk has 
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no longer, except in the spinal column, any bony support, 
depending alone on the yielding muscles. 

It is idle to assert that the corsets support the depend- 
ent weight. In the old times, when corsets had shoulder- 
straps, this assertion might have had a shadow of truth, but 
now, when they nev^er have them, their weight must 
simply be added to the total amount of weight of skirts, 
to find the number of pounds of downward pressure. 
They serve only as a kind of fender to prevent the tightly 
tied skirts from cutting into the muscle, and therefore, 
conducing to prevent discomfort, only serve to delude 
the girl into the belief that they hold up her skirts. 
1 This weight, evidently, should be borne by the shoulders, 
where the firmly-jointed skeleton, upheld from below, 
offers a firm and safe support. But give a girl shoulder- 
straps, and she finds tlie pressure over so small an area 
on the shoulders unbearable, and besides, the process of 
dressing becomes then a matter of almost as much com- 
plication as the harnessing of a horse, when some inex- 
perienced person has done the unharnessing. Suspenders, 
lliough answering the purpose perfectly for men, will 
not answer for women, and even when made especially 
for them, are found inconvenient. The girl should wear, 
over her corsets, an under-waist, fitted precisely like the 
waist-lining of a dress as to seams and " biasses," or " darts." 
It should bemadeof strong shirting, neatlycordedat neck 
and " arm-scyes," and finished around the waist by a bind- 
ing of the width of an ordinary belt, set up over the waist 
so as to Imve three thicknesses of cloth for buttons. To 
these buttons, four or more in number, the skirts should be 
hung. The weight comes then on tlie shoulders, and ia 
evenly distributed there, so that it is not felt. This state- ■ 
i&ejit, of course, implies, that the waists are sufiiciently 
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large. Moreover, whicli is only an incidental matter, the 
waiat answers as a eorset-eover, and as a dress- protect or at 
the same time, and in the winter, when dresses cannot be 
washed, it becomes a matter of necessity to have some- 
tliing to answer the latter purpose. In the summer, when 
low linings are desirable, these waists can, of course, be 
made low in the neck. The shoulder-sLipport tlien be- 
comes narrower, but on the other hand, the wcigiit of the 
clothing to be supported is very much less than in the 
winter, so that no inconvenience will be fonnd. These 
waists themselves can then, if desired, take the place of 
linings for thin summer dresses, and if this be done, 
another incidental advantage will be the greater ease and 
nicety with which muslins and calicoes can be " done up." 
It should be borne in mind, that within twenty years the 
weight of the dress-skirt has been also laid upon the hips. 
Before that time, our dress-waists and skirts were made in 
one. Of late years they have almost never been so made ; 
that ia to say, the shoulders have had, so to speak, abso- 
lutely nothing to do, and the hips and waist, everything. 
In any case, skirts should be furnished with buttons, not 
strings. It is too easy to draw a string a little tighter 
than it should be drawn. 

Another fashion which our girls have adopted of late 
years, should be spoken of. As if they had gone to work 
to discover the only way in which pressure could be in- 
creased, they have discarded the old fashion of gartering 
the stockings, and have buttoned these up by bands 
of strong elastic ribbon, to a bund placed around tlie 
waist. This arrangement, it seems to nie, exhausts all 
the possibilities of dragging pressure around the waist, 
and in this view, it may be looked upon as a negatively 
encouraging feature. They have, certainly, in respect to 
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the support of clothing, done their very worst. They 
are trying to the full their powers of endurance, and any 
change must be for the better. 

I was not to speak of external dress, but the skirt of 
the outside dress, by the present fashion, must be taken 
into consideration ; and of its probable weight any skil- 
ful person, who has any idea of the weight of bugles and 
dry-goods, may make an estimate for himself, though his 
estimate will probably fall far short of the truth.* 

If onrgirls are towalkthesame streets with their broth- 
ers, is there any reason why the soles of tiieir shoes 
should not be of equal thickness? And yet no man 
would think of wearing, at any time, except for house 
slippers, soles as thin as those which many of our girls 
liabitually wear. Boston is raucii more satisfactory than 
New York in this particular, if the contents of the mer- 
chant's shelves are a safe index of the desires of his cus- 
tomers. This is amatterwhich has been often spoken of, 
and yet one which mothers and daughters seem pi-acti- 
callyto ignore. Girls should be educated towearcJothing 
suitable to the time and place, iud then their "habituated 
instincts" will lead them to demand and wear shoes of 
proper thickness. 

* I have never seen the actual figures ^ven on this Hubject, and 
In tlie interest of positive science, therefore, Buhjoin the following, 
whidl anyone can easily verity for herself. The following articles, 
via., merino and cotton drawers, flannel skirt, a light Balmoral, 8 
short, lighthoop, coraets, and drese-skirts, over and under, weighed 
91b3. 4oz. Avoirdupois. It must be also remembered that this 
pressure Is not regularly exerted, but on account of the swinging and 
swaying motion of the skirts, is applied now in one direction, now 
in another. The dress weiglied was not of the heaviest material, 
but of fineold-fashionedmerino, or what is known this year as iJj-aj) 
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Enough. It cannot be too often repeated that a girl 
may call for anxiety, and often break in heaJth at the 
time when she develops into a woman, not because of 
the special demand for strength made at that time, but 
because the demands on tlie general system for strength 
have been, for twelve or fifteen years, greater than the 
system could supply. It is not the last straw tliat breaks 
the camel's back, but it is all tlie straws. The motiier 
who has educated her daughter into a healtliy appetite 
for food, as to quality and quantity ; who has educated 
her into a healthy appetite for sleep ; who lias, through 
constant watchfulness over her clothing, assnred herself 
that no undue demands were made upon the strengtli of 
sustaining muscles, and the constructive and repairing 
power of the general vita! force, has no need of hours of 
anxiety as to the girl's health, and will find no critical 
periods in her life, for the hours of anxiety have already 
been represented by minutes of wise and rational su- 
pervision in all the previous years, and need not be spent 
over again. 



Bodily exercise is in one sense a means of repair, inas- 
much as it quickens the circulation and respiration, and 
makes the whole organism more active. The old max- 
im that Exercise strengthens every power must not be 
overlooked, as the arm of the rower or the wrist of the con- 
firmed croquet-player will testify. But it must also be re- 
memljered, and this is a matter of prime importance, that 
it is oi\\y juMcioiis exercise which gives strength ; and by 
judicious exercise is meant that in which the parts exer- 
cised are not too steadily on the strain, and that whicli is 
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regular. For instance, continual standing in one spot 
is not jttdieioue exercise for either man or woman, be- 
cause the muselcfi whose contraction is required to main- 
tain tJie body in an npright position, are kept for too 
long a time in a state of action ; the continual tension 
prevents the free passage of the blood, and the uniform-, 
ity of tlie circulation is destroyed. Continual standing, 
in the teaching profession at least, lias broken down many 
a man as well as many a woman. With women, and 
especially with growing women, the danger is greater, 
resulting, of course, from the greater breadth of the pelvis 
and t!ie less physical strength; and any woman who 
persists in it, simply exhibits an amount of recklessness 
which can he cured only by her own experience, and 
never-by the advice of others.* If she had been better 
educated, she would know better and act more wisely. 
Secondly, exercise which is irregular or is used spasmod- 
ically, is not judicious. If, for instance, our girls had 
from their earliest ciiildhood and during many months 
of the year, been accustomed to skating, no harm would 
probably result from it. But when, as was the case 
some twenty years ago, a sudden fashion sprang up for 

* Lest this should seem to imply that women should not he em- 
ployed as bookkeepers, I would call attention to the fact that it 
presentB practically no obstacle whatever to their employment. For 
instance, one of the largest wholesale and retail flrms in St, Louis 
has for years employed a woman bookkeeper, and she has never 
been eipected to stand. Low instead of high, desks are in their 
counting-room, ond low chairs are also found there. The books, 
bills, etc., are convenient to her hand, and no difficulty whatever is 
experienced. It may, perhaps, he a pertinent question to aak, in 
what consists the advantage of a high stool and a high desk over 
a low chair and a low desk, and whether it takes any more time to 
Hse from a chair, than to swing down from a stooL 
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this exercise, and girls in all parts of the Nortliem 
States insisted upon learning to skate, with untrained 
muscles, and to skate for liours together during the 
freezing intervals of our uncertain climate, an immense 
amount of harm was actually done, the results of which 
^altitudes of women in Boston and Kew York are to- 
day enduring. 

There are, it is to be presumed, fonns of exercise 
which are not judicious from their very nature; but I find 
myself at a loss to name any one which girls desire, or 
in wliieh they indulge, that would properly fall imder 
this class, unless it be sewing and washing. "Whenever 
our girls have been injured by physical exercise of 
muscle or nerve, it has been, probably, because the exer- 
cise taken has been injudicious in one of the senses above 
defined. Even with regard to the stair-cHmbing, which 
our modern houses make a necessity, the harm generally 
comes from the fact that too many fliglits are ascended 
at once, or that the lifting of the weight of the body 
through the twenty, or forty, or sixty feet is too rapidly 
performed. But long flights of stairs are a necessity 
where land is so dear that, though a man may buy an 
unlimited extension up and down, he can usually aft'ord 
to porcliase little on a horizontal plane,- and tlius, to our 
city-bred girls, at least, the necessity of climbing stairs 
exists from their earliest attempts at walking, so that 
Btair-climbing may, by my second limitation, come under 
the head of judicious exei'cise. It were, however, well 
to inquire whether there are not difEerent sets of muscles 
called into requisition in this universal exercise by differ- 
ent individuals, and whether children should not be so 
educated in climbing, that they may lift the unavoidable 
weight rather by straightening the knee than by making 
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undue demands, as many do, on other muscles not so 
well placed to bear it. It seems to me that thei'c is a 
great difEerence in this respect in different persons. It 
were also well that architects should remember that 
shallow steps may be, and, indeed, generally are, much 
more fatiguing than steps of the usual height, for the 
very reason that an unusual demand is made, a greater 
immber of volitions or impulses required, for a given 
height. A greater width in tlie step, also, makes the 
effort more difficult — partly for the same reason, and 
partly because a greater and unusual effort has to be made 
to throw the body forward at the same time that it is 
lifted up. 

To Dancing, in itself, no objection can be made. Freed 
from its almost inevitable accompaniments of late hours,, 
thin dresses, and iiTegular food, it is undoubtedly bene- 
ficial. But when we are better educated, so that we 
shall appreciate the absolute necessity of a strict and 
rational regimen of food, sleep, and clothing tor the 
individual while yet immature, this matter will be 
righted, and only then. There is one additional objec- 
tion to be urged, however, against parties for young 
people, which is not generally spoken of, though we all 
know practically that one, of the first preparations for 
an entertainment of this kind consists in sending at least 
almost all the chairs and sofas out of the rooms which 
are to be used, and the dancing may not do as much 
harm as the enforced standing. The woman who has to 
stand behind the counter, or behind the bookkeeper's 
desk, or at her loom in the factory, may, perhaps, accus- 
tom herself in a measure to the daily strain; but the 
girl to whom it is an irregular exercise, and who, be- 
sides, is probably over-excited as to her nerves, cannot 
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lail to suffer, though the blame is not, as a general rule, 
laid where it belongs. 

There is another exercise which lias come into vogue 
within twenty years, a game against which it is reckoned 
heresy to speak slightingly — I mean Croquet — which cer- 
tainly involves an amount of standing vastly dispropor- 
tioned to the amount of exercise which it gives. This, 
together with the fact that it is likely to be played during 
only a few months of the 3'ear, and often on damp 
gronnd, and for an unreasonable length of time, may, 
perhaps, furnish an apology for wounding so large a 
number of feelings as one must wound who lias the 
heart to venturea caution concerning it. It seems to be 
peculiarly well described by saying that it is " the game 
which tires without exercising." To Skating I have 
already referred for the purpose of illustration. It is 
gravely to be doubted whether, in our changeable cli- 
mate, where, moreover, it can be practiced during 
only a very few months in the year, it does not do more 
harm tlian good. Horseback riding, rowing, and bowling 
are very valuable, provided that they be judiciously 
nsed. 

Bat there is one exercise to which no doubt attaches, 
one which can be regular, and hence judicious. This is 
Walking; and the fact that so few of our girls and 
women really enjoy it, that so few are capable of walk- 
ing four or live miles witliout fatigue, and tiiat they 
come in, after a walk of one mile, jaded and tired, in- 
stead of invigorated, points to a grave error of omission 
in their education. The walk of the little girl should 
be so regular a thing, so much a part of the day's 
routine, that she would as soon think of dispensing 
with her morning bath as of passing a day without 
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it* Healthy children of threejearsold, who are educated 
to walk regularly, can, as I know by actual careful ob- 
servation, walk two miles at once without fatigue, coming 
in at the close, brighter and more aetive than when they 
set out. This matter of walking is a matter which, as 
well as sleep, food and clothing, belongs to education ; 
and if the girl does not enjoy walking— nay, if she does 
not demand it with as sharp an appetite as she has for 
her food and sleep, it is generally because she has not 
been properly and rationally educated. 

If it is said that it is " not natural " for some to like to 
walk, the only proper answer to the objection would be 
that the qiiestion whether a thing is natural or not is not 
at all pertinent, and involves an entire misunderstanding 
of education itself. The very essence of civilization, of 
morality, and of religion, consists in the overruling and 
directing of the merely natural. By nature, man is not 
man at all. Only in so far as by force of spirit he ove^ 
comes, rules, and directs the nature in hjm, can he lay 
any claim to manhood. Education, physical, intellectual, 
moral or religious, is in its process only this directing of 
what is natui-al for us. Its material is the natural man ; 
its result is the spiritual man ; its process is the rationally- 
directed transition from the former to the latter. Be- 
tween the helpless infant, aimlessly stretching out its 

• In ft most valuable and instructivo article on the Comparative 
Health of American and Englisli Women, soon to appear in SeHb- 
ner'a Monthly, Mias Mary B. Beedy, an American woman who lias 
had unuBuallj large opportunities for knowing English girls, Btates 
that this is exactly the feeling with which the English girl and 
woman regard their daily walk. I call especial attention to this 
forthcoming article because it abounds in accurately observed and 
skilful J generalized facts; and because it is most suggestive on the 
whole subject of the health of women, and the eaaaea of its failure. 
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feeble armB, and the well-trained and fully-developed 
man; between the mind of the savage who roams the 
forest, and the mind of Bacon or Shakespeare ; between 
the brute who strikes down his wife as he would knock 
over a stick of wood in his way, and the physician who 
stands at his post, tenderly and wisely caring for the 
fever-stricken patients in the Memphis hospitals, laying 
down his life for strangers ; between the man who follows 
the caprice of this or that moment, as a desire for present 
pleasure may suggest, and the noblest Christian who 
daily sacrifices his own to the Divine will, there is but 
one ditlcrence — that of Education. The natural part of 
any one of us is, in any significant sense, simply the un- 
educated part. If a certain course of action is once 
recognized as rational, it is unnecessary to state that it is 
"not natural," and the formation of rational habits of 
body, as of mind, these habits which constitute our 
second and better nature, is the very work with wliich 
education is eoneerned. 

There is room, however, for misunderstanding here, 
and this I must pause to guard against ; I must not be 
interpreted as saying that all natural feelings or actions 
are to be crushed out by a cold, reasoning logic. But it 
must be remembered that every virtue has it^ negative 
representative, and that this negative phase is simply and 
only the same virtue, but in an uneducated state, and not 
at all another and different thing ; as, for instance, license 
is not different in its essence from self-control — it is only 
uneducated self-control. Obstinacy is merely uneducated 
firmness, and the worst forms of barbarous superstition 
are bat the outcome of uneducated reverence. The law- 
is and bravado of our American children and youth, 
severely commented upon by foreigners, are simply 
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an index of the uneducated state of the greatest amount 
of directive force that the world has ever seen. A fatal 
error is committed in education when this central truth 
is overlooked, as when one treats these manifestions as 
in themselves wrong, instead of recognizing their value, 
and bending the energies in their proper direction. 
If a miBsionary should begin his work by destroying in 
the mind of the savage all reverence lor hie own and 
only gods, he would have sawed off the branch on which 
lie himself hoped to stand, and it were wise for him 
to make his escape from the country ae soon as pos- 
sible. 

SEXUAL EDUCATION. 

Up to the period of life at which the sexes diverge, 
that is, up to the time when the boy becomes a man and 
the girl a woman, the physical system pursues the even 
tenor of development, broken only by tlie two marked 
advances of the cutting of the first and second teeth. 
But now, the strengtli of the general system is supposed, 
in the counsels of the Ci'eator, to have attained sufficient 
strengtli and firmness to be fully capable of assuming a 
new duty. In both sexes, organs up to this time quies- 
cent, that is, as to any functional action, take on rapidly- 
an independent life, assert their own character, and take 
up their peculiar work. Heretofore, all the physical de- 
velopment of the child has been for self alone ; the 
gradual growth of each organism has pointed to nothing 
outside ; eacli has been in a manner isolated. But now 
we have a foreshadowing of a nobler meaning to human 
life, for man is not to be alone, an isolated individual; 
he attains his highest significance only in relation to 
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othei-s.* I Bay it is supposed that by thirteen or fonrteen 
years of steady educated growth, the system in both 
sexes has acquired strength enough to assume this last 
duty; and if this growth has been educated growth in 
both sexes, it does do so.' I am considering, however, 
only the girls, and all tliat is said hereafter must be un- 
derstood as applying specially to them. It makes its 
first trial of its newly acquired power, and, in a well- 
trained organism, such as we are thankful to know are 
yet found in our own country, it does do so with as little 
effort, with as little outer disturbance of the general 
system as is manifested when the first new tooth cuts 
through the gum of the seven year old little girl. If it 
is asserted that such cases ars, rare, I can only answer 
tliat such is not the testimony of other women of large 
acquaintance, wliom I have consulted ; and that even if 
tliey were, the sufficient answer to the statement would 
be that cases of girls who have been physically thorough- 
ly educated, are equally rare. No impression can be 
given to American women which will tend more directly 
towards producing the opposite result in our girls, than 
one which sliould lead them to believe thoroughly that 
this last period of development is necessarily a period of 
great physical or mental disturbance. American women 

• "The chftnge ot character at thia period ia not by any means 
limited to the appearance of the semal feelings and their sympa- 
thetic ideas ; but when traced to its ultimate reach, will be found to 
eitend to the highest feelings of mankind— social, moral, and even 
religious. In its lowest sphere, aa a mere animal instinct, it is clear 
that the semal appetite forces the most aelfisli person out of tlie 
little circle of self-feeling into a wider feeling of family sympathy, 
and a rudimentary moral feeling." — Maudsicy, Body and Mind, 3d 
Edition, p. 31. 
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liave common sense enough to tnow that they must sub- 
mit to the inevitable, but they have also common sense 
enough to fight against, and to conquer, what is not in- 
evitable, provided it is not desirable ; and if what I have 
said above could become the conviction of every Ameri- 
can woman as thoroughly as it is that of some of them, 
we should in thirteen more years be able to prove it by 
innumerable cases. Every woman who knows it and 
acts upon the knowledge in educating her daughter, 
tliereby becomes a benefactor to her country and her 
race. 

We all know that many a baby cuts all its first teeth 
without any trouble, noticeable nervous excitement, or 
derangement of any of the bodily functions. We know, 
also, that large numbers are sick; that large numbers 
die, showing, that where the organism is weak, it is un- 
able to carry on the new and sudden process without 
over-action, since we have only a limited quantity of 
vital force. Over-action in one part, is inevitably under- 
action in another, and either is but another name for, 
and not the cause of, disease.* We know that a larger 
proportion of ciiildren cut their second teeth without 
any disturbance, and this result was to be expected ; for 
tlic terrible, and yet most merciful hand of death, seven 
years before, had thinned the ranks by transplanting the 
weakest to a clime where the burden of the body is not 
a liindranee, and had left us only the strongest for the 
second trial. We know also, however, that many chil- 
dren do softer from nervous irritability, and from weak- 
ness in other directions at tiiis time. If it is the digestive 
or respiratory organs that manifest the strain, the child 

* Maadsley ; Body and Mind, Am. Ed., p. 304 ot seq. 
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18 tenderly cared for ; if the over-action is in the nervous 
system, we " wonder what possesses the chiSd," and she, 
probably, is sent out of the room, or punished in some 
other way, in word or act. 

When the third and last especial and exceptional 
work takes place, we may expect the same results, and 
we find them. Up to seven years of age, however, the 
little girl's life lias been comparatively a healthful one, 
at least as far as sleep is concerned. As far as clothing 
affects freedom of motion, she has also, probably, not 
snfl^ered, though when she has walked in our chilly winter 
and damp spring air, she has liad interposed between 
her body and the climatic influences only a defence of 
one thickness of cotton, while her brother has been care- 
fully guarded by thickly woven woolen garments. But 
from seven to fourteen, the deteriorating causes in the 
average American family increase rapidly in intensity, 
in fact, much faster than the increase of the growing 
strength. The food remains nearly the same, though 
even this is not always the case, for the times at which it 
is taken often become somewhat more irregular, and its 
material more varied and innutritions ; lier hours of sleep 
are considerably curtailed, from different causes; her 
clothing, while not increasing in wanntli and thickness, is 
drawn closer, and, in addition to this, the brain is set 
definitely to work in actual study. Is it not manifest, 
that while the demands upon the vital force have been 
increi^ed, the supply ot material has been decreased ? If 
this have been the case, she arrives at the period when 
the third and last demand is to be made on her growing 
power, with not force enough to assume the additional 
work, and in consequence she shows signs of disease. 
And then, forgetting all the previous want of education, 
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we either tacitly assume that God treats his children as 
Pharaoh treated the Israelites in his unreasonable de- 
mands, or, holding to our faith in him, we seize upon the 
first cause that presents itself to onr startled vision. Be- 
cause the edui^tion of the body has had for a long time, 
in our thought, an importance secondary to the education 
of tlie mind, we very naturally seize upon the latter as 
the cause of the evil, and remove the girl from school. 
One is here almost tempted to wish that the mind might 
be proved only a " mode of matter," if, by that means, 
the body might be raised up to the level of our mental 
horizon, and within the circle of our rational sympathy, 
for if we knew that matter and mind were the same, the 
matter of which our bodies are composed might then 
secure a chance for respectful and rational attention. 

But there are here other considerations of immense 
importance which must not be overlooked, and it is to 
these that any rational treatment of the subject must 
turn its main attention. Besides laying the foundation 
of trouble at this time, in a neglect of proper physical 
education for thirteen years back, we have also taken 
pains to lay it in too great an attention to mental educa- 
tion for exactly the same number of years. It must not 
be forgotten that the little girl, as she looks out for the 
first time through her intelligence-lighted eyes, by taking 
notice of anything, while she lies in her mother's arms, 
looks out upon a vast and complicated world of civiliza- 
tion, of which she is entirely ignorant, and that, from the 
very fact that she is " the heir of all the ages," she has 
to make acquaintance with her inheritance. To the baby, 
the light, all sounds, its cradle, the room, its own moving 
■ fingers, its mother's face, are vast regions of unexplored 
knowledge. There is absolutely nothing, however small, 
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which is common or customary, and, as she grows older, 
to the three year old child even, a walk down one of our 
avenues, or the examination of a bureau drawer, is as ex- 
citing as a journey in a fairy palace. In fact, the whole 
world around her is merely one vast fairy palace, in which 
miraelea are continually occurring, quite as astonishing 
and exciting as the appearance of the Genius at the rub- 
bing of tlie wonderful lamp. And her world grows 
every day fuller and wider and more enchanting, juat as 
the hazy cloud of the milky way unfolds and reveals itself 
to us under more and more powerful telescopes into star- 
dust, into myriads of distinct shining points, into stars 
and suns ; and, under the telescopes of reasoning science, 
into worlds separated by distances so great, tliat " the 
imagination sinks exhausted," and veryproperly. Now, 
if any one will recall the sensation with which she flrst 
looked through a powerful telescope at this sight, slie 
will then understand the state in which the brain of the 
little girl hves, as a continual atmosphere, and she will 
have no need to ask lierself whether it is needful or al- 
lowable to add much cause for activity to that brain, for, 
at least, the first seven years of its life. 

If mothers could only go to walk themselves with their 
little girls more often, instead of sending tlieir igno- 
rant nurses, they would comprehend tliis more fully. 
The fact tliat they do not " want to be bothered " with 
the child, only shows that they are dimly conscious of the 
truth, though their action testifies that they do not ap- 
preciate its significance. It is not necessary to speak 
only of city life here, for a walk along a country road 
keeps the little three year old girl in a state of continual 
high excitement. *Is there not the wonderful tljistle-down 
to be blown away, and the flight of each silken-winged 
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Beed to be watclied with anxious eyes ? Are there not 
clusters of purple and white asters in unexpected places? 
Are not tlie steep and dangerous rocky precipices by the 
side of the way to be daringly scaled and slid down ? Do 
not the geese live in this pasture, and the sheep and the 
one solitary pig in tliat ? The raspberry vines droop 
their rosy frnit into her hand, the tall, big, golden-rods 
snap their stalks so unexpectedly when she bends them, 
while she finds herself nnable to gather the slender grasses. 
Tiien there are sueii charming nooks for hiding, among 
the ferns and hazel-bushes, and the bits of mica glistening 
all along the road are each of a different size and shape, 
and must be carefully collected. The toad startles her as 
it leaps out of the road, the gi-asshoppers strike her face, 
and wonderful people drive by in wonderful machines, 
drawn by vast and wonderful animals. The amount of 
knowledge which an intelligent child will accumulate 
during seven weeks' stay in a quiet country town, alone 
can measure the amount of brain activity which has been 
carried on for that time ; and yet we drive and force this 
activity from her earliest years, when we ought only to 
direct it. We exhibit her in her babyhood to crowds of ad- 
miring and exciting friends, we overwhelm her with an 
unreasonable immber and variety of exciting toys, we tease 
her to repeat her little sayings for the amusement of grown 
people, and lastly, we send her to school to be still more 
ex(;ited, and to have vast additional fields of knowledge of 
a different kind open to her. The fact is, that no child 
is ready to go to school till she has had time enough al- 
lowed for the dazzling and exciting iilnmination which 
pervades the atmosphere of childhood, to 
" die away 
And tadu into tlie liglit of eonimou day." 
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We send children to school — or rather we begin volnn- 
tariiy to teach them, too early by several years, and tlic 
only result is that the brain is "too early over-strained, 
and in eoneeqnence of such precocious and excessive 
action, the foundation for a morbid excitation of the 
whole nervous system is laid in earliest childhood." As far 
as the home-life fosters this over-activity, that is, before 
the time of school life, I think it will be readily ac- 
knowledged that this showing-off process is applied with 
greater force to girls than to boys. The boy is left more 
to his own devices, but the girl must be made to contrib- 
ute more to the general amusement of the family, and 
she must learn " to make herself useful." It is true that 
to be of service to others, in a rational sense, should be 
her ruling motive of action, but one may, perhaps, ques- 
tion whether such early expectation, in such ways, be 
not, at least, " penny wise and pound foolish." To this 
cause may be attributed a great part of the failure in tlie 
health at the last special time of development. 

As to the mental progress made, John Stuart Mill 
may, ae he says, have entered life "a quarter of a century 
in advance of his contemporaries," but was he a quarter 
of a century ahead of others of his own age when lie 
left it? The question is at least suggestive of the 
truth. 

But, with the development of the organs which are so 
indissolubly associated witli tlie deepest feelings and with 
the mental powers, there is also a corresponding mental 
development. Not only does "the blood rush more 
vigorously, the muscular strength become more easily 
roused into activity, but an indefinable impulse takes 
possession of the whole being," and a great excitation 
of the imagination also is perceivable. Just here, then. 
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the educator recognizee a duty. This increased force, 
which we could not prevent if we would, and would not 
if we could, must be guided into rational channels — and 
here I have to speak of a branch of the subject which is 
not often considered. I mean the duty of the mother, 
who is in tliis department the proper educator, to speak 
earnestly, fully, and plainly to the girl of the mysterious 
process of reproduction. Rosenkranz* says, somewhere, 
that when any nation has advanced far enough in cul- 
ture to inquire whether it is fit for freedom, the question 
is already answered ; and in the same way, when a girl, 
in her thought, has arrived at the point of asking earnest 
questions on this subject, slie is fit to be answered. But 
just here let me call attention to the infinite importance, 
in this part of education, of perfect confidence and free- 
dom between mother and daughter, and to the equally 
important fact, that this confidence which does exist at the 
beginning of life, if once lost, can never fully be restored. 
If there is a shade of reserve on the part of the girl, it 
wiil manifest itself just here and now. Instead of seek- 
ing the information which she really desires, at its only 
proper source, at that source whence she would receivfe it 
pure, and invested with a feeling of reverence and sanc- 
tity, of which she could never divest herself, she seeks 
it elsewhere. She picks it up piece-meal in surrepti- 
tious and clandestine ways, as if it were some horrible 
mystery which must, from its very nature, be covered 
up from the light of day. She talks it over with her 
young companions in secrecy, and the charm of mystery 
keeps her tfioughta unduly brooding upon the subject. 

» Dr. Karl Hosenkranz, Doctor oi Theology, and Professor of 
Philosopliy at the University of KOuigaber^. 
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In old times, and even now, in other countries, the 
danger was not, is not, so great. Foreign girls liave a 
much closer supervision exercised over tliem, and their 
life in the nursery is far less nerve-stimulating than that 
of American children. They do not asls questions so 
early as the American girl, and when tliey do, they have 
at hand not nearly so many sources of information. If 
this ali-neces6ary love and confidence is nnhroken, and if 
the mother have been so educated herself, that slie recog- 
nizes the importance of the moment, and has the requisite 
knowledge, there is no danger at all. The occasion is 
seized, and her womanly, " clear, and dignified statement, 
destroys all the false halo with which the youthful fancy 
is so prone to surround the process of reproduction, and, 
at this time, the fancy is very active with relation to 
whatever pertains to it." 

1 do not for one moment forget that I am speaking of 
plij^ical education. The physical consequences of mis- 
takes on this point are decided. By the continual dwell-k 
ing of the imagination on this subject— of the imagina- / 
tion, I say, for there can be no tliouglit where there is no / 
clearness — the blood is diverted to these organs, and \ 
hence, "the brain and spinal cord, which develop so / 
rapidly at this period, are not led to a proper strength. J 
The easily-moulded material is perverted to the newly- '\ 
aroused reproductive organs," and the preternatural ac- ^ 
tivity thus produced is physical disease. * 

But more than this : I should be fairly aectised of quit- 
ting the physical for the moral side of education here, if 
it were not that I am now upon ground, where, more 
than on any other, body and soul, matter and spirit, touch 
each other, and it is very diiticult, if not impossible, to 
draw the dividing line. The inter-action of the two upon 
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eacli otlier here becomes so rapid and intense, that one 
scarcely knows the relation of cause and eltect. 1 repeat 
— more than this ; The patched and medley knowledge 
of the young gii'l to wliom her mother does not speak, 
comes to her garbled and confused, the sacred seal of 
modesty torn off, soiled with the touch of vulgar hands, 
defaced by the coarse jests of polite society, its sanctity 
forever missed. The temple has been invaded, its white 
floors trodden by feet from muddy alleys, the gods 
thrown down. Is not the temple as much ruined when 
this profanation has been accomplished, as if tlie walls 
had fallen? I will not be misunderstood as doubting, 
for one moment, the purity of soul of American girls as 
a whole ; but I assert, that the result of which I have 
spoken is terribly common in our large cities, and that 
it is mucli more likely to he common in America than in 
any other country, from the effect of our climate, onr 
free institutions, and the almost universal diffusion of 
printed matter. 

The remedy lies alone in the hands of the mother, 
and, where a girl is away from her mother, in the liands 
of her woman guardian, whoever she may be. When 
our women are better educated, there will be less pru- 
dery and more real modesty.* When the minds of our 

*I quote again from Kosenkranz, because I cannot improve upon 
his words ; " Modesty is the feeling of the priraitivo harmony of 
nature and spirit, and it is very decidedly active in cliildren, liowever 
unconstrained they are with regard to nature. True modesty is as ^ 
far removed from coarseness as from prudery. Coarseness takes a 
delight in malting the relation of the seses the subject of ambigu- 
ous, witty, sliamelesa talking and jesting, and it is just as blamable 
as prudery, which estecnaily affects an innocence no longer eKisting 
therein. Here is, consequently, the point in which physical educa- 
tion must pass over Into moral education, and where the purity of 
the heart muat hallow the body." 
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girls and woinen are kept busy on other things, tliey will 
have no time for this most dangerous broodinrf. Most 
truly does Schiller say : " In milssiger Weils sckafft der 
boae Geist" and he spares neither body nor eoul. 

It is always asserted that woman makes and rules 
■ society. When our women are better educated them- 
selves, tlieir righteous indignation will banish forever 
from al! conversation in which they have a part, the fash- 
ionable jests on subjects which do not admit of jest, and 
the doubles entendres whose power to excite a smile con- 
sists in their vulgar and profane suggestions. They are as 
common in companies of average women as in companies 
of average men, and they evidence thoughts, and are them- 
selves as much coarser and lower than the outspoken utter- 
ances of Shafespeare's ideal women — whom they assume 
to criticise and condemn — as tlie smooth and subtle 
rhymes of Swinburne and Joaquin Miller are below the 
poetry of Chaucer and Spenser. 

Closely connected with this part of my subject is that 
of the reading in which girls are passively allowed 
to indulge. How large a proportion of jnothers and 
guardians exercise anything winch, can be called watch- 
ful care as to what hooka and papers the children shall 
read ; and yet the booksellers' shelves groan under 
the weight of the most dissipating, weakening, and 
insidious books that can possibly be imagined; and 
newspapers which ought never to enter any decent 
house, lie on the tables of many a family sitting-room. 
Any one who will take the trouble to examine the 
records of any large circulating library, will be astounded 
at the immense demandwiiich there is for these average 
novels. And in our parlors and chambers to-day, myriads 
of little girls are curled up in corners, poring over such 
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reading— stories of complicated modern society, tJie very 
worst kind of reading for a child — stories " whose excit- 
ing pages delight in painting the love of the sexes for 
each other, and its sensual phases." And the mothers 
do not know what they are reading; and the children 
answer, when asked what they read, " Oh, anything tliat 
conies along," 

How find a remedy for this evil ? How stem this 
tide of insidious poison that is sapping tlie strength of 
body and mind ? How, but by educating their taste 
till they shall not desire such trash, and shall only 
be disgusted with it, if by chance it fall under their 
eyes ? How, but by giving their minds steady and regu- 
lar work ? If the work he intermittent, it will, under 
the general principles (aid down in the remarks on exer- 
cise, not only be, from that fact, injurious to the brain, 
but it will affoi-d, at the most susceptible period of life, 
leisure for reveries which can lead only to evil, moral 
and physical. But give our girls steady and regular 
work of muscle and brain, a rational system of exercise 
for both, so that the " motor and nervous systems may 
weary themselves in action, and may be desirous of rest," 
and evil will be not only prevented, but cured, if ex- 
isting. 

Even if these trashy books, which we find everywhere, 
not excepting the Sunday-school libraries, be not actually 
exciting and immoral in tone and sentiment, they are so 
vapid, so utterly without purpose or object, so devoid of 
any healthy vigor and life, that they are simply dissipat- 
ing to the power of thought, and hence weakening to 
the will. No one needs to be told how great is the in- 
fluence of the will over physical health, and any weak- 
ening of it tends inevitably to a slackening of all the 
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vital forces, by which alone we preserve healtii, or even 
life itself. 

All such books can be feept out of a house, and their 
entrance should be guarded against far more vigorously 
than we oppose the entrance of noxious gases, or even 
of draughts of pure air. Some of us, many of us, have 
reason to be grateful that in oui- fathers' houses no eueli 
books were to be found. Poets were tliere, novelists 
were there in abundance, but of such poisonous and 
weakening literature, no trace ; and as we are grateful to 
our parents tor the care and simple regimen which pre- 
served our physical health for us, we thank them also 
for the care whicli kept out of our way the mental food 
which they knew to be injurious, and for which they 
themselveB had been too well educated to have any 
taste. 

The posaeseion, through the instrumentality of educa- 
tion, of simple and healthy appetite and taste, physical and 
mental, is the most valuable gift that the father, that the 
mother, can give tlieir children, a gift in comparison 
with which a legacy of millions of dollars sinks into 
utter insignificance. And a tithe of the thought and 
care which are expended in accumulating and investing 
property on the part of the one, a tithe of tlie care and 
thought UBed on dress on the part of the other, would 
serve to secure it I 

The exclusively American habit of taking young girls 
to fashionable resorts for the summer should also be 
alluded to here. No custom could be more injurious 
than this in the influences of food, clothing and sleep, 
which it almost inevitably brings ; and added to these, 
girls in idleness, and left to amuse themselves, are often 
in such places thrown into contact with persona of both 
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sexes, whose conversation is the worst possible in its 
effect on mind and body.* 

But, according to tlie general principle of education, 
we must not repress imagination in one direction without 
furnishing it some rational food in another ; for educa- 
tion, as has been said, consists not in destroying but in 
training the natural man, and any system wliich aims 
at destroying any natural impulse only defeats its own 
end. For this purpose, and at this period of life, it 
were well to draw the imagination to " the enjoyment 
of the beautiful through an actual contemplation of it, 
and for tliis purpose the study of painting and sculpture 
is of pre-eminent value. ***** Through their 
means the allurement which the wholly or especially the 
half-undraped form has for us, becomes softened and 
purilied. The enjoyment of beauty itself is the enjoy- 
ment of something divine ; and it is only through a 
coarse,, indecent, and already infected imagination, be- 
longing to a general sensuality, that it degenerates into 
excitement." f " Let our artists rather be those who are 
gifted to discern the true nature of beauty and grace, 
amid fair sights and sounds ; and beauty, the effluence 
of fair works, will meet the sense like a breeze, and in- 



• A friend of undoubted aecuracf testifieB U) B, case where aeuto 
dysmenorrhcea. and menorrhagia, begun in oyer-eiclteraent and tigbt 
clotliinfT, and aggravated by the very cause above-mentioned, grad- 
ually yielded to rep;ularand nutritiouB food, a rational mode of dress- 
ing, regular Bleep, and to the regular brain-work wliich gave euffi- 
cient employment to the over-eicited imagination. 

t Roaenfcranz rofera here, of courae, only to the antique, and to 
the products of modern art which breathe the true apirit of the an- 
tique ; (or it is unfortunately quit© poaaible to find a Joaquin Miller 
and a Charles Heade, or a Tupper and a T. S. Arthur, in painting and 
sculpture aa well aa in literature. 
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sensibly draw the soul, even in cliildhood, into harmony 
with the beauty of Reason," * 

There ie another matter which can scarcely be passed 
over in silence in this discussion, but the evil effects of 
which are seldom recognized. There are many men in 
middle life against whose character no whisper has ever 
dared to raise itself, men of culture and power, men of 
strong personal " magnetism "—I use the term because 
no other will express exactly what I mean — who often 
attract the almost idolatrous admiration of young girlg 
and young women. They may do this at first uncon- 
sciously ; but they are pleased by it finally, and seem to 
enjoy being surrounded, as it were, by a circle of young 
incense-bearers, and they seem to see no harm in, to say 
the least, passively permitting this excessive, sentimental, 
and unnatural admiration. No harm is done? But 
harm is done, and that of the most insidious character. 
There is a time in the life of a majority of girls and boys 
when the half-conscious and just awakening spirit is, as 
it were, casting around in every direction for a some one, 
they know not who ; f and if at this time the young girl 

• Plato, Sep., Book III. 

f " The great mental revolution which occurs at puherty may go 
beyond ita physiological limits in some inetanccs, and become patho- 
logical. The vague feellnga, blind longings, and obacnre Iropulsea 
which then arise in the mind, attest the awakening of an impulse 
which knows not its aim ; a kind of Tague aad yearning melaachoiy 
is engendered, which leads to an abandonment to poetry of a gloomy, 
Byronl* kind, or W indulgence in indefinite religious feelinge and 
aspirations. There is a want of some object (o fill the void in the 
feelings, to satisfy the undefined yearning— a need of something to 
adore ; consequently, when there is no vinible object of worship, the 
Invisible is adored. The time of this mental revolution is, at best, 
* trying period for youth; and when there is an inherited infirmity of 
nervous organization, the natural disturbance of the mental balance 
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comes under the influence of one of these men, she is 
likely to fall into a most unnatural and morbid state ; 
and the man, whoever he be, that shows himself pleased 
by such adoration and devotion, who does not by the 
force of loyalty to the simple Kight, persistently and 
(juietly repel, and effectually repel, all such tribute, is re- 
sponsible for much harm, and must answer for much un- 
liappiness. The remedy would lie in an education for these 
girls which should be sound and healthful ; in ample, 
active employment of the thought in other directions. 
The safeguard, however, lies in the mother's hands. Ko 
mother who holds the unquestioned confidence of her 
daughter need ever fear for ]ier in this or any other 
way. So long as the girl knows that she can go fear- 
lessly to her mother with all her thoughts and fancies, 
foolish though they be, so long as she is never repelled 
or shut up within herself by ridicule or want of compre- 
hension, so long she is as safe, wherever she may be and 
into whatever companionship fallen, as if fenced about 
with triple walls of steel. But let that perfect confidence 
which should subsist between mother and daughter be 
once lost or disturbed ; let the gir! once fear to think 
' aloud to her motiier, and the charm is broken, and 
dangers encompass her around. No thoughtful wo- 
man can see a girl, thus alone, carried away by her im- 
pulsive feeling, devoting herself to the worship of some ■ 
prominent man who dares to encourage or permit such 
tribute, without longing to step between and defend 

may easily paaa into actual destruction of it. * • • • * What 
such patients need to leam is, not the indulgenee but a forgetfalnets 
of their feelings, not the abtervation, but the Tenunciation, ofielf. not 
intTOopection hut uieful action." (Tlie italioa are ours.)— Maudsley, 
Bodff and Mind, %A EditioD, pp. 83, 84. 
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her, as Spenser's Britomart did the innocent Amoret 
from what she knows is the nnseen, iinfelt, and yet real 
danger. 

Ab to direct physical care of themselves, American 
girls between fourteen and twenty-one are to be ruled 
only through their own convictions on the side of pru- 
dence, for they will not, as has been before said, blindly 
obey what seem to them arbitrary rules, as the girls of 
some other nations can be easily made to do. The 
American mother is not so likely to say to her daughter, 
" You must not go to this party," as, " Do you think . 
yon had better go ? " If a girl, then, is made to know 
that when any organ is in a congested and softened state 
it is much more likely to be injured than at other times, 
she will not, while this is the case, if previously properly 
educated on the will side, draw her dress tightly around 
her yielding form, and stand or dance at a party for 
hours together ; she will not skate for hours ; she will 
probably not ride for hours on a trotting horae ; she will 
not take long walks ; she will not race violently up-staira, 
or plunge violently down, because she has been taught 
to believe that no one can with impunity array her indi- 
dividual will against the laws of nature ; and thus two 
of the most frequent causes of trouble, which are 
displacements or the bending forward of any organ, will 
be avoided. If she persists in trying experiments, she 
will not be obliged to experiment for a very long time 
in order to satisfy hei-self that the wisdom of ancient 
tradition is of more value than her individual opinion ; 
but the girl who lias been properly educated for fourteen 
years has already made this discoi'ery. However, if, 
after all advice, any one should persist in so unreasonable 
s course, she is, when fully grown, a rational and respon- 
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BibJe being, and, as such, is answerable alone to herself 
and to her Creator for the marring ol' his workmanship. 
What folly, what worse than folly, should we think it 
in the managers of a steamship to intrust the care of the 
machinery to an engineer who knew nothing of its con- 
struction, or of the waj' in wliicli the parts act upon one 
another ; and yet, the mother who leaves her daughter 
in ignorance, and then does not carefully guard her her- 
self, is guilty of worse than this ; and when the evil is 
done, the advice of the wisest physician can only be the 
enjoinment of the very sanitary rules which she herself 
should have long before enforced ; for " tlie true method 
of Bexuai Education must remain that which has been 
always hitherto spoken of, that of correct hving. 
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"The next step will be to desire onr opponent to show how, in refer- 
ence to any of the pursuits or acts of citizens, the nature of a woman 
differs from that of a man, Tlmt will be very fair ; and perhaps 
he will reply that to give an answer on the instant is not easy — a 
little reflection is needed." — Plato, Rep., Book V. 



MENTAL EDUCATION, 



THE CULTURE OF THE INTELLECT. 



" Now, as refusal to satisfy the cravings of the digestive facnlty 
is productive of suffering, so is the refusal to satisfy the craving of 
any other (acuity productive of suffering, to an estent proportioned 
to the importance of that faculty. Bat. aa Ood wills man's happi- 
ness, that line of conduct which produces unhappiness ia contrary 
to his will." — Fbaboib Bacok. 

If one is to educate the body, she would be presump- 
tuous in the extreme if she made the attempt without 
first understanding in some measure its anatomy and 
physiology- With as much reason, in approaching the 
subject of mental education — that one tliird of education 
which with too many persona stands for the whole — we 
must pause a moment for a few reilcctions on the nature 
of mind and the necessary results thereof. '^ Mind is 
eaaentiaUy sf^-activity" In this, as we have been 
taught, lies its essential difference from mere matter, 
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whose most essential propei'ty is inertia—*, e,, absolute 
inability to move itself or to stop itself.* 

When, thci-efore, mind acts at all, it must act froiri 
within, and no amount of information given will be of 
the slightest concern to it, unless by its own activity the 
mind reach forth, dcaw it in, and assimilate it to itself. 
This voluntary activity, directed towards any subject, is 
Attention, and so great is the power of mind when in 
this state, that it dissolves and draws in all food, no mat- 
ter how abstruse, that may present itself. Thus the 
pixiblem of mental education, which had seemed so com- 
plex, resolves itself very simply. We have first to edn- 
cate the attention of the child, to tliat she shall be able 
to use it at will, and to turn it towards any object de- 
sired ; and secondly, we simply have to present to the 
aroused attention the knowledge which the past centuries 
have created and accumulated, and to present this in such 
quantity and in such order as the experience of the 
same centuries has decided to be best for its normal 
growth. 

To begin with, then, we must educate the child from 
the first into a habit of controlling and directing lier 
naturally drifting and capricious attention by the will. 
The power of the child is very limited in this respect. 
Her eyes, the index of her attention, wander easily from 
one external object to another, and consequently onr 
work must be very gradual, for, if we attempt to 
hold the attention one moment longer than the mind 
has strength for, the tense bow snaps, and the over- 



• On this statement we may perhaps rest, aa our present distinct 
object is to illustrate mind, and not matter ; though any reader 
will, ot coarse, be entitled to his own " mental reservations " on the 
other side, and liis own ideas on the subject of Attraction, etc, 
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strained activity lapses into inanitj. We mast ask her 
attention for very short intervals at first, and during 
many years ; for every time tliat we attempt to convey 
information for so long that the attention gives way, 
we have weakened, and not strengthened the power. 
Exercise, to bo judicious, we must remember, must, in 
mind as welt as body, be regular, and increase steadily in 
its demand. The object of the first teaching should, 
therefore, he the steady and methodical cultivation of 
the faculty of attention, and not the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Our first work must be to give such judicious 
exercise that the mind shall acquire a habit of exercise 
and an appetite for it, and not to spoil at the outset the 
mental digestion. A healthy appetite being once created, 
we have then only to spread the table and place the 
courses one after another, at proper intervals, and witliin 
convenient reach, in regular order, and the work is done. 

But the child, as she grows from child to woman, must 
pass through three stages, showing three different direc- 
tions which are successively taken by the intelligent ac- 
tivity. First, she is occupied in perceiving objects. She 
then passes into the ycai-s dominated by tiie imagination, 
and she should emerge from this into the dominion of 
rational, logical thought, but, through the fault of a de- 
fective education, she often never passes beyond the second 
stage. Thns dwarfed and crippled she remains during 
her whole life, physically a woman, mentally a child. 
Better days are, however, dawning, though the sun be 
but one hour high. 

Again, serious errors are made in education, from the 
want of a proper appreciation of the time at winch the girl 
passes inevitably from one to the other of these stages. 
When, for example, authors of text-books on Natural 
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Science, History and Heading, designed for pupils of fif- 
teen and sixteen yeius of age, cover more space with ilhis- 
trations than with text, we recognize the fuct that they 
forget that at that age, the first or intuitional stage is past ; 
and when publishere endeavor to recommend their books 
to teachers, by sending them specimens of the pictures in 
the books, instead of specimens of the explanations and 
statements, the teachers know that they are supposed to 
be equally admirers of fine wood-euts. 

In the .first, or intuitional stage, when the child is 
chiefly employed with perceptions, there is little to be 
done but to train the eye, the ear, the hand and the 
voice, and to teach the correct use of distinctly spoken 



It is clearly impossible to investigate the subject of 
mental education in detail in the present essay ; I must 
content myself with a few suggestions and statements. 

First, is it not evident that it is all-important what 
kind of training the little girl receives in the first years 
of her school life, while she is yet in the intuitional or 
perceptive stage ? A failure to properly train lier atten- 
tion here, and the whole of her after-work is invalidated. 
Her school work becomes, in its progress, tiresome, and 
hence disagreeable, from the constant necessity of repe- 
tition, a necessity arising from the want of a trained 
power of attention. She is found fault witii for restless- 
ness and want of interest, as if that were her fault, and 
not her misfortune ; and, at the end, her knowledge is at 
best but " a thing of shreds and patches," till, when al! 
is done and the result exhibited, we ask, with a sigh, 
" whether it be really worth while to go through so much 
to gain BO little." And yet, what care do guardians take 
to secure the best advantages for their daughters at fifteen 
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antl seventeen, and of how little importance do tliey con- 
sider it, under what kind of teaching tliey place them be- 
tween eight and fifteen ! The error is all the same in the 
intellectual as in the physical education of our girls. "We 
are continually carefully locking the stable-door after the 
liorse is stolen ; we are continually allowing things to go 
wrong, and then making superhuman efforts to right them, 
not remembering that itisfar easier to keep outof trouble 
than to get out of it. If a girl mnat he trusted to in- 
competent, or, at the best, doubtful, teachera during half 
her school Hfe, let that half be the last, and not the first, 
and incompetency will be shorn of half its power to in- 
]'nre. Wot only directly in tlie interest of the girls, but 
in the interest of my own profession — though the two 
are one — I ask this, for in that case, our profession would 
soon be elevated in its general tone by the elimination 
from it of those who ought never to have entered it. 

Passing from the intuitional epoch to the age when 
the imagination and emotion become the ruling powers, 
we next arrive at the time at which it becomes necessary 
for parents to see to it that plenty of good reading is pro- 
vided for the eager child. It makes not so much differ- 
ence what kind of books she reads, bnt they should always 
be the very best of their kind, for this is the time in 
which the formation of a correct taste becomes, perhaps, 
the most important duty of the educator. To poetry, 
either in verse or not, each child inclines naturally, as did 
the race in its childhood, and the stories of the Old Tes- 
tament and Homer are never wearisome. Generally, 
" the proper classical works for youth are those which 
nations have produced in the earliest stages of their cul- 
ture." 

Now is the season for fairy stories, and the Ger- 
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mans, who, of all nations beet understand the needs of 
eliildren, have them ready furnished to our hand. I do 
not mean the absurd, aimless, and meaningless fairy tales 
witli wliich modern writers endeavor to supplant the 
fairy classiee, and which, for the most part, the inatinet of 
a eliild at once condemns. I doubt very seriously whether 
it is possible at the present time, and in America, to 
write a fairy story which shall have the true ring in it, 
any more than it would be possible for any one to write 
a genuine epic poem. The circumstances favorable to 
the production of both have passed away with modern 
times, but the productions are left ue, a perpetual legacy 
of delight and charm to every little girl. 

We are too apt to forget that the child must live through 
certain stages of thought and feeling in order to arrive at 
maturity. And perhaps Americans are more liable to 
this error than any other nation. "We might as well ex- 
pect the full bloom of the rose to burst from the root 
without the intervention of stem and bud, and the slow 
passing of the years. It is right that tlie children should 
devour fairy stories, and she, who, at this period of life, 
fails to read the Arabian Nights, must miss forever a 
most valuable part of her mental education ; for this 
period, onee past, never returns. Don Quixote and Gul- 
liver's Travels may be also mentioned here. It is trne 
that they were not written for children, but so true and 
genuine are they, that the child enjoys them thoroughly, 
while the most mature tind them a profitable study. This 
peculiarity of adaptation to all ages belongs to alt the 
genuine myths of any nation, its best modern master 
being Hans Christian Andersen. It is the royal sign and 
seal of authority in stories. Ballad poetry belongs too to 
the beginning of this stage. Scott comes in later, but 
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Tennyson docs not belong in it at all. These examples 
will be snfKctent to express my meaning. 

It woiilcj, be a very valuable aid in the education of 
onr girls at this time, if some one who is capable would, 
out of her riehes of wide reading, give us a list, with 
publishers' names, of these books of all time which ought 
to be read by every child ; a list to which any mother, 
anxious for the right guidance of her little girl's taste, 
and yet ignorant of the best means, might refer with 
perfect confidence. 

We must not, as has been well said, deprive books for 
children of the " shadow -side " of life, because in that case 
tliey become artificial and untrue, and the child rejects 
them. " For the very reason that in the stories of the 
Old Testament we find envy, vanity, evil desire, ingrati- 
tude, craftiness and deceit among the fatliers of the Jew- 
ish race, and tlie leaders of God's chosen people, have 
they so great an educational value," and when we have 
purged the narrations of all these characteristics, and pre- 
sent to the child an expurgated edition, we find that they 
no longer charm her. Nothing disgusts a child sooner 
than childishness in stories written for her, and it is be- 
cause very few people can rightly draw the line between 
what is cliildish and what is childlike, that we find so 
few who are able to write stories which are really adapted 
to children, and that so many who address Sunday-schools 
fail to interest. Every woman who has proved her power 
in this direction may be said, in the dearth of valuable 
books for children, to owe a duty to her country by giv- 
ing them more. As the child grows towards womanhood, 
tragedy will take the place of the epic poem and ballad, 
and will lead, it may be unconsciously, to a deepening of 
the sense of responsibility. 
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The question what the girl shall read belongs not at 
all to herself, but to those who know the world better 
than she, und who, through the feet that they are edu- 
cated while she is not, know what and when to select. 
Hence the immense importance, not only to the girl her- 
self, but to the whole country, of the thorough intellect- 
ual education of our girls.* 

But enougii has been said on the subject of reading, 
and of the distinctions which should be made. I may 
add, however, that the line before alluded to is to be 
drawn in novels. As, for instance, the girl is ready 
for Dickens before she ought to read Thackeray, as Dick- 
ens dwells more in the region of the simple emotions, 
while Thackeray has moved on into the sphere of emotion 
which is conscious of itself, or of tlie reflecting and criti- 
cal understanding. 

Supposing now that the girl has passed beyond the 
psychical stage of the Imagination into the stage of Logi- 
cal Thought, it is immensely important that in this stage 

* When those who are supposed to be the educated women of 
America are really educated, we ehall not be pained through our 
Bympathics, in view at such wide-spread evil as the following para- 
graph from a recent editorial of a leading New York journal would 

" It must be confessed, we (ear, that wives and mothers are re- 
sponsible tor no little of our too general diaiuclination for that steady, 
persevering pursuit of high intellectual Mms, of which Agassiz was 
such a bright example. They are naturally ambitions of the out- 
ward signs of social position, and also, on account of those they love, 
eager for the solid advantages to be obtained by money. They are 
not content if they cannot he dressed as finely and ' receive ' aa ele- 
gantly as their friends do; and, also, they fret it their children do 
not have such advantages of education and aasociation as will secure 
for them an enviable future. And thus, husbands and fathers are 
driven, not only to ceaaele&s labor — that they would bear willingly 
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also slie should not miss a systematic education. If this 
should be the case, she is defrauded of the key which 
alone can render intelligible the scattered work of the 
previous epoch. The work of education in the first, or 
intuitional epoch is genera); in the second, oriinaginativc, 
special ; and in tho third, or logical, returns again to 
the general ; and thus only can it constitute a whole. In 
the first, the c!ii!d picks up facts and general principles 
from them ; in the second, the little girl pursues, each for 
itseltj diifei-ent branches of study ; in the third, she should 
be led to see the connection and interdependence of these 
branches, to weave together the loose ends. If she is not 
so led, if her education stops with the work of the second 
stage — the only work which it is possible to do in the 
second stage, on account of the laws of the development 
of the intellectual power— her education remains forever 
unfinished, a garment not firm enongh to endure the 
stress of time, not fine enough to bear a moment's keen 
scrutiny, and only strong enough to fetter and trip feet 
that endeavor to make any real after- progress by its aid. 

but to tlie abandonment of their best-loved purauits, and tb.eir higlieaE, 
most clieriahed purposes. Thus, inoney-productiveiiess comes to be 
the test of tlie valae of all intellectual labor, even wltli men who 
would gladlj devote their lives to science or to literature, and per- 
haps be willing, for themselves, even to he poor in a society in which 
poverty ie almost a reproach. Thus It is that high aspirations are 
checked, and that strong resolves are broken. And thus it will be, 
until we have advanceil to such a point of civilisation and culture 
that we shall award that something which is only expressed by the 
word ' consideration ' to other eminence than that wjiich is attained 
In politics or in trade." 

I venture tho question with extreme diffidence, but would not this 
broader education of future wives and mothers save perhaps so 
much new legislation on the subject of divorce as is now in progresH 
in those parU of the country moat characteristically American ? 
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And yet this is what we are in the majority of casos 
doing for, or rather agaiiist, our intelHgent and energetic 
American girls. Docs it ever occur to ns to ask what 
becomes of this energy, deprived thus of its natnral out- 
let ? We liave only to turn to the records of our insane 
asylums or to the note-books of the physician and we are 
partially answered. This is more true than is generally 
supposed. If these girls had had real work for which tliey 
were responsible, and felt themselves able rationally to 
utilize the power of which they were blindly conscious, 
they wonJd not be found to-day in the wards of asylnnis, 
or condemned to the luxurious couches on which they 
spend their " inglorious days." Or, thirdly, we may iind 
another and quite difibrent development of this perverted 
but not destroyed energy,* this closing of the top of 
the chimneys. Many a woman is antagonistic, is com- 
bative, because she is forced into such a position, not be- 
cause she herself desires it. The smoke starts for the 
top of the chimney, as it should; but, baffled, it frets it- 
self in eddying whirls against the bricks, till, driven by 
the necessity of an outlet somewhere, not understanding 
what the trouble is, but only dimly realizing that there 
is trouble, it rushes back, choliiog in its passage the lire, 
and revenging itself on the author of the repression. 

Men and women iire wonderfully alike after all. The 
same motives move them, the same incitements. spur to 

* " Wo are impecfect beinga, and in nothing more impertect than 
ill our power of appreciating eacli otlier'a mental suflerlng. Wu see 
tlie odd contortions to wliich they give rise without Beeing' the 
reasons for them, and they are to ua fit subjects for carlcatare. Wu 
all know Mrs. Pardig-gle and Mrs. Jellyby, but few who have not 
home tt, know the pain of the pressure ftom within that forces 
natural activity info such distorted motion."— Mary Taylor, First 
Duty of Women. 
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lioiiorable efEort, and if a girl is assured that, being lialf- 
educated, half-educated she must remain, she will not, 
unless driven by tlie internal fire of irrepressible genius, 
try very earnestly to fit herself for the higher plane 
■which she can never reach. 

" Were it not better done, as otliers use, 
To Bport with Amaryllia in tlie shade. 
Or witJi tlie tangles of Nesera's hair ! " 

By all means it were tar better, if effort for broader 
work be of no avail, to eeaae to think of it, and to make 
one's self as comfortable as possible. And yet, how about 
the comfort in the coming years, when lier girls, who, 
thanks to the inevitable march of Truth, will have a bet- 
ter chance than she, and her boys, to wliotu the last stage 
. of education ia to be had for the asking, come to lier in 
vain for sympatliy and appreciation, to say nothing of 
the husband, from all understanding of whose rational 
thought she finds herself barred out?* Babies and 

* " Touag America is conceited, disrespectful, does not honor over- 
much hia mother. Commonly he Boon outstrips, or thinlfs he out- 
etripa, her mental attainments. Hersta dw dl a 
At best, in his fancied greatness, he pi wh 1 h 1 
what if she has traversed every inch f tl nt 11 

before him, has scaled those heights, ha nqu d 
has looked deeper into those mysteries asp at very point, 

can in an instant flood his darlcness w th 1 ghl s p with steady 
gaze the circumference of his groping th ght and h ws him ever 
an angelic intellect as well as a, mother's heart I With such a 
mother, filiaJ love would almost become worship. 

" How much of Francis Bacon's greatness was due to hia mother, 
who was the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, tutor to King Edward 
VI. 1 Every evening when Sir Anthony came home, he taught his 
daughter the lessons he had given to his royal pupil. Anne Cooke 
mastered Latin, Greek, end Italian, and became eminent as a scliolar 
and translator, and she taught her son. A suggestion of Bncon's 
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haif-educated eliildren are very pretty to play with, m- 
teresting to watch, and deliglitful to care for, but when 
tliey are married and liave children, for tliey can never 
he said, in any true sense, to be wives or mothers, tliey 
appear in a somewhat different aspect. I have some- 
times, out of sheer pity, wished that there were some 
State asylum for such children, when they are left, as the 
chances of life and death so oi^en leave them, unpro- 
tected in the world, with dependent children clinging to 
their useless hands. I have never seen a sadder siglit 
than such a woman, her physical aj'stem in perfect order 
and superbly developed, looking stunned and helpless 
into the world, unable to do anything for lierself or her 
children, and dependent upon the charity of her dead 
husband's friends — and perhaps tlie wise thought and ten- 
der care of a faithful servant, whose practical education 
was complete in the stem school of necessity — for food, 
clothing, and shelter. They have been only half -educated, 
and it seems as if the authority which has refused in the 
past to provide them with the power for their own main- 
tenance, ought to recognize their right to be supported ; 
as much asitdoesrecognize the duty of supporting others, 
for whose education it has failed properly to care in their 
youth, in Jails, penitentiaries, and prisons. 

As to the effect of the want of education and culture 
upon what are known as the most characteristic womanly 
qualities, whether physical or mental, no hotter illustra- 

reirerence for her, some conception o( what he felt that he owed 
her, may be gained from the touching request in his will that he 
might be buried by her side. ' For my burial, I desire it may be in 
Bt. Michael's Church at Qoriiambury, for there is the grave of my 
mother.' " — Addreti of Homer B. Bprague, at the laying of the 
comer-shme o/Sage College, ComeU Umternty. 
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tioii can be furnished than that of the women among tlie 
Arkaiieaa refugees, who during the war came ci'owding 
for protection into Missouri. Tliey had not dwelt in a 
frigid and contracting climate ; they had not been physi- 
cally over-worked, and they had not been co-educated, for 
they had not been educated at all, either physically, in- 
tellectually, or morally. Should we not have expected 
to find in these children of nature, these women who had 
spent their lives in idleness, undisturbed by any brain- 
work, at least, finely developed forms? But what did 
we lind in the quarters assigned them? Without a sin- 
gle exception, they were tall, thin, and angular in face 
and form, while the masculine loudness, harshness, and 
depth of their voices, and the masculine expression of 
features and movement, made us involuntarily recoil from 
them as if they were something monstrous, in being neither 
man nor woman. The animal nature, informed only in a 
small degree by the spiritual, inevitaljly descends through 
lower forms, and when we find it deprived entirely of spirit- 
ual guidance, we find a something lower than the dog that 
is grateful for our kindness, or the horse that whinnies as 
he heara o«r step on the gravel-walk ; for we find the 
idiot. 

But meantime, while the child is passing through all 
these stages of mental development, as ordained by the 
Creator, the definite school-work is intrusted to the hands 
of professional teachers. American parents throw this re- 
sponsibility entirely off from their own slioulders when 
they send their girls to school, with somewhat the same feel- 
ing of relief as that with which they lead theirf amily physi- 
cian to the bedside of the little girl, for whose indisposition 
they have, before summoning him, anxiously endeavored 
to care. There is only one difference: in the case of 
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the physician, they relate to him fully all the symptoms 
and previous treatment ; they remain by the bedside after 
he has gone, in tlie capacity of nurses, and they sue 
to it that his prescriptions are obtained and ad- 
ministered, and his suggestions in every respect exactly 
followed, while, in the case of the teacher, they send the 
eliild, leaving her to make her own discoveries as to pi-e- 
vions symptoms and treatment, and they do not inquire 
into the directions given, the nature of tiie work pre- 
scribed, or the effect. Having tlius, as they think, placed 
the whole matter in the hands of the teacher, they are 
often surprised and annoyed at the result. I am taking 
it for granted here that the teacher is qualified for her 
part of the work, as to method ; and, if not working under 
a course of study laid out for her, as in the public schools, 
is herself able to arrange and plan. This is the most favor- 
able aspect of the subject. Hut there is indisputably 
another side. If mothers would only work with the 
teachers, so that the home influences brought to bear on the 
girls in matters already diseuBsed, especially in the direc- 
tion of the reading of their daughters, should be healthful 
and strong, the teachers would be saved much time and 
energy, which could be tar more usefully apphed for the 
benefit of the child. I speak from the midst of a profes- 
sion which often suffers in reputation, nay, even in ac- 
tual character, from this very cause. 

To go in detail through the part of intellectual edu- 
cation which belongs especially to the teacher, is impos- 
sible here, nor would such a discussion be in place in 
these pages. It has its place properly only in profes- 
fiionat literature, just as the details of the treatment of a 
case placed under medical care, whether preventive or 
curative, belong only in the pages of a medical journal. 
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A few eaggestions onlj will be added in this departs 
ment. 

It is evident to the most superlicia] observer tliat a 
vast amount of time is spent over such studies as gram- 
mar, geography and history in our schools, with but 
Httle perceivable resdt. This is due in great measure to 
tlie fact that the manufacture of text-boolis haa become 
in America a profitable busiaess in a money point of 
view, and that, consequently, what text-boobs shall be 
used in our schools, both public and private, is decided 
more by the publishers than by the educators. Hence 
tlie graded series of School Geographies, for instance, 
through some live or six of which the pupil is obliged to 
wade, one after another, to find in each, only the same 
matter in sentencesof a somewhat greater length. Ilenee, 
to go one step iarther, the stupefying of so many minds 
in our schools. Nothing is more deadening to all mental 
activity than unmeaning repetitions, a fact easily veri- 
fied by anyone who, wakeful through mental disturbance 
at night, will take the trouble to repeat and re-repeat 
any meaningless thing. It is the lounging, deadening 
brain-work of wliich we have too much, not the active, 
vivifying brain-work of which we have too little, that 
does injure the system. The whole healthy tone of the 
mind is destroyed, and evils, mental and physical, follow 
in rapid succession. 

From the process of text-book manufacturing also 
spring tlie endless number of corapendiums and abstracts 
with which our schools are deluged, mental power 
diluted, and the pockets of the parents unnecessarily 
taxed for the support of large publishing houses, not for 
the education of their children. 

Another cause of tliis stupefying process is the rigid 
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syetem by which most lar^ schools are conchicted, 
where promotions, from one class to anotlier, cim take 
place, say, once a year, the pupil who, on examination, 
falls short of the required per cent of correct answers, 
being forced to review the work of the entire previous 
year before going on. More elasticity, more fluidity, as 
it were, is sadly needed in our system of public school 
education before this evil will be to any great extent 
modified.* 

It would be a waste of time to say that one ought not 
to be overworked, were it not that some persons always 
eeem to imply that any intellectual work is over-work. 
It would seem equally superfluous to say that for intel- 
lectual health there ought not to be any surplus energy, 
for the latter statement seems as axiomatic as the former. 

The problem with which educators are chiefly con- 
cerned is that of fully employing the energies without 
overtasking them. If the dividing line between erwugh 
and too much could be determined as exactly as the 
Mississippi River marks the series of lowest points where 
the eastern elope of the Kocky Mountains meets the 
western slope of the Alleghanies, our work as teachers were 
easy indeed. Teaching, however, is not the only profes- 
sion where such unsolved problems exist, for individual 
cases, and we teachers are thus but a part of a noble army 
of professional workers, so we take heart of grace, and are 
not ashamed. 

But the fact remains to be considered that the work of 
Bchool education is, as the result of unavoidable destiny, 

• For a full and masterly diBcusaion of tliia eubject, its evils and 
remedies, I must refer to the report on the St. Louia Public Schools 
(or the year 1871-3, by Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent, p. 80 et 
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in AinerJea, passing veryrapidly into the hands of women. 
We may deplore thia, but we cannot prevent it. Tlie 
last ceiisiia showed that the number of women teachers 
111 the United States stands already to that of tlie men 
as 123,980 to 78,709, and the ratio is daily increasing. 
There is no other country in the world, then, where it is 
so all important that the girls should receive a complete 
education. In one view, this tendency' of the times is 
of great value. The years spent in teaching are often 
the most valuable training for the work of the mother. 
No other employment calls for a greater exercise, and 
hence, a greater development, of the directive power, and 
of the knowledge of human nature which wiii enable her 
well and wisely to direct her children, successfully to 
grapple with the " servant problem," and to sweep a large 
circle of details within the compass of generalized rules. 
She has learned what industry means, not, as was said by 
a Christian writer of the thirteenth century, only "to 
pray to God, to love man, to knit and to sew." She 
has not "everlastingly something in her hand, though 
no one profits by her labor, and she is reduced to look 
for Iier sole reward in civil speeches made for useless gifts, 
or insincere praise of household ornaments that are in 
everybody's way," covers, and covers for covers, and 
covers for covers of covers. 

Many women " are busy, very busy ; they have hardly 
time to do this thing, because they really wish, or ought 
to do that, but with all their driving, their energy is en- 
tirely dissipated, and nothing comes from their countless 
labors," and I ask, in the words of a Russian woman, " Is 
it not a great loss to the economy of society when such 
an amount of strength is wasted and leaves behind it no 
good work!" 
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But many persons continually pursue self-cootradictoi'y 
ends, simply for the reason that their education hae been 
BO narrow and limited that they are not able to see thesu 
ends as self-contradictory. 

Indeed, there are other disabilities than the physical 
for the duty of a mother. " The want of self-control 
that comes of an objectless life, the nninqniring habit 
of frivolous employment, disaljle her from fulfilling this 
duty, and to remain a child does not give the ability to 
educate children." * The power of independent think- 
ing, without which there can be no judgment, and which 
alone frees the soul, the real mother nmst have, and our 
girls should be most carefully educated izito it. 

Which course, then, will be best to fit the average 
child for her future work in the active world, a couree of 
private lessons, or the life of the school, which is in itself 
a miniature world, where she learns to measure her own 
acquirements and character by those of others, and is 
educated into the knowledge that individual caprice 
cannot be aliowed as a rule of conduct ! And is tliere 
any country in the world whose citizens need to leara a 
respect for law more than in America ! 

As to the branches which girls have t!ie ability success- 
fully to pursue, the question is no longer an open one. 
The experiments at Oberlin, Antioch, the Northwestern 
University, Michigan University, Vassarand many other 
institutions, not to go out of our own country, are Bufii- 
ciently positive and conclusive to convince the most 
ineredulous-t If the question be as to the branches 

• Mary Taylor, First Daly of Women, p. 03, Emily Faith/ull, 
London, 1870. 

t Extracts from the last two Reports at the President of Michigan 
Univeraity on thia point will be found in the Appendix, 
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whicli she ought to pnrBue, that is also to some extent 
settled. The courses of study wliioh are laid down for 
students in European and American universities, repre- 
sent simply the condensed judgment of centuries of 
experience and induction as to the means by which the 
human intellect may he most surely strengthened and 
developed. They are the results of long generalization, 
and are founded deep on a knowledge of the human 
niiud. Shall we venture to depart from tlie old ways, 
and to decry the customs handed down to us from the 
ages gone by ? Do we not know that the -wisdojn of 
twenty centuries, as to the best means for developing 
t!ie human mind, is greater than the knowledge of one ? 
Since we are " heirs of all the ages," why throw away 
our inheritance! 

In one word, our girls should be so educated intellec- 
tually that there will no longer be any internal barriers 
to their progress, and when this is done they will find 
that the external bamers, against which they fret them- 
selves, have disappeared. When Britomart had fairly 
conquered and bound witli his own chains tlie enchanter 
within the castle, she found, as she passed out, that the 
castle walls, the iron doors and the fire which had 
barred her entrance had no longer any existence. We 
can yet afford to learn lessons of wisdom from the 
prophetic " woman's poet " of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Whether our school giris and college girls will be injured 
physically, mentally or morally, by granting to the boy 
and man students, in our high schools and universities, the 
advantage of fellow-workers of the other sex, is a question 
which, though practically settled to a large extent by 
experience, ought not perhaps to be passed over here in 
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entire silence. One ver}' curiouB feature of this question 
with regard to the education of our girls seems to be 
this; those who are most urgent that the question should 
be decided bj facts do not bring them forward, but base 
their position on general principles assumed, and on 
theory. As has been well said by President White, of 
Cornell, to seek for information on the real results, so 
far, of the experiment in our colleges from the authorities 
of colleges that have never tried it, would be to commit the 
same absurdity as "if the Japanese authorities, aroused 
to the necessities of railroads and telegraplis, had cor- 
responded with eminent Chinese philosophers regarding 
the ethics of the subject, instead of sending persons to 
observe the working of railroads and telegraphs where 
they were already in use." Where inquiries were made 
of universities wliich had never tried the experiment, 
"the majority of responses were overwlielmingly against 
the admission of women. It was declared to bo 'con- 
trary to nature,' 'likely to produce confusion,' 'danger- 
ous,' 'at variance with the ordinances of God;' in short, 
every argument that a mandarin would be sure to evolve 
from his interior consciousness against a railroad or a 
telegraph which he had never seen." 

I am not forgetful that the high ground of philosophy 
is the only proper one from which to settle the question of 
the sphere of any human being, and wliat education will 
fit her for it ; but after this has been done, if special ob- 
jections are raised against the possibility or advisability, 
in a utilitarian or physiological point of view, such spe- 
cial assertions, in default, from their very nature, of any 
other possible demonstration, must be proved or dis- 
proved by experience — and yet these materialfacts ai-e 
not allowed in evidence by those who theoretically insist 
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most vigorously upon facts.* The opponents of higher 
education for women, which practically is the same thing 
ae co-education, have within a few years shifted their 
ground. At lirst it was asserted that woman was not 
equal, mentally, to the thorough mastering of the higher 
brandies of stndy. Having been driven from that posi- 
tion by tlie indisputable evidence of percentages on 
written examinations, tliey have taken up their new po-^ 
sition with the assertion that women are not able 
physically to put-sue a tliorough and complete course of 
study — for, I repeat again, that for the masses, co-eduea- 
tion and higher education for women are practically one 
and the same thing. In this position of the question, 
we have only two things for which to be profoundly 
thankful : The first is that we, as living women, are.as- 
serted by no one to be composed of more than two parts — ■ 
spirit and body. The second is, that we have in our own 
hands, at last, the means of finally disposing of this ques- 
tion, by disproving the second assertion. 

To us as women, as wives, as mothers, as older sisters, 
as friends, as teachers, as college girls, as school girls, 
and to us alone, the settlement of the question has at 
last been fairly handed over. We have only, in all 
these relations, to learn the laws of physical health, and 
to obey them, and the whole matter will be set forever 
at rest. We have only to see to it, day and night, that 
our girls are educated into proper ways of living as 
regards food, clothing, sleep and exercise, till we have 
created for them a second nature of fixed, correct physi- 

• On the subject of Co-education, I refer again to the Report of 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of the Public Schools of St. Louis, 
for 1860-70, p. 17 et sej., where the actual effects, physical, mental 
and moral are ^ven in detail. 
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cal habits — and we alone can do tliis — and tlie end is at 
hand. We have at last tlie right to settle our own 
questions conceded to us. The responsihility of the de- 
cision, whether our girls are to have wliat we demand 
for them — nay, what they themselves are eagerly and 
persistently demanding, is decided, by the new position, 
to belong to us, and to us alone. Responsibility means 
duty. Are we ready to accept the one, and to perform 
the other ? 
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MORAL EDUCATION; 
THE CULTURE OP THE "WIEL. 



" In hire h hye bewte witliou1«n pryde, 
Youthe withouten grefhed or folye ; 
To all hor workea vertue is her gjde, 
Huniblesse hath slayen in Uer, tyrmnnye. 
She is mirrour of alle curtesye ; 
Hir lierte is verray chambre of holyneaee. 
Her hand mynistce of fredom and almesse." 

— Chaucbh, Man op Lawbs Tale. 

The thorough education of the Will is that which 
renders the pupil 

1. Civilized, 

2. Moral, 

3. Religions. 

If educated into a civilized being, she learns to subject 
her own natural and unregulated — her savage will, we 
might say — to the customs and habits of eivilizfed society. 
If educated into a moral being, she learus to subject her 
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will, not to the idea of what is agreeahle or useful, but 
to the idea of what is simply right. If educ-iited into a 
religious being, she learns to submit her will to tlie 
Divine Will, and in her relation to God, she first be- 
comes freed from the bonds of all finite and transitory 
things, and attains to the region where pei'feet obedience 
and perfect freedom coincide.* A woman wiio is virtu- 
ous, so to speak, with regard to the first, might be cliai'- 
acterized as polite ; she who is virtuous in regai-d to tlie 
second, as conscientious; and she who is virtuous in 
regard to the third, as humble. She who is ail these 
may be said to have been thoroughly educated as to her 
Will. The culture of the Will may be, then, 

1. Social, 

2, Moral, 



In this realm, as in that of the intellect, the j 
of education consists in developing a spiritual being out 
of a natural being. It is the clothing, or ratJier, the in- 
forming of the natural with the spiritual. The part of 
education which relates to the social life is almost en- 
tirely given to the parents ; and generally, fi-om the 
great demands which business makes on the father, it 
falls almost wholly into the hands of the mother. It is 
she who must train the little girl into habits of neatness, 
of obedience, of order, of regularity, of punctuality- 
email virtues, but the foundation stones of a moral 

• I am following^ here, bb elaewhere, the direction indicated by the 
Germaa philosopher, mj obligations to whom I have before acknowl- 
edged, and from whose work ou the Science of PeAngogj I have ao 
often quoted. 
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character, and into habits of unselfishnees and of poUte- 

Social Culture.— T^e&tness in person, as in drese, is not 
natural to the woman of a savage tribe, neither is it a 
characteristic of hermits. It is the product of eivih'zed 
society. It is a recognition, in some sense, of the equality 
of others to one's self, a bending of the undisciplined will 
to the pleasure and satisfaction of others. Like all other 
habits, it becomes, in time, agreeable to the person who 
practises it, but the first training into it, is a painful 
struggle. 

Do we not all remember that in the picture painted 
by the melancholy Jacques of the shadow side of human 
existence, the " shining morning face " of the child was 
not forgotten as one of the shadow tints of that stage of 
life? 

The education into habits of neatness is almost entirely 
in the hands of the mother or of her deputies. She her- 
self then must be thoroughly educated into it, and it 
were well that she remembered and taught her daugh- 
ters to remember, that real neatness includes the unseen 
as well as the seen. Neatness has a moral significance 
not to be despised, for though it is true that the dress ie 
an index of the character, and that external neatness 
habitually covering untidy underclothing, is only typical 
of some moral unsoundness, it is equally true that there 
is an influence in the other direction, from the external, 
inwards. The habit of neatness furnishes soil in which 
the tree of self-respect may begin its growth. Do we 
not all know that a child behaves better in clean clothes 
than in soiled ones? And has there not been a percepti- 
ble elevation in the real character of the city police since 
they were dressed in neat uniforms "i I know that tlie 
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fact that they are io uniform, touches another point, 
and 3'et it is not all. If instead of setting the beggar on 
horseback, we clothe him in clean and neat garments, we 
all know that we have given him an impulse in the 
direction of the good. 

Obedience is perhaps the next habit to be spoken of. 
Unquestioning obedience we must demand from the child 
for her own safety. It may often be a question of life 
and death whether the Jittle girl runs when she is called, 
or throws away something which she Iiaa in her hand, 
instead of putting it into her mouth. But has pot this 
habit of obedience a higher office than this \ It is the 
first yielding of the untrained will to rightful authority, 
and as such, has an immense significance. The mother 
who cannot train her daughters and sons to obedience 
were better childless, for she is but giving to her country 
elements of weakness, not elements of strength. She is 
furnishing future inmates for jaila, penitentiaries, and 
prisons, and putting arms into the hands of the enemies 
of law and order. And yet, bow can a woman who has 
no clear ideas herself of what should be demanded and 
enforced, and hardly a sufficient command of language to 
express directions clearly, who was never taught herself 
to obey, and who has no definite idea of what end she 
really wishes to attain, educate her children into obedi- 
ence % A sense of exact justice, a persistent attention, 
and a consistent thought are necessary. Has the education 
which we have been giving our girls tended to develop 
these \ Are they not " developed only by mental work 
in those very directions whioh have scarcely heretofore 
formed a part of the education of our girls?" Does not 
the welfare of the country imperatively demand that we 
give those who are to be the only educators of the chil- 
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dren in their first and decisive years, a thorough, slow, a 
well-founded and finished education ? 

Oi'der, in any of its manifeBtationB, is not natural to 
the ra<!e. But the very nature of civilization forces it 
upon us. We may yield our will at first to its demands, 
or we may oppose, but it will not take a very long time 
in the latter case for the demands of social life to give us 
so great an amount of annoyance, that the pain of the 
inconvenience incurred will far outweigh the pleasure of 
lawlessness in this respect. Here, also, the mother is 
supreme, though the teacher should come to her aid very 
effectually when the school-days begin, and here I touch 
a subject which demands a little more attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it, for too much cannot be aaid of 
the great significance of rules as educators in girls' 
schools. It is allowed in very large schools, and where 
boys and girls are brought together, that there must be 
strict rules, because large masses cannot be successfully 
managed without ; but it is generally taken for granted 
in a girls' school, and where the numbers are small, that 
very little or no discipline is rec^uired or even desirable. 
This view follows logically enough if one assumes that 
the object of discipline is the present good of the 
school as a whole. But if we assume that its prime ob- 
ject is the future benefit of the pupils, individually, it 
will follow that the size of the school is not an element 
which should enter into the question at all, and this is" 
the basis which I assert to be the only true one, 

I do not deny that there may be too many rules. 
One may endeavor to hedge pupils around with arbitrary 
prohibitions, but any attempt at this, like any other un- 
reasonable action, will soon result in its opposite, so that 
the two extremes are ultimately the same in effect, Many 
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persons speak and act as if they believed rules to be in 
themselves only a necessary evil, of which the less we 
have the better, and an entire absence of which would 
be the desirable state. Kousseau might be said to he the 
leader of this class, educationally speaking, for this is 
pre-eminently the doctrine which he teaches, though 
I fancy that those who object most to rules are not 
often aware that they are arraying themselves under his 
banner. 

That school-work should go on in regular routine, that 
a regular order should be established, and that no slight 
cause should be suffered to break this, that tlfere should 
be some well-defined and regular order in which pupils 
should come to and go from their hourly duties — the im- 
portance of these things to quiet and economy of time 
IB as nothing, compared to the results of regulations like 
these on the intellectual and moral character. The daily 
and hourly habit in external observances repents itself in 
habits of thought and study. Unconsciously, facts are 
learned, and thoughts take on regular habits, and the 
impress made by the silent work of years is ineffaceable. 
It will show itself, in years to come, if we refer only to so- 
called "practical" things — and this is what our condemn- 
ers of rules are seeking for,— in well-ordered homes, 
where ea«h duty has its appointed time, and where the 
necessary labor goes on so regularly that it is hardly no- 
ticeable, except in an absence of all confuBion and a per- 
manent sense of quiet ; — homes where, because of this 
regularity, time will remain for higher culture, and the 
whole family will be elevated thereby. 

Closely connected with this matter of regularity is that' 
of Punctuality, which should be no less trained at school 
into a habit, and the effect of which, rn the moral char- 
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acter, is no less important. Ae far aa school goes, punc- 
tuality is necessary in order that work be thoroughly 
done, and that time be saved. But it is not for this reason 
BO much as for the far-reaching influences on the whole 
character, that tlie little girl should be made to feel it a 
matter of importance that she is in her seat when the 
bell strikes, and that she is ready for her work at the 
precise minute appointed. Is it not at once seen how a 
requisition of this kind will gently force her into habits 
of order ? If she suffer for being late, because, wlien 
she started for school she could not find her rubbers or 
gloves, she will be more careful the next day that they 
are in tlieir proper places. If she is late at recitation be- 
cause her pencil was not to be found at the call, she wiU 
tinally conclude that it would be a better plan to keep 
arithmetic, slate and pencil together ; and so, almost in- 
sensibly, her books and appointments generally will fall 
into groups and classes in her desk. Not only there, but 
at home, will tlie same effect he seen ; and not only now, 
but through all her life, the liabit will run. It needs 
only a moment's reflection to show how great will be the 
result. Accustomed to collect her thoughts at a certain 
time, for a certain work, she wUl have acquired a mastery 
over them which will make her self-controlled, ready in 
emergencies, and able to summon her whole mental power 
at will for any work when it may be necessary. 

Again, that silence should be enforced in school may 
be desirable for the immediate quiet resulting therefrom, 
but that the continual impulse to talk should be restrained 
and held in check by the will, till the subjection of im- 
pulse to will shall become a daily and hourly habit, is a 
matter of no less than infinite moment. 

And the wise teacher, who must always look beyond 
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the present and immediate result, to its future and medi- 
ate consequences, worlis steadily, through the enforce- 
ment of such regulations, on the formation of the char- 
acter of the child under her influence, basing her action 
on the rational fonndations of the Science of Education, 
and mindful ever that the so-called intellectual part of 
her work will not be well performed if these bo neg- 
lected. 

Laws and rules are, to her, not an unfortunate neces- 
sity, inseparable from society, but the divinely-appointed 
. means whereby the human soul shall attain perfect de- 
velopment ; not a record of rights grudgingly surrendered 
by the individual for temporal advantage, but the voluo- 
tary placing under foot of capricious impulses, that by 
this renunciation the individual may ascend to liis own 
noblest freedom. 

Do not tlie very weaknesses, habits and failures, which 
are considered especially feminine, result from the gener- 
al lack in a proper appreciation of the educational value 
of strict and exactly enforced rules ? It is because little 
girls have not, in their educative process, been forced to 
accept the responsibility, and to suffer the results of their 
own deeds, that they are, in after life, placed in false and 
wdiculouB positions, wlien tliey are forced to come in 
contact, whether in housekeeping or in business, with " 
the rational regulations of business life. They expect, 
and take, special privileges, and feel thenriselves aggrieved 
if these are not accorded ; they continually place tlieir 
own individual opinions or fancies alongside of the nec- 
essary laws of trade, as if the two were to be balanced 
for a single moment ; they have not learned tliat there 
are times when silence is better than speech, and they 
seem to think that a polite apology ought to be accepted 
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by the president and directors o^ a bank, in lieu of tlie 
payment at tlie proper time of a protested note. 

Tlmt tliese follies are iinivereally characterized, wher- 
ever tiiey occur, by the term " a woman's way of doing 
business," is sufficient proof tliat tliey are cliai-aeteristie 
of tlie majority of women ; but that t!ie cause of tlie 
trouble lies, not in their nature, but in their education is 
proved by the fact tliat wherever women have received 
a thorough business training, theee charming and bewil- 
dering feminine characteristics, wliich render them only 
a source of confusion, are not found. Co-education is, 
in this respect, of iiicalciiliible good to our American 
girls, for the necessary laws of rational discipline, in a 
mixed sciiool, must bear as well on the girls as on the 
boys, and the result is, if possible, of greater val(ue to 
the girls than to the boys, 

"When we tell the little girl that she must not insist 
on keeping all her playthings tightly hugged to her 
bosom, and persuade her to allow her sister to look at 
or play with tliem, when the little arms are slowly un- 
folded and the toy half hesitatingly handed over, we be- 
hold the bending of a natural will, and one of the first 
victories of the spiritual being. There is a great struggle 
going on in the tiny thought. She is probably too young 
to be amenable to reasoning, and simply yields to the 
force of the already acquired habit of obedience, or to the 
force of her affection. 

But if she do not yield, if she still hugs the toys in her 
natural selfishness, shall we be educating her if by physi- 
cal pain we force her to drop them ? A single illustration 
and question of this kind will show how large interests 
are involved in what is seemingly so simple a riiatter. 
The question of how we shall deal with her to force her 
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to do what slie ought to do, cannot be answered without 
first determining what is tlie end in view. Have we simply 
in mind as an end that the other child shal! have some 
of tlie toys in that particular instance, or is it tlie train- 
ing, the education of the untrained will, of which we are 
thinking ? And yet the question must be decided at 
once. The pouting child stands there in full possession 
of ail the playthings, her arms rosy with the strain, and 
the other child, quite as natural, quite as imtrained, is per- 
liaps preparing to take her share by violence, and cries 
aloud for justice. Is it not manifest that every mother- 
that every woman who may have the care of children, 
should be so educated that she may guide her conduct in 
every such emergency by some established principles, and 
with a clear vision of causes and results ? How many 
such questions come up for settlement in the course of 
twelve hours, only a woman who has had for a day the 
cliarge of two or three young children can know ; and 
liow often has she, in the cou^te of half an hour, either 
from the result of her decision, or from her own reflection, 
become convinced that she has done exactly the thing 
which she ought not to have done ! This would not be 
80 often the case if our girls were really educated. 

We hold a general in the army responsible for the 
mistakes of execution made under his orders, and if he 
commit many, we aseert him to be incompetent, half-edu- 
cated, and demand that he be superseded. 

We put a girl who -has never had the chance for any 
study or compreliension of the only thought which could 
give a rational ground for such decisions, at the head of 
a family, and when, either in devotion to interests which 
she practically thinks of greater importance, or in despair 
at her own want of success, fretted and worried beyond ■ 
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the power of endurance, she tails in nervous health and 
gives np the care of lier children to ignorant nurses, we 
wonder tliat American children are so unnily. We sow 
the wind and we reap the whirlwind, but the sowing was 
done !ong ago in the narrow and unfinished education . 
which we gave to our girls, now the mothers. 
P Politeness does not consist in any outside mannerisms, 
/ nor is it simply kindness. It consists, as a wiser than I 
1 lias said, in treating every pei-son as if .she were what she 
I might be, instead of what she actually is. A person tells 
UB what we know not to be true. We do not contradict 
her, which would be treating her as if she intended to- 
tell a lie, though we may be convinced that such was the 
actual case, but we treat her as if she intended to be a 
scrupulously truthful person. We speak not to her then, 
but to a non-existing ideal of her, when we ask her 
politely whether she may not be mistaken, or when we 
do not answer at all, thereby assuming that her state- 
ment was correct. Or a self-important salesman insists, 
very impolitely, because he thereby implies that we know 
nothing of what we desire, that the piece of goods which 
we are examining is of charming colors, tastefully com- 
bined, and is in fact the very thing which we most neexl. 
If we answered him as our natural impulse prompts, 
" according to his folly," we simply treat him as what 
he actually is, and we are as impolite as he. The woman 
who has been educated into true politeness answers him, 
if she answer him at all, as if he were what he actually 
is not, a better jildge of her needs than she herself is. 
And so with all cases of politeness. 

It is manifest that no manual of manners or etiquette 

of polite society can be of the slightest avail, and all such 

. would ^eem beneath notice here, were it not evident from 
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the number of siieh books publiehetl, and the number 
sold, that there is a large demand for them. 

Nothing to an observer can be a more comic sight 
than the result produced on manners by their faitiifiil 
study. It is sufficient for lis to try to imagine the man 
who of all our acquaintance is the most truly and ex- 
quisitely polite, endeavoring to follow out the cast-iron 
rules contained in these hooks, for ns to appreciate the 
difference between the politeness which springs from 
within and that which is only a shabby veneering. Of 
American mothers and American teachers what propor- 
tion are, by having attained a mastership in this art of 
politeness, fully able to educate our girls into it ? Arc 
■ we not a sadly uneducated people ? 

But there is still something else to be done. In the un- 
restrained and affectionate intercourse of the family, the 
girl has not felt the necessity of concealing in any degreo 
her real self. She is under an observation that is intelli- 
gent and sympathetic, and slie is sure of the kindest con- 
stniction of all her actions. If she talts or laughs loudly, 
for instance, it is not supposed that this springs from a 
desire to attrtet attention, but from the naturil, innocent 
overflowing jt healthful spints, and a forgettulness of 
self. But hei social eiucitirn cannot be called finished 
till she his m some measure bten tmght to disti-ust 
others. She must learn that society is net one vast 
family, abounding m sympatliy, and always ready to 
put the kindest construction on her woi'ds and actions. 
She must learn this sooner or later. Shall she learn it 
by mortifying experiences, by linding herself often in 
absurd and annoying positions, by having her confidence 
betrayed, and the outspoken utterances resulting from 
her very purity of thought made the occasion of coarse 
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remarks and suspicions ; or shall she be guarded against 
all these by being taught that she must not give all the 
world credit for being as pure and innocent as she? We 
must so edncate her that she vill not lightly give her 
coniidenee, or show to uninterested persons too much of 
her real self. In other words, we must educate her into 
a reserve, into the gentle, unoffending dignity which 
holds all but the nearest and dearest at a little distance 
from herself. This is not teaching deceit. It is only 
teaeliing what mnst be learned, the means of " possessing 
one's self in peace." The majority of onr girls who talk 
and laugh loudly on Broadway, do not do this to attract at- 
tention. Tliey do it simply because their education on 
this point is not yet completed, A sligltt indication of 
the same defect in education is the profusion of endear- 
ing pet names, which we find in the published catalogues 
of girl students. If the girls themselves do not realize 
the impropriety of thus publishing to a world of careless 
strangers, tiie names which family affection has bestowed 
upon them, should not the teachers who compile the 
catalogues, direct and overrule their uneducated taste! 
It is only necessary to imagine the catalogue of Harvard 
or Yale, printed in the same maimer, to make manifest, 
I to the girls themselves, the want of proper dignity 
Men, in their intercourse with tlie wtu'l'^) 
learn sooner than women, by the rough teaching of ex- 
perience, the necessity of fending in their inner selves 
from the outer world. But both boys and girls might 
be saved much time and pain, if parents and guardians 
recognized more clearly that this was a part of edu- 
cation. 

But in all the training of the will on this social side, 
we must never forget, and here lies the greatest problem 
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for tl)e educator, that individuality is not. to be sacrificed, 
tliat it must be most jealously preserved. We have oniy 
to remember what lias heeti eo oiten said before, that 
education consists, not in destroying, bnt in training. 
The wil! is only to be directed, never, to be broken, or 
even weakened, and she who endeavors to do this is 
working in the intei-eat of evil and not of good, while 
she who should, if it were possible, succeed in it, would 
have, as the result of her efforts, only a total ruin instead 
of a fair and stately edifice. It may often, indeed, be- 
come her duty to strengthen it, for without a strong will, 
the moral nature will fall a prey to the forces of evil as 
surely and quickly as the body, deprived of the life 
principle, rushes to corruption and disintegration. 

Moral Culture. — In the previous division, the will 
has been supposed to be guided by the educator, but 
now another guide is to be followed, for it becomes 
the work of the educator to teach that " nothing in 
the world has any absolute value except Will guided 
by the Right." We must presuppose before we can 
produce any great efi^ect in this direction a consider- 
able education of the intellect, in order that the child 
may have some intelligent idea of the Right, otSier- 
wjse we shall be leaving her to the saddest mistakes. 
The African chief, who, being convinced that it was 
right for him, before baptism, to dispense with one of 
his two wives, for both of whom he had a sincere aft'ec- 
tion, performed, so far as he knew, a highly virtuous ac- 
tion in eating one of them, and no girl whose intellect 
has not been well trained can sately be delivered over to 
the direction of her own conscience. The Spanish and 
the French mothers tacitly recognize the truth of this 
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proposition, by tlie constant surveillance which they ex- 
ercise over their daughters. It is contrary to the whole 
spirit of onr American life to be bo watchful. By so 
much the more, then, ought we to see to it, that the 
conscience, to whose custody American mothers hand 
over their daughters' actions, be an enlightened one. 
No merely prescriptive external rules, borrowed from 
society when the mothers were girls, can fully answer the 
purpose. These may do for communities that are com- 
paratively stationary, but in our rapidly moving Ameri- 
can life, our girls must have a more stable guide. 

It is not often recognized that the cause of much 
chafing and worry in American homes — a chafing and a 
worry which is scarcely found in Europe — -is only this 
truly American phenomenon of rapid national growth.* 
The mother who was educated only thirty years ago 
finds herself unable to understand her daughter's rest- 
lessness. As great a distance divides the thought of the 
mother and daughter in America as in Germany lies, be- 
tween the great-grandmother and the great-granddaugh- 
ter, and these latter named relatives are, by a wise pro- 
vision of Providence, not often permitted to come into 
contact at the time when the girl begins to assert her 
own individuality, and hence, the chafing referred to 
above, is saved. If Methuselahs were not exeeptionsl in 
these days in America, who can estimate to how great a 
degree the unavoidable friction of family society would 
be increased ! 

We must never, in this question of education, forget 

• We may, from the eamo cause, eipect soon to detect signs of 
the same trouble, to a marked degree, in Russia. 
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for one moment tlie peculiar eonditione which surround 
our girls, from the peculiarities of national government 
and society. Again, then, it is, in tiiis point of view, 
of imperative importance tliat our girls be allowed, 
nay, forced, to complete their intellectual education. 

We have now so to educate the girl that she sliall do 
what is right, eiinply because it is right, and not because 
it is useful or politic so to do ; that she shall abstain from 
what is wrong, simply and, only because it is wrong, and 
not because it will be harmful to her if she do not. 
These two statements would, however, be fully expressed 
by the first one, for it, is evident that if she always do 
what is right she will never be able to do what is wrong, 
and positive education is much better tlian negative, and 
an active, better than a passive state of mind. In the 
first years of the bttle girl's life this lesson can be im- 
pressed upon her only by example, and fortunate have 
those of ns been who, both in grandmother and mother, 
from our earliest childhood up, can remember no single 
instance, however trifling, of deviation from obedience 
to the "stern daughter of the voice of God." Though 
at first we did not know what the power was, we felt, 
through all our childish consciousness, that there was a 
power behind the tlirone from which onr laws emanated, 
whose voice was antiiority itself. Some of us may even 
recall the impression made upon us, as clear now as in 
the long gone years, when we distinctly formulated in 
words, with a certain sense of satisfaction, the conviction 
that " even grown-up people cannot do as they please ; " 
and yet, that the power which prevented this doing as 
they pleased was neither fashion, nor custom, nor the 
opinion of society. 

Let the little girl be so educated that " while she 
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praises and i-ejoices over, and receives into her soul, the 
good, and becomes noble and good, she will .JT^istly blame 
and hate the bad, now in the days of her youth, even 
hefore she is able to know the reason of the thing, and 
when Reason comes, she will recognize and salute her as 
a friend with whom her education has made her long 
familiar." * 

But when the girl is older, and especially Ht the time 
when the whole character is most impressible, this part 
of education can be iinnly laid in the cement of rational 
conviction, and if it is laid on no shifting sands of con- 
tradictory character in the educator, we may safely trust 
to its enduring support. There must be no compromise 
here. The doctrines that the good are happy, that hon- 
esty is tlie best policy, etc., are of no avail. They will 
not do as a guide for life, and the sooner American 
mothers and teachers learn this, the better for America. 

When the girl yields in every direction unquestioning 
obedience to Duty, she is virtuous, and she is virtuous 
only in so far as she does this. But as duty rules in 
every direction, to God, to the State, Society, the Family, 
and ourselves, and as her voice is as authoritative at one 
time as at another, it follows that no one virtue can be 
said to he superior to any other. Those of us who have 
had the widest experience have learned that the whole 
hierarchy of virtues generally stand or fail together, for 
they are all only the making actual of simple duty. 

I quote again from Rosenkranz, with i-egard to a habit 
often found among girls: "The pupil must be warned 
against a certain moral negligence, whidi consists in 
yielding to certain weaknesses, faults or crimes, a little 

•Plato, ife^.,Book m. 
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longer and a little longer, becauee lie has fixed a certain 
time, after which he intends to do better. Perhaps he 
will assert that his companions, his surroundings, his 
position must be dianged before he can alter his internal 
conduct. Wherever education or temperament favors 
sentimentality, we shall find birthdays, New Tear's day, 
confirmation day, etc., selected as these turning points. 
It is not to be denied that man proceeds, in his internal 
life, from epoch to epoch, and renews himself in his most 
internal nature, nor can we deny that moments like those 
mentioned are especially favorable in man to an effort 
towards self-transformation, because they invite intro- 
spection ; but it is not to be endured that the youth, 
while looking forward to such a moment, should con- 
sciously persist in his wrong doing. If he does, when 
the solemn moment which he has set, at last arrives, he 
will, at the stirring of the iirst emotion, perceive with 
teiTor that he has changed nothing in himselC, that the 
same temptations are present to him, and the same weak- 
ness takes possession of him. » * * In morality 
there are no vacations and no interims." * 

The power of voluntary Renunciation is another 
power which the educator has to develop in the girl. 
It can be cultivated, of course, only by judicious exer- 
cise. 

But the formation of Character is the great work of 
the educator, for this may be said to be the object of a 
woman's existence. Character has been defined as " a 
completely fashioned "Will " — i. e., a completely educated 
Will. If it is "completely fashioned," it must of neees- 

" Pedagogies as a System. Boaeniranz, p. 83, Publisted by Wil- 
liam T, Harris, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bity be consistent. It is scarcely necessary here to call 
attention to the fact that by character, in any educational 
sense, we mean that which the woman really is — not 
what she is thought to be by others. 

Character may, it is evident, be either good or bad ; ■ 
for one may be consistently bad as well as consistently 
good. But we are concerned only with the building of 
character where tiiat building means the " making per- 
manent the direction of the individual Will towards the 
actualization of the good." 

The woman of good character is she who, while she 
acts spontaneously, acts in all things consistently ; the 
parts of whose life grow together, as it were, into one 
organic imity. We know what to expect of her. In her 
friendship we contide, on her love we safely rely, by her 
judgment, provided she has been intellectually educated, 
we regulate our action in times of difficulty and distress. 
"The heart of lier husband doth safely trust in her, and 
her cliildren rise up and call her blessed," and when she 
passes through the gate of death, her country should 
mourn, for it can ill-afford to miss her. 



RELIGIOUS CULTUKE. 

When the girl has learned to accept duty as the decis- 



iveguideof her actions, she 
passes over into the real religi 
he here made between Reli 



acting conscientiously, and 
iouB life. A distinction must 
on and Theology, the latter 



of which belongs to special educators. At first, in the 
child, religion is a feeling, a sentiment, which the mother 
generally fosters and directs. It appears in the form 
of wonder at natural phenomena, of fear and terror 
. when these are disagreeable, and of gratitude when they 
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are agreeable. But this feeling or sentiment of religion 
the savage liaa, and it jiropcrly belongs, in civilized Chris- 
tian communities, only to the period of childhood. If 
the little gii-l be not educated into a higher religion than 
this, and if, at t)ie same time, her whole mental horizon 
have, from unfinished intellectual education, remained 
narrow, she has nothing on which any teaching of T!ie- 
ology can be based, and nothing which will bear the sti'ess 
and strain of actual life. In such a case — that is, if her 
religion is only gratitude for favors, if lier only ide;! of 
God is that of a Benefactor— when benefits fail, her re- 
ligion will fail also. While she has all that she can desire, 
she is fnll of religious faith. Slie loses parents, husband, 
and only child, and her faith lias vanished, and she even 
doubts whether there be any God, since he can allow so 
much misery. She asks why, if he were good and kind 
and loved his children, he could not have divided his 
gifts more equally, why he could not have taken one child 
from her neighbor wlio has seven, instead of her one 
ewe lamb. Allowance must be made for the first unrea- 
son of terrible torture to tlie afi'ections, and the first heart- 
broken exclamations are not always to be trusted as an 
' index of the religious faith. But when in many a woman, 
this becomes a chronic state of mind, is it not a seriona 
question for educators to ask, whether the fault does not 
lie in her narrow education ? Ought she not to have had 
her intellect so cultured that she sliould be able to hold 
at once in her thougiit, and without confusion, these two 
truths : that God's thought and care for the Universe 
must be a thought of Law which cannot be broken for 
individual eases, and also that even one sparrow does not 
fall without his notice ! 

Ought she not to have been educated into so wide a 
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•horizon of thought that she herself, and her affaire, her y 
loves, and hates, should not loom up hefore her in sueh''^ 
disproportionate size ? A woman is to live in her afEec- 
tions ? But what if her afi'ections have heen outraged^ 
betrayed, or crusiied ? The sentiment is a very good X 
one, hut it is but sentiment still, and our American girls J 
will not be less strong in their affections if we educate/ 
them into thought and knowledge, as well as into emo-\ 
tion and blind belief. If the mere religious feeling which ] 
belonged to the cliild is not led over into a something / 
stronger and surer, it becomes morbid and degeneratesC 
into sentimentality and mysticism. Can we afford to let \ 
the strong feeling in our American girls be lost for all j 
real good, in this way ? Shall we not rather direct it by / 
a sound religious education, into more healthy channels V. 
In such a completed education alone can we find the '■ 
ground for any active acceptance of our lot. " The eon- j 
stant new birth out of the grave of the past, to the life of ,-■ 
a more beautiful future, is the only genuine reconciliation's,, 
with destiny." \ 

Only when we have accomplished such an education / 
as this for our American girls, the best material the world 
has ever yet seen, may we safely trust the interests of 
future generations to their strong, intelligent, and relig- , , 
iouB guidance. 
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" Why does the meadow flower its bloom expand t 
Because the lovely little flower is free 

Down to its root, and in that Ireedom bold. 
And BO the grandeur of the forest tree 

Comes not from casting' in a formed mould. 
But froin. its own divine vitality." 
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Education of Girls. 



Theke is no situatiou in life more freighted with re- 
sponsibility than that of the mother of girls, be it one or 
many, the one as heavy as the many, because the only 
child is leas naturally situated ; and therefore upon the ' 
mother rests the necessity of intentionally providing 
many influences which are spontaneously produced in a 
large and varied family circle. 

I emphasize also the responsibility of the education of 
girls over boys for the same reason, because girls are 
more largely withdrawn from the natural education of 
life and circumstances than boys, and their development 
seems to depend more exclusively upon the individual 
influence of the mother. 

The public school, the play-ground, the freedom of 
boyish sports, the early departure from home to college 
or business, the prizes offered to ambition, all exercise a 
powcrfnl influence upon the boy, tending to modify the 
action of the mother's conscious training. More power- 
ful than her intellectual and determined effort is usually 
her affeetional influence, swaying him unconsciously and 
giving him always a centre for hia heart and life, to 
which he returns from all his wanderings. 
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For men, too, life, with all its evil, seems to be n 
ably adjusted. We do not hear constant discussions of 
men's sphere and men's education. Each man is left 
very much to work out his own career, without the re- 
sponsibility of the whole sex resting upon him. He is 
at liberty to make mistakes in his medical practice', to 
blowup steamboats by his carelessness, to preach dull 
sermons, and write silly books, without finding his whole 
sex put under ban for his shortcomings, and so he works 
with a sense of individual power and responsibility which 
calls out his energies, and educates him even in spite of 
the foolish cosseting of a mother or the narrow pedantry 
of a teacher. 

But in regard to woman, there is a general confessioD 
that life is not yet well adapted to her needs, or she to 
her place in the world. There is a perpetual effort to re- 
adjust her claims, to define her position, aud to map out 
her sphere, and these boundary lines are arbitrarily drawn 
at every conceivable distance from the centre, so that 
what seems extravagant latitude to one, is far within the 
narrowest limits of another. 

Very few have arrived at the conclusion that woman's 
nature, like man's, is self -determining, and that her 
character and her powers must decide her destiny; that 
instead of prescribing the outward limits of her action, the 
important point is to increase her energy, to regulate her 
activity by self- discipline, to purify hernature bynobility 
of thought and sentiment, and then to leave her free to 
work out her thought into life as she can and must. 

But this, it seems to me, should be the grand leading 
principle of a mother in the education of her daughter, 
to give her snch faith in herself, such knowledge of the 
laws of her own being, such trust in the guiding power 
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of the Tiniveree, that she will have a principle of life 1 
growth within her which will react upon all outward 
circumstances and turn them into means of education. 

It is in this freedom aione that the essential meaning 
of her nature will show itself. In free, conscious ohedi- 
ence to law, natural limitations become a source of power, 
as the hardness of the marble gives efl'eet to the sculptor's 
forming stroke ; but all arbitrary restraints dwarf and de- 
form the growing soul. 

But in the very beginning a great difficulty meets the 
mother of the girl who seeks to train her up into glad, 
free acceptance of life, for instead of general rejoicing in 
the birth of her child, too often there is a wai! of discon- 
tent over the hapless infant who is " not a boy," 

It is an idea very deeply grounded in our social feel- 
ing, that it is a misfortune and an indignity to be a woman. 
True, all men do not, like the Jewa in the old service, 
insultingly thank God that lie has not made them wo- 
men, while the meek woman plaintively thanks God that 
he has made her at all. But Low constantly is the 
thought and feeling expressed, that the boy is a more 
welcome comer into the family circle than the girl, and 
that the woman is to have a hard fate in life. And if 
the popular idea of woman be true, is it not a great cala- 
mity to be born a girl ? " If man must work, and woman 
must weep," who would not choose the former lot ? It is 
a very common thing to hear women wish most earnestly 
from their earliest to their latest hour of life, that they 
had been bom men. It is very rarely that the youngest 
boy wishes to be a girl, or that men covet the vaunted 
privilegea of womanhood. 

Margaret Fuller alludes feelingly to this prevailing 
sentiment in her noble Essay on Womwn, and quotes 
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I Southey the despairing cry of the Paraguay Wo; 
"lamerfting that her mother did not kill her the 
n — hei- mother, who knew what the lite 
of a woman must he." 

And yet, it seems to me, any woman is entirely unfit 
to educate her daughter who has not so sifted her life 
experience, so learned the meaning of her creation, so 
separated the accidents and follies of to-day from the 
divine purpose, as to read eleariy the meaning of life, 
and to accept for her daughter, as for herself, the great 
t^et of her womanhood ; not with submission merely, but 
with a joyful recognition of its wonderful possibilities 
and its supreme glories. 

That this is possible to achieve, I might bring the tes- 
timony of women speaking from tiie midst of suffering 
and anguisli, and yet rejoicing in the spiritual ideal of 
womanhood. Mrs. Eliza Farnham has done great ser- 
vice by her eloquent vindication of the claims of woman- 
hood, which she bases on very noble spiritual truths. 
But too often the high estimate of woman is placed on 
purely Eestiietic and sentimental grounds, and does not 
satisfy the demands either of mind or heart in the hour 
of trial, or the practical common sense applied to daily 
life. It hardly strengthens a woman, to be to!d that 
women are more angelic by nature, more amiable, more 
religious, and more holy than men, when she is suffering 
from excessive nervous irritability, from neglected soli- 
tude, from want of employment suited to her feeble 
powers, or from the unused energies of mind and body 
which are devouring her day by day — to be calied an 
angel, when she is only a drudge, is not consoling. 

The work must be begun early in hfe, and the mind 
of the girl must be braced by a recognition of natural 
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law to the acceptance of all the conditions of her nature. 
But for this ehe must learn to distinguish between the 
ideal and the actual, between woman's nature as God 
designed it, and her nature as long years of hei'editary 
sin and disease and false custom have made it ; between 
the untaJIen Eve, the last best work of Creation, and 
the daughters of corruption and luxury, hearing the sins 
of their fathers and their mothers for more than three or 
four generations. 

The mother must be prepared to meet the terrible 
questionings of her daughter on tliose points of physi- 
ology which are still baffling the most candid obser- 
vers. 

She should prepare herself for this duty by obtaining 
all the knowledge of the subject that is possible to her. 
She will find that the laws of the human organization 
are marked by the same wisdom and beauty as those of 
the physical world ; and many things which seemed 
dark and cruel will be seen to be beneficent and beautiful 
when their whole relation ia understood. She may then 
give some reasonable answer to the question which the 
young intellect, struggling with the great problems of 
physical life, is so prone to ask, " Why was I thus made ? " 
It helps us very much to learn the how, even if we can 
never solve the why. 

Every mother has not the power to answer these ques- 
tions scienti fiscally ; but if she have it herself, she can at 
least inspire in her child a firm faith that everything in 
creation has its meaning and its use, and that until the 
workings of any function are made to promote the highest 
health and welfare of every human being, its law has not 
been discovered and obeyed. 

The very searcli after the answer to her inquiry, ia 
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often the healthful exercise of mind wliich will drive 
away morbid doubts. 

Health is the holiness of the body, and every girl 
ehould have a high standard of perfect health set before 
her, and be made to fee! that she has no more right to 
trifle with and disobey the hygienic laws, than those of 
morality or civil society. She should be as much ashamed 
of illness brought on by her own folly, as of being 
whipped at school for disobedience to her teacher. 

But how low, on the contrary, is the standard of iiealth 
for woman ! A thoroughly strong, able-bodied woman is 
almost an unknown ideal to American society. 

A physician pleading before a legislative committee of 
Massachusetts a few years ago, bade the gentlemen 
present be grateful for their happy lot in being exempt 
from the infirmities that beset women. A very admira- 
ble teacher once said to me, "I tell my girls they 
mustn't complain if they do have to lose a year or two 
by ill health, it is hardly to be expected they should not." 

Michelet treats semi-invalid ism as the natural, inevi- 
table, and charming condition of women. A perfectly 
healthy woman he considers to have lost her great 
charm. Science makes the astonishing discovery, that 
on the whole, women average a little smaller than men, 
and society seems to accept the idea that theretbre, the 
smaller they are, the more womanly. But before we de- 
cide upon this puny condition as the necessary state of 
woman, let us look at some of the facts on the other side, 
and see what are the possibilities of physical strength 
and health compatible with womanhood. In the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, pursuing her studies equally with 
the young men, is a young woman from Kentucky, who 
measures six feet two inches in height, and is well pro- 
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portioned. She has a younger sister there wlio is already 
five feet eight indies high, and growing very fast. At 
the South, Che negro women performed every kind of 
labor in the field, and were said to plough better than 
men. In Europe al! ■ Idnda of hard work are performed 
by poor women ; even yoked with animals for draught. 
In England women are employed in stacking large bare 
of iron. In Daliomey the Amazonian guards of the 
king perform all military duty with equal ease and thor- 
oughness with men. Now, if these things he possible to 
women of tlie poorer classes, and of other countries, it 
proves that it is not her essential womanhood, but her 
artificial life and her inherited weakness tliat makes the 
lady of Western Europe and America an habitual in- 
valid. 

And this muscular power, though not the only essen- 
tial to health, is of the very first importance, and, within 
proper bounds, is absolutely requisite for tlie Jiealthy and 
full .development of animal life. It is possible to carry 
muscular activity too far, or rather to make it exclusive 
of the exercise of other powers. The gladiator of old 
was not fo.und to make the best soldier, nor did tlie wood- 
cutter bear the fatigues of the war as well as the culti- 
vated citizen. But as a basis for other culture it is all- 
important. And it is especially needful for woman, for 
the great peculiar function of maternity requires the 
finest muscular power. It is the want of it, among other 
causes, which produces the pains and perils of child-birth, 
which are almost unknown to women of savage life. 
" The women of Abyssinia," says a missionary there) 
" never rest more than two or three days atler child-birth," 
■while in luxurious Athens, where women of the higher 
ranks were kept alike from physical and mental exertion, 
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six weeks of seclusion was considered absolutely neces- 
saiy. 

Tiie German mother begins at the birth of her infant 
daughter to spin and weave the linen which is to form 
her dowry in marriage. It' all mothers would begin 
to lay up for their daughters a dowry of muscular' 
energy and nervous strength from the time of their hirth, 
how wonld the mythical curse be removed from mater- 
nity, and the saddest of all deaths, that of the young wife 
in the first child-birth, "be as rare as it is in Abyssinia. 

The first requisite for the mother is to believe in a 
possible happy destiny for her child, and to seek to secure 
it for her. 

One great secret of all art, and therefore of all educa- 
tion, is the nice balancing of the generic with the special 
or the individnal, Coleridge says " this is the true mean- 
ing of the ideal in art," False culture, by the emphasis 
laid upon peculiarities of race, sex, or families, develops 
these peculiarities more and more, and tends to produce 
monstrosities, while nature always strives to mix the 
breed and restore the original type. 

Nature has her own boundaries, which she does not 
pass over, but they are always delicate and nicely adjust- 
able. When the gardener wishes_ bleached celery, or 
seedless bananas, or monster squashes, he gives special 
food in the soil of the plants, or covers them from the 
sun, or nips off the spraying tendrils, that he may pro- 
duce the variety be covets, but when the farmer would 
raise com or wheat for the millions, he ploughs deep into 
the soil of the prairie, sows his seed broadcast, and 
trusts it to the free influences of the sun and the winds, 
and the harvest that he reaps is reproductive, and may 
be multiplied for hundreds of years. 
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It is curious ill tracing the progress of both vegetable 
and animal life upwards towards humanity, to see how 
nature plays with the secondary distinctions of sex. The 
great distinction always remains of the fertilizing and 
the reproductive function ; but as regards size, beauty, 
the care of tlie young, and all moral and mental quali- 
ties, there is the greatest diversity of manifestation. In 
some species, even, tlie male builds the nest and protects 
the offspring from the ferocious mother, who, lilie Saturn, 
devours lier own children, and sometimes, among fislies, 
even iier mate. So is it in regard to the mental ditferen- 
ees between men and women. Few persons will deny 
that tlie difference of sex which runs through creation, 
colors every part of life ; and yet the difi'erenee is so deli- 
cate, and BO varied, that I have never lieard any broad 
statement whieli was not liable to sufBeient exceptions to 
destroy its value. I have again and again aaked teachers 
of mixed schools, What difference do you find between 
the , proficiency of the boys and girls in their various 
studies? Where differences have been pointed out, they 
have often been just opposite in different schools, one 
claiming mathematics, another languages, another gram- 
mar, or logic, as specially adapted to feminine taste or 
capacity. 

So, in human education the first attention should be 
given to bringing out the broad, healthy powers of 
human nature, not to increasing any peculiar attributes. 
" How much of life," asked Margaret Fuller, " is the life 
neither of man or of woman, but of Humanity ? " Every 
mother should seek to lay a firm foundation in this com- 
mon ground of Humanity, out of which the special flow- 
ers will grow more rich and abundant. 

Especially should all premature recognition of sex be 
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avoided ; nature eliouid be allowed to develop slowly and 
quietly. Sex must be recognized ; tlie names of brother 
and sister, the slight dift'erenee in costume -iie suffiuieiit, 
but in pliiy and work, and especially m dress ind man- 
ners, the early distinctions betwen the wxes tend to pro- 
duce mannishnesB on one side and efEemmicy on the 
other. The girl's dress may be a little diffeient in form, 
but why should tlie boy wear stout gingham or warm 
flannel, and she be clothed in fragile muslin, or expen- 
sive silk? Why should he be able to climb fences or 
leap ditches without risk to his clothes, and she be kept 
in perpetual bondage by her ribbons and her ruffles ? 
Look at a boy's simple round straw oi' felt hat, witli a 
plain band about it, and pity the little girl with her deli- 
cate chip and a wreath of artificial flowers. Is it because 
the girl's physique is more delicate and complicated, that 
she is thus denied the natural and healthy exercise of 
her powers, and burdened with a load of finery under 
which the strong man would halt and stagger? The 
more delicate the organization, the smaller the lunge, 
the more absolutely important is perfect freedom of 
dress and motion, and the more essential is life in the 
open air. If we must keep any of thechildren in-doors 
let it be the boys ; they will have out-door life afterwards, 
but let girlhood have its free play before custom and 
fashion tetter it forever. So, too, in manners ; how many 
mothers apologize for their unendurable little ruffians by 
saying, " You know boys will be rude ! " Why should 
boys be rude? Is not gentleman our highest term for 
all that is honorable and manlj? The physical power 
that is not under the control of higher qualities is rude, 
but rudeness is not evidence of power, only witness to 
the want of culture. A sadly pathetic vein runs through 
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Miss • Edgeworth's children's stories, especiaUy Frank, 
in the difference she makes in the life of man and woman. 
The children make a list of the virtues which should be 
cultivated by men and women, and courage is put down 
very low on the woman's side and first on the man's. 
But there is no sex in morals, and until courage is 
deemed essential to woman and purity to man there can 
be no moral perfection in either. 

Still more is tlie direct appeal to sexual differences to 
be avoided in early childhood. Many foolish parents 
encourage the custom of having little beaux and juvenile 
flii-tations, and even very young children are taught 
games in which the boy takes out a girl as his partner, 
■ and tlie reverse. I once saw a dear little girl about four 
years old put her arm affectionately around the neck of a 
little playmate, and her fatlier said, " Oh, for sliame, 
yon shouldn't kiss a boy." Could he have answered her 
simple question, "Why not?" 

This is one of the important benefits of the co-education 
of tlie sexes. Brought up together in schools as in fami- 
lies, side by side, from early childliood, there is no false 
mystery about their relation. Tlieir common life is de- 
veloped, and they value each other for individual quali- 
ties, I have never found an exception to the statement 
by teachers of mixed schools, that there is less of non- 
sense, less of false sentimentality and precocious sexual 
attraction, than where the boys and girls are kept sepa- 
rate. 

In life aa in art those characters are the finest in which 
the distinction of sex is recognized but not emphasized — 
in which tlie human nature preponderates over that of 
man or woman. In the Hercules, the mascuUne attri- 
butes are exaggerated almost to repulsiveness, but in the 
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Apollo tlifij are present, but tliey never intrude tliemselves 
upon our attention. Vigor, freedom, life, and action, the in- 
spiration of genius, joy in existence, are his attributes, and 
while the muses are feminine, he is the god of poesy and 
music. So the Milo Venus has all the traits of woman- 
hood, but not in excess, and her sweet, dignified presence 
reminds us that she is a goddess, and not a weak, selt'-con- 
s(!ious woman, like the Medicean image. But the type of 
womanhood in western Europe and America has empha- 
sized all that is weak, al! that is sentimental, all that is help- 
less in woman, and attenuated it to such delicate proportions 
as to give it a strange and unnatural charm, like the 
beauty of consumption. Let us recognize it as an exqui- 
site creation of art, not of nature, as wonderful as the 
pouter pigeon or the saffron rose. The delicate white- 
ness of the complexion, scarcely tinged with pink, the 
fine silky liair, the fragile, willowy form, the tiny hand 
and foot, the languid blue eye, the sofl, low voiee, the 
sensitive nerves that shrink from every breath of heaven, 
and weep at every tale of woe, the slight cough that 
touches your compassion, the trembling step that appeals 
to you for help, are not these all characteristic of that 
fair, frail, lovely being, to whom sonnets are written and 
homage tendered when she is young and rich. 

A celebrated painter once heard a woman of this stamp 
commended as " very graceful." " Graceful 1 " he in- 
dignantly exclaimed, " weakness isn't grace 1 strength and 
agility are the conditions of grace." 

One of the services of true art is to hold before us 
models of beauty which keep the eye pure amid the cor- 
ruptions of fashion. The Diana does not suggest any 
training of corsets or wearing of long skirts, yet poetry 
and fiction have iielped to perpetuate this idea of the 
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lady. Shakespeare has given ua his Ophelia and Desde- 
mona, ereatione of thie false theory, and I have Iicai-d 
men declare them to be perfect types of womanhood. In 
Knftini's charming story of Doctor Antonio, we have 
the same lovely heroine in our prosaic modem life. But 
mark how all these women utterly tail in the great hours 
of trial. All untnie to the demands of their love, all in- 
capable of mating the men who have sought them. But 
in Portia, in Miranda, in Imogen, we have women in 
whom is all tlie charm of womanhood without its exag- 
gemtion ; they are independent noble existences, capable 
of living alone, and therefore able to meet nobly all the 
conditions of life and of love.* 

We can almost forgive Charles Reade's later flippant 
ei-eations of women, in wliom moral weakness is eon- 
Eidered as great a charm as physical delicacy, when we 
remember the charmingpicturcof health and vigor which 
he firet gave ns in "Christie Johnstone." 

But while this admirable modesty of nature is tho 
finest grace of humanity, yet there are limits which can- 
not safely be overpassed. Nature rarely suffers one sex 
reallyto pass the common boundary and take on the special 
attributes of the other, seeming only to permit these ex- 
treme cases as warning and landmark. The contralto in 
woman and the tenor in man are delightful, but when the 
woman's voice is base or the man's treble the impression 
is ludicrous. 

Iif due time the great distinction of sex rightly asserts 
itself, and the delicate distinctions between man and 

* It is a little curious tliut SlialieapeBre even in liia age has mado 
tliese three finest types of women "reading women." Portia was 
highly educated, Miranda the companion of her learned father, and 
Imogen sits up late at her book. 
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woman, so easy to feel and so difficult to state, begin to 
be recognized. Tlien tlie broad general law of humanity 
will come to a more deJinite and varied expression in 
special natures. And although the mother will never 
forget the common ground of Iiumanity which must un- 
derlie all training, she will prepare to meet the peculiar 
claims of her daughter's nature, and help her to under- 
stand and appreciate her needs and her powers. 

The child instinctively begins to inquire into physio- 
logical questions concerning marriage, birth, etc. There 
is but one way in which such questions should be met — 
with perfect truth in perfect revei-encc. To little chil- 
dren, utterly incapable of \inderstanding the truth, tho 
pretty tables of the stork or the angel may be harmless, 
but all earnest inquiries should be met with the simple 
trnth as far as it can be understood, and the promise of 
full explanation whenever the mind is mature to re- 
ceive it. The mother should anticipate this natural need 
of the mind for knowledge, and should prepare her daugh- 
ter for initiation into the higher mysteries of human life 
by an acquaintance with life in its simpler forms, where 
it is not complicated hy human passions. The functions 
of reproduction in vegetable life are the natural method 
of instruction, and lead the way to a recognition of the 
sacredness and beauty of the whole subject. Tlie child's 
delight in the flowers of the field is easily deepened into 
intellectual instruction by pointing out the functions of the 
various organs and their beautiful adaption to use^ In 
the care with which variety is sought the impoi-tant ics- 
son against intermarriage may be recognized, which fable 
and theology has surrounded with such fearful imagin- 
ings. 

Next, the care of domestic animals will naturally 
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interest the child, and from her kittens and her hens she 
will learn much, ■without excitement or effort, that will 
form a basis for the higher truths of human physiology. 

The mother should thus always anticipate in her own 
mind the needs of the daughter, and prepare her for the 
changes in her physical condition which will come with ma 
tiirity, in the simplest, the tenderest, and the most rever- 
ent manner. Everything approaching to levity or coarse- 
ness of speech should be utterly avoided, so that, while 
the young girl will speak frankly and without sliame to 
her mother or her physician, she will shun light speaking 
to chance companions as she would blasphemy.* And 
here the great lesson of a high standard of health should 
be re-enforced. There is no function of woman's nature 
which in its right exercise does not tend to strengthen, 
refresh, and revivify her physical and mental powers. If 
healthy, no one need interfere with any rational enjoy- 
ment, any reasonable amount of intellectual labor, or 
necessary work. All functions will be best regulated by 
a full, harmonious, normal development of all. And in 
physiology as in religion, t!ie grand paradox holds true, 
" that he who loveth his life shall lose it, and he that 
hateth it for my sake shall find it." 

* The well- educated woman plijBician sliould be the friend and 
couDsellor of the mother during this anxioua period. It aeems a 
Btmnge fact, but it ia one, nevertheless, that the neatest family tie 
does not always lead to perfect freedom and confidence, and a wise 
stranger can often give the help that even a mother cannot. Tlie 
physician should here be, not the medicmer to disease alone, but the 
guardian of health ; and the wise woman who has her own experience 
to guide her, as well as the learning of the schools, can speak with 
an authority which will he respected when that of the mother fails. 
Quite OS often, perhaps, she will have to shield the daughter from 
the unwise demands which the ambitioua mother mattes upon her, 
as from her own vanity or love of pleasure. 
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There is no surer way to destroy the healtli tlian to 
care for nothing beside it; and the most important con- 
dition for^the yonng girl approaching maturity is to 
have her thouglits turned from herself to wide and large 
interests, and to have her mind and body liealthily and 
regularly occupied. When any organ is feeble or dis- 
eased, the thing most to be avoided is fastening the mind 
upon its funotions, so tliat nervons irritability or conges- 
tion is produced. And yet, as I have constant!}' inti- 
mated, the actual mother has to deal not alone with ideal 
womanhood, in full possession of a birthriglit of health, 
but very hkely with a feeble and diseased being, who 
develops new forms of evil in every crisis of life. There 
she must be the watchful guardian, and recognize the 
limitations of her individual child, and with wise provis- 
ion apportion the tasks and the pleasures to her pecu- 
liar needs. 

Willie all sickness is the result of broken Jaw, it is 
rarely mainly the sufferer's own fault ; and the mother 
will tenderly and lovingly shield her sickly child, and 
show her the rich compensations which are possible to 
her in mental and spiritual lite, though she should never 
fall into the morbid error of believing physical weak- 
ness to be the most favorable condition of spiritual welfare. 

But if she is conscientious and true, really seeking 
her child's best good, instead of the indulgence of the 
hour, she will be more likely to err on the side of too 
much care than too little. 

Even in such cases, she should seek more a positive 
than a negative care ; striving rather to brace and for- 
tify her daughter against the ills of life, than to shield 
her from them. " Kemember," said wise Dr. Jackson, 
" the danger is in staying in the house." 
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For this reason, books especially written for the in- 
sti'iietion of girls are often very pernicious. They emphasize 
eertain topics in their relation to woman, and so excite dis- 
gust and produce abnormal excitement, where the simple 
teachings of science, reverently enforced, wonid produce 
only a sacred respect for law. The great responsibility 
of tlie transmission of hereditary qualities, may be early 
tauglit without any mental excitement. A little girl of 
twelve years old said to her teacher one day : " When 
you told me to brush my teeth, I thought, why should 
I — of what consequence will it be, fifty years licnce, 
whether I do so or not ; and then I thought that if I 
ever had a child, if I had bad teeth, she would be more 
likely to — wouldn't she ? " "Yes," replied the teacher 
with deep seriousness; " and that is a most sacred reason 
for guarding your own health and strength." 

Perhaps no subject has been more fully dwelt upon 
than the danger of great intellectual activity for girls 
at this youthful period of life, and it has come to be 
thought that an idle brain insures a healthy body. But 
nothing can be more false. The brain, as the ruling 
organ of the body, requires a healthy, rich development ; 
and this can only be secured by regular exercise and 
training, fully using but not overstraining its powers. 

The usual accompaniments of intellectual study are 
the cause of this false prejudice. Close school-rooms, 
late hours of study, restless excitement from over-stimu- 
lated ambition, have no necessary connection with intel- 
lectual progress. Much of the evil effect of schooJs 
comes not from too much intellectual activity, but from 
too little ; from listless hours spent over lessons which 
under good conditions could be learned in half the time. 
Mental action, continued after the brain is weary, or 
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when it is not nourished by fresh blood, or under any 
disadvantages of physical condition which prevent it 
from being easy and delightful, will injure the system; 
and will prove a waste of mental power as well as of 
physical healtli. The greatest lesson that we have to 
learn in our mental life, is to value quality of work more 
and quantity less. Everybody knows how much more 
exhilaration and less fUigiie is experienced trom a brisk 
walk, than from standing listlt&sly iround lor double the 
length of time , and it is just mj with mental effort We 
want neither feveri&h, excited work, nor liz> work, but 
earnest, hard, vigorous efEort, ceasing when tlie brain is 
weary or the object is accomplished * 

I have yet to see the first proof m man or woman, that 
well-regulated activity of the briin injures the health. 
I have known man> instances where vigor of bod) was 

• Dt. Carpenter aaye In hi-i Phystol'ig!/ From tlie nument 
when itn iudispoBition ia experienced to keep tlie mind fixed npon 
the subject, and tlie thoughts wander from it unlnss enerced bj the 
will, the mental activity loaes its spontaneous or aatomatic diarac- 
ter, and more exertion ia required to maintain it volitionallj during 
a brief period ; and more fatigue is subsequently experienced from 
Buch an effort than would be involved in the continuance of an au- 
tomatic operation through a period many times as long. Hence he 
IittB found it practically the greatest economy of mental labor to work 
vigorously when he ia disposed to do so, and to refrain from exer- 
tion, so tar aa possible, wihen it itfeU to be an enertion," 

" Of course, this rule ia not applicable to all individuals ; for there 
are some who would paas their whole time in listless inactivity, if 
not actually spurred on by the feeling of necessity ; but it holiis good 
for those who are sufficiently attracted by objects of interest before 
them, or wlio have in their worldly circumstances a sufficiently strong 
motive to exertion to make them feel they must work — the question 
with them being, how they can attain their desired reaulta with the 
leaat expenditare of mental effort." 
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restored by earnest mental life ; and I believe that more 
yonng women sink into invalidism, or die prematurely, 
from the want of adequate thorough mental training, 
than from any other one physical or mental cause. 

For we must remember that the brain craves thought, 
as the stomach does food ; and where it is not properly 
supplied it wiil feed on garbage. Where a Latin, geom- 
etry, or history lesson would be a healthy tonic, or nour- 
ishing food, the trashy, exciting story, the gossiping book 
of travels, the sentimental poem, or, still worae, the coarse 
humor or thin-vailed vice of the low romance, fills up 
the hour — and is at best but tea or slops, if not as dan- 
gerous as opium or whisky. Lord Bacon says most 
tnily : " Too much bending breaks the bow ; too much 
unbending, the mind." After labor, rest is sweet and 
healthful ; but all rest is as dangerous as all labor. 

One great trouble in women's intellectual life is that 
it is too much mere study, too little work with a purpose. 
It is all income without an outlet, and that, we know, al- 
ways produces congestion and disease. Mental dyspepsia 
migbt be the diagnosis of many an irritable, unhappy 
woman. She has eaten, but for want of exercise she 
cannot digest the intellectual food she has received. An 
active pursuit, an earnest purpose, is to the mind what 
out-door air and exercise are to the body. But in our 
present social system, where it is still considered out of 
place for a lady to work for her living, it is the hardest 
problem for a mother to solve, how to supply this most 
important need of her daughter. Mental and moral in- 
fluences are as real active agents in hygienic life as ma- 
terial ones. The reaction from asceticism, wliich despised 
the body and made it only a hindrance, or, at best, a 
slave to the soul, is in danger of going so far aa to forget 
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the rightful supremacy and control of the mental powers. 
A high purpose is often the best of tonius, as an agree- 
able annisement is the most refreshing of sedatives. A 
determination to live and worlt has kept many a person 
from the grave. But it must be a strong, calm, persist- 
ent purpose tliat will have this good effect, not the fever- 
ish ambitioTi of an hour. The girl who works to gain a 
prize or to rush through school in less than the usual 
time, will doubtless exhaust iier nervous system, and bring 
on disease or feebleness ; but she who looks forward to a 
life of nobie usefulness will learn to husband her powers, 
and make the future secure by wise forbearance in the 
present. 

When circumstances do not supply tlie needed stimu- 
lus to use of the mental faculties, by a demand for present 
work, the mother may keep before the mind of her daugh- 
ter the great duty of preparation for contingencies tliat 
may arise, and show her how the rapid changes now 
taking place in our social system may at any time bring 
her new duties and respoiisibilifies, for which she will 
need all her physical and mental powers. 

When Harriet Beeeher was the leading spirit in a 
girls' society for mental improvement, slie did not know 
that the intellectual gifts there developed would enable 
her to strike the keenest blow that slavery ever received 
in this country. WJien Maria Mitchell studied astron- 
omy with her father she could not tell that a professorship 
at Vassar College awaited her, and tliat her tliorough fit- 
ness for it would prove a tower of strengtli to the cause 
of higher education for women throughout the country. 
Keep the sword bright, keen, and well tempered, and op- 
portunity will come to use it in defense of trutli and 
right 
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I liave said little, directly, of school education, because 
there comes in the teacher's influence, and, as regards in- 
tellectual training, it is usually better than tlie mother's. 
And though the mother should never yield her right of in- 
terest and ultimate appeal, yet, having selected a teacher, 
she should give her generous confidence and conscien- 
tious support. But she must always be watchf nl to guard 
her daughter's health, most of all against herself. From 
my own observation I should say that the over- work and 
over-stimulus complained of in schools is far more often 
the fault of pupils and parents than of teachers. The 
calm, steady worlc which lays a foundation for future 
mental power, is not appreciated, and brilliant results are 
demanded at once. 

And here I wish to speak of the study of music, as it 
is usually pursued, From the tradition of David's sooth- 
ing Saul by his harp, has, I believe, arisen an idea that 
music is a thoroughly healthful, refreshing influence, 
witli a wonderful soothing power over the nerves. And 
yet the nervous excitability, and even irritability, of 
musicians is proverbial. We must make nice distinc- 
tions. Tho influence of hearing music is one thing, the 
study of music is another. Unquestionably tho power 
of music to lift the mind into fresh regions of enjoyment, 
to change the current of thought, to rouse and quicken 
the nervous action, and so to vivify and raise the tone of 
health and spirits is very great. I have known those to 
whom it is the best of medicine, and whom I believe it 
has saved through severe trials, from utter despair and 
morbidness. 

But even listening to music such as we now hear is a 
high intellectual exercise. A symphony of Beethoven's, 
with its complicated movements and rich harraoniefl, is 
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quite another thing from the simple melodies with whi,ih 
Browning so beautifully represents David as soothing 
the troubled spirit of Saul, And when to these are 
added the passionate fervor of the opera, the tax upon 
the nervous system is very great. Properly to hear and 
appreciate the opera of Fidelio or Don Giovanni or the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven requires as much exer- 
cise of brain as to listen to a scientific lecture. I do not 
deny its value as an influence, but it is a positive value, 
not a negative one. It is re-creation rather tlian relaxa- 
tion, and is no more fit to succeed a long, exhausting day 
of study than a sermon, or a disputation, or any other 
change of intellectual exercise. Still more is the study 
of music, and the practice necessary to acquire command 
over so difKcult an instrument as the piano, a very great 
tax upon the nervous strength of our young people. 
Many mothers consider the music lesson only as the 
using up of so many minutes of time, and think it may 
rightfully be put into any hour of holiday or rest. I 
have heard nmsic teachers say that their pupils came to 
them weary and listless, and their parents seemed to have 
no idea of the amount of intellectual and even .physical 
exertion which the music lesson required. "We caimot 
all become fine musical performers, but if the mijid is 
well developed, with a healthy sensibility of feeling and 
culture of imagination, we can get all the influence and 
enjoyment of art from the works of thoroughly educated 
and creative artists, and we sliall do so with more relish, 
without the weary remembrance of mechanical practic- 
ing uninspired by active interest. 

Music leads the way to a world of the greater danger 
from over-etirauIuB of feeling andsentiment, than of intel- 
lectual work. Few physicians allow enough for the im- 
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mediate effect of spiritual causes upon the physical health- 
Cheerful influences, sunny surroundinge, happy rela- 
tions, will save one through heavy tasks of work or pri- 
vation ; but any blight of the affections, any misunder- 
standing, or treachery of iriends, the lowering of one's 
ideal of life and humanity, will depress the nervous sys- 
tem and ruin the health far more surely than even over- 
work of the purely intellectual faculties. Often intel- 
lectual labor is the true antidote and corrective of this 
state of feeling. 

Theodore Parker once recommended a course of meta- 
physical study to a young lady, wlio, from physical weak- 
ness and other causes, had become morbidly nervous and 
introspective. 

I have spoken of the importance of thorough health- 
ful training of body and niind in view of the natural 
conditions of marriage and maternity, which may be the 
lot of every woman. It is not possible to overstate the 
importance or the sanctity of these relations, but it is 
possible to look so much at the mere outside facts of 
marriage as to ignore its real meaning. 

The woman, falsely or carelessly mated, is far less 
married than she who keeps her ideal high and true and 
remains single ; not because she values marriage too lit- 
tle, but because she has too great reverence to enter into 
it lightly or falsely. And the mother has far more need 
to fit her daughter to meet nobly the possibiiities of un- 
wedded hfe, than even the duties of marriage. Marriage 
is so perfectly natural a state, that it reveais its own 
laws ; and a simple, healthful, happy, trusting iove, will 
guide woman more wisely than much precept. 

But in our present social state, the probability for any 
girl ie by no means small that she may be called on to 
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live out her life without entering upon this blessed rela- 
tion. It' she has been taught that woman's sphere is 
marriage and marriage alone, that only by that means 
can she hope for a life of happiness, usefulness, and re- 
spect, she will probably become a miserable, helpless, 
lonely, irritable woman — perhaps seeking marriage at 
any price to escape from the condition she dreads; or 
failing that, finding life Without purpose, occupation, 
or delight. 

But if she has learned that Providence is boundless in 
its resources, and that when one way is closed, another 
13 opened, so that " all things work together for good ; " 
if she kuows that her nature will he far nobler without 
the form of marriage unless the spirit and truth can be 
present also, she will find that there is a life open to 
her — a life of devotion to truth, riglit, and beauty, of 
service to humanity, and of love just as noble and true 
as she could attain in marriage. She is not fit to marry 
until she is fit to stand alone. Unless life haaapui-pose and 
meaning of its own to her as well as to her husband, she 
cannot bring him an equal dower, and she has no test of 
the new feeling which should take its value from the rich- 
ness of the life that she is ready to blend with anotJier's, 

Nothing marks the progress in the elevation of wo- 
man, during the last half century, more than the passing 
away of the opprobrious use of the term " old maid," 
which is now rarely heard. 

It is possible to remain unmarried from low motives, 
shrinking from the duties and responsibilities of the re- 
lation, or from a worldly ambition for higher station than 
love can offer. Such sin brings its own terrible punish- 
ment with it. But far more often it is from a high ideal 
of marriage, from true nobility of character, or from de- 
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votioii to some otlier relation which seemed paramount, 
that a woman remains single. How many a woman, 
hiding in her secret heart the romance tliat gave a charm 
to her youth, but did not find its reality in life, has de- 
voted herself to the service of humanity with all the 
passionate devotion of a lover to his mistress 1 Of such 
an one, to whom hundreds of helpless babes looked up as 
to a guardian and protector, an artist said, " She has the 
mother in her face," "We owe too much to this noble 
class of women, in art, literature, and philanthropy, and in 
the service of the country iu its most trying hour, ever 
to forget tlieir claims,- and he will be forever stigmatized 
as unworthy of the name of pure and noble manhood who 
sneers at tlie virtue which he cannot understand, or vilifies 
with opprobrious epitliets the noble women whom Theo- 
dore Parker — God bless him for tlie word — called his 
"glorious phalanx of old maids." * 

Another wrong is often done to the young girl, under 
the name of prudence or worldly wisdom, by breaking 
down her ideal of life, and especially her ideal of the pos- 
sible partner of her future life. Tennyson speaks of one 

* There latelydied near Boston, a woman of eighty years, whose life 
exemplified the very trutli I have been seeking to enforce. Full of 
courage and zeal, she withstood all the prejudices o£ her birth 
and Burroundlngs, freed her own slaves, and then devoted herself 
with voice and pen to the Anti-Slavery cause, to the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, and to every good word and work that she could 
aid. Her high literary attainments, eis well aa her earnest purpose, 
gave her great power of thought and espresaion, aud she was the 
wise connsellor of many of the foremost men and women among the 
reformers of thr day. As her brother-in-law, himself a noble man 
of high culture, stood by her coffin, with eyes filled with tears, 
these were the words of his euloglum upon this woman of dauntless 
courage, firm purpose, and tender heart; "For this dear saint and 
moral heroine, there is only one word that eipresses what she was. 
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form of *his, in addressing the vain coquette as tlie pos- 
sible futtfre mother : — 

" Oh, I Bee thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 
With a little hoard of mftsims, preaching down a daughter's heart." 

Men oilen speak of the pain it is to tiiem to see the de- 
basement of woman, because ehe represents to them an 
ideal of good, tlie other nobler self, for which they must 
strive. Man should represent the same tiling to woman. 
Love should see in its object the very crown and gloi-j of 
creation. 



But the low social standard of morals and iiiariners for 
man has so degraded him, that the very ideal of man- 
hood is belittled, and the mother warns her daughter not 
to expect much from her future liusband ; she has no 
right to hope for the loyalty of Sir Philip Sydney or the 
pure ideality of Michael Angelo. 

It is a great wrong to man to demand ao little from 
hitn. All human beings from childhood upwards are 
stimulated by the opinion entertained of them, and the 
claims upon them for noble and high behavior. What- 
ever your own experience, do not thrust the poison of 
doubt and unbelief in goodness into a daughter's mind. 
Let her keep her faith and her romance, and look for a hero 
to win her young heart. True, it is hard to see a Thad- 

and that ia love. Be that dwelleth in God dwelleth in love. She 
dwelt in love which went out to win the warmest friends among all 
gectfl and conditions of life, and bo she dwelt in God. Her love never 
(ailed." All who heard, felt how beautiful must hare been the pri- 
vate life which could receive such a tribute from such a num. Has 
such a woman misBed the crown and glory of womanhood t 
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deus of "Warsaw witli a cigar in liis mouth, or to imagine 
Hainlet witli a bine veil about his hat, bnt ne\ertheles8 
the race of heroes is not extinct, and the giri had better 
preserve her faith and her love till the true knight ap- 
pears, than accept the dreary belief that all men are alike 
unworthy, and that elie must not ask for a purity and 
truth which exist only in the dreams of romance. Man's 
low idea of woman has reacted upon him ; her elevation 
will restore him to his true dignity, as equally entitled to 
spiritual and moral elevation of soul and refinement of 
manners with herself. It is as demoralizing to young 
women to hold men in contempt, as it is for young men 
to have a low idea of women. " In honor preferring one 
another" is the true condition of love, and no one has 
truly loved who has not exalted the beloved far above 
one's self. 

But, after all that I have said, perhaps at too great 
length, I come back to my original thought of the grand 
art of education as of life. Do not dweli upon petty de- 
tails or exaggerate accidental peculiarities. Lay your 
foundations broad and deep in the common ground of 
humanity. Base your calculations on the sure ground 
of universal law. Then, gradually, out of this common 
earth will grow up the special flower, true to its own in- 
dividual law, which is just as saered and unalterable as 
the general law. All the art of the gardener cannot 
transform the oak to a willow, or produce the blue dah- 
lia, though by its aid the sour erab has become a mellow 
apple, and the astringent pear, the luscious Bartlett. We 
need to study the great subject of education more, and 
to talk less about the special peculiarities of woman's 
education, and we shall find tliat the greater includes the 
less, and that the more thoroughly we develop all the 
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powers of raind, tlie more emiTiently will each woman be 
fitted to perform her own peculiar work in life. 

I did once see a man crippled of both legs, who claimed 
to be apecially able to manage a washing-machine be- 
cause he stood lower than other men. I honored his 
acceptance of his limitation, bitt still think the ordinary 
complement of legs an advantage not to be despised. 

The great duty of the educator is to place his wheel 
so that the stream will fill its buckets evenly, Yur 
more than you can do directly for yonr dangliter, will 
the great social forces, the influences of custom, so- 
ciety, hereditary tendencies do for her; but you can 
hold the helm and keep the rudder firmly fixed towards 
the pole-star of truth and right; and so, from all these 
forces thus combined, and from the overflowing fullness 
of a mother's love, always warming and kindling the 
spirit of life, however much you may err in details, on 
the grand basis of humanity, and in the consummate 
perfection of her own individuality you may rear 

"A woman nobly planned 
To warn, U) oijnifort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
Witli Bometliing of an angel's light." 

Edna D. Cheney. 



Note. — I have said nothing of the fatlier's influence upon the edu- 
cation of girla,Biin|ily because I was not writing on that subject, but 
1 do not wish to be suspected of undervaluing it. By the beauti- 
ful law of relation between the sexea, a father may often have a 
finer understanding of hia daughteron some points, than the mother, 
and one of the great needs ol our home life seems to me to be the 
)e acquaintance and influence of the father. 
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" I rejoice in the decline of tlie old brutal and tyrannical system 
of teaching, wliieh, iiowever, did eueceed in enforcing habits of ap- 
plication, but the new system, as it seema to me, is trainiug up a 
race of men who will be incapable of doing anythin>5 which ia dis- 
o them."~J0HM Stuart Mill in his Autobiooraphy. 
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" This is a hard world," said a morbid girl of fourteen 
some forty years ago. 

" Yes," answered cheerfully tlie well-known apostle 
to whom she spoke, " and God meant It should be a hard 
world." 

"When later he himself was caiight up into heaven in a 
chariot of lire, the serene face sliowed how gladly he had 
accepted this " meaning" as his Father's will. 

It is not so with the greater number of the world's 
workers to-day. James Mill, to whom we are indebted 
for some of the very best intellectual work, thought life 
was not worth having, and was so devoid of spiritual 
perception tliat he could get no glimpse of a God in a 
"world full of sin and misery." This proves nothing 
as to the universe. It only shows how unhappily one 
great man has missed the music of the spheres, and failed 
to catch the " meaning " of God's work. 

For mother and child, for teacher and pupil, the first 
essential point is to accept this fact. Only so, can the 
sweet order of a divine life be brought out of the chaotic 
elements stirring in every soul. 

The niothei-, who holds the month-old infant at her 
breast, and gently imprisons the tiny fingers that would 
tear her laces, or disorder her hair, takes the first step 
towards the development of moral consciousness. Let 
her repeat again and again that gentle restraint, and by- 
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and-bj wide open eyes will ask her why, and when it is 
once understood that food can be had only while the 
little fingers are quiet, the first foundations of obedience are 
laid. So far most mothers go, for their own comfort's 
sake. If they had but the resolution to go still farther, 
for the sake of the child's life-long content! No child 
respects the teacher who docs not control. All the modern 
raethods — including lavisli gifts and the gilding of all 
bitter pills — fail absolutely before the clearsightedness of 
youth. If we older people know how to rise to the occa- 
sion and thank those who demand the best of us, still 
more certainly is this to be expected of the young and 
the fresh-hearted ; but if it were not, our duty remains 
the same. 

So ranch diacipline as shall preserve order, develop re- 
spect, and make possible such opportunities as the young 
soul needs, is the first point. It is idle to ask how this 
is to be secured. No two children can be managed alike, 
and it is the variety of her tasks which consoles the 
mother for her daily fatigue^ and inspires her for the en- 
counter. 

Until the child is taught deference, it is idle to teach 
it Latin ; until it sees the necessity of self-control, and 
• the beauty of self-denial, graminai- and mathematics are 
to be dispensed with. In one word, the foundation of 
all true development lies in preserving the natural rela- 
tion of parent and child. Whatever turns the child into 
a tyrant and the mother into a slave, degrades the ideal 
of both, and makes any true progress impossible. To do 
what is difficult and disagreeable with a faithful and 
cheerful spirit, is the first great achievement, remember- 
ing, nevertheless, that God is a loving Father, not a hard 
Master. 
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Yet, loYing as he is, his laws are inexorable. The 
baby stninbles, and bmised limbs or swollen lips warn 
it against the second careless step. Young and tender as 
it is, severity encircles it on every hand. Is it possible 
that we arc no longer "perfect even as he is perfect " in 
this regard ? 

But let IIS suppose this point gained, a foundation laid, 
what obstacles lie in the way of the teacher of to-day ? 
The conscientious and well-meant answer to this ques- 
tion, from the majority of pei'sons J8, the health of the 
pupils. Worst of all, this answer comes from the physi- 
cians. 

"We are often told that the health of women now is 
not as good as it was generations ago, and this has been 
repeated and repeated until everybody believes it. 

A long time ago, I was walking through Broad street 
in company with John Collins Warren, when I alluded 
hastily to a severe attack of croup from which my little 
boy was sufEering, and said, impatiently, that it seemed 
as if all my care might secure for him as happy a baby- 
hood as that of the little things whose frozen heels were 
at that moment hitting the curbstone. 

" You do not ask how many of these children die," 
replied my fi-iend, " and if your boy had been bom down 
here, he would not have lived six months-" We are apt 
to ignore the large class of existing facts of this same 
kind. 

Civilization has done so much for human health that 
the invalids who once died, survive; nay, they do more, 
they marry, and bring into the world other invalids, who 
need special care ; and, whereas, in the old time, out of a 
family of twelve, five or six would die in infancy with a 
persistency worthy of a better cause, the whole twelve 
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would be saved hy modern science ; and not only that, 
but enter into the statistics wliich are intended to show 
how much worse oil we are now than the typical men 
and women of the past, 

A few years ago 1 watehed beside the death-bed of a 
woman who was tlie only child of an only chiltl of an 
only child. I mean that for three generations the mother 
had died of consumption after the birth of her first-bom, 
and in the first instance was herself the sole survivor of 
a large family. "When ray friend was born, it was said at 
first that she coidd not live, bnt her tather was a physi- 
cian, and Iiis eare in the first place, and removal fi-om a 
country to a city life in the second, conquered fate. 

She did live, she married, and' became the mother of 
ten jieiklthy children, all of whom sm-vive, and died her- 
self at the ripe age of seventy -three. 

It is difficult to write upon this subject, because there 
are no proper statistic's. During the seventy-five years 
that succeeded the settlement of New England, the record 
of deaths was very imperfectly kept in many places, but 
no one who gives much time to genealogical research can 
fail to be impressed with the short lives of the women, 
and the large number of children who died at birth or 
soon after. 

In those days, the " survival of the fittest" was the 
ride, and if that survivor happened to live to a good old 
age, no one inquired about those who did not. 

I aliade to these facts, as I have done before, not be- 
cause I think them of much importance, but because it is 
desirable to set them against the equally undigested facts 
of general invalidism which have been so persistently 
pressed of late. 

I do not beheve in this general invalidism, so far as it 
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concerns women especially, I believe that in no country, 
in any age, was life ever so reckless, and so carelessly dis- 
sipated as it is in America to-day. In Sybai-is itself, in 
Corintli, and in Paris, only a few wealtliy people could 
indulge in the irregular lives whicli the unexampled 
prosperity of tliis country opens to the great bulk of tiie 
population. 

I am amazed wlien I see it stated that "length of 
time cannot transform the sturdy German fraulein into 
tlie fragile American girl." The influence of climate does 
this in one generation for our Irisli and German popula- 
tion. Standing in the mills at Lawrence, tlie pale faces 
and constant cough of the operatives will attest these 
words to any competent observer. During the past 
three years I have parted with three satisfactory Irish 
servants, who were in the incipient stages of consumption. 
I dismissed them because no influence of mine could per- 
suade them to retire early, wear waterproof shoes, or 
thick and warm clothing. 

In a singular preface to the lifth edition of a work which 
lias lately occupied the public mind the author says : 

" When a remission or intermission is necessary, the 
parent must decide what part of education shall be 
remitted or omitted, the walk, the ball, the school, or all 
of these."-—" No one can doubt which will interfere 
most with Nature's laws, four hours' dancing or four 
houre' studying." — " In these pages the relation of sex to 
mature life is not discussed." 

It is necessary to state at the outset, that this preface 
does not in the least represent the book as it naturally 
strikes the reader, "Women may read carelessly, as they 
have been accused of doing in this instance, but when 
hundreds of women, writing from all parts of the country, 
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ID private and in public, and without concert with each 
other, all testify to the eanie impression received, it is 
impossible tliat the carelessness of numbers should alwaja 
feel the same bias. 

It is quite certain that four hours of dancing is far 
more injurious to a delicate girl than four hours of steady 
study : why, then, in considering the education of girls, 
does the author steadily avoid all cases where dancing, 
late hoTu-s, and bad food, have been known to interfere 
with health? 

What satisfaction can any girl find in the fact, that the 
period of mature life is not covered by the statementa in 
this volume ? The period of a working life is included 
in the years between fourteen and nineteen, and as matters 
now are, society life is nearly ended at twenty. If the 
beginning of brain-work were deferred till a girl were 
jaded with dissipation, how much could be accomplished 
in season for self-support ? Schools vary in varying lo- 
calities, and since women are hereafter to be elected on 
every school committee, it is reasonable to suppose that 
nnwise pressure from that source will soon cease. 

AH figures of speecli are misleading, but it is quite fair 
to meet the statement that we must not train oaks and 
anemones in the same way, by retorting that that is pre- 
cisely what God does. 

He gives to different plants different powers of appro- 
priation, sets them in precisely the same circumstances, 
and^ leaves them. 

The sturdy oak, that centuries of storm have beaten 
into finnness, which tits it to encounter the fiercest blows 
of the wave ; the stately pine, which is to tower as main- 
mast when the gale is at its height, stand serried or single 
on the mountain's peak. At their feet nestles the wind- 
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flower, quite as confident of its destiny, although no sun 
is moderated, no sliower abated for its tender sake. It 
is protected by tlie very way in which it is made, 
by its very loneliness, pregnant as that is with the 
charm of swectncsa and color. So might it be with 
woman I 

Private schools in our large cities cannot be said to 
over-work their pupils. Fifty years ago, when my mother 
was educated, far more was required of girls at school 
than was ever possible in my day. Thirty years ago, when 
my school education ended, far more was possible to me 
than has ever been required of my daughter. It is the 
uniform testimony of teachers, that girls now study less, 
that the honrs of recitation are fewer, and that dilatori- 
ness and absences are far more frequently excused than 
was once the case. 

At the most fashionable, and also the best conducted 
school in Boston fifty years ago, my mother was allowed 
no study time in school, and committed thirty pages of 
history as a daily Jeseon. For myself, at a time when we 
were pursuing languages and the higher mathematics, 
we took a whole canto of Dante three times a week, 
and were required to give an explanation of every his- 
torical allusion, I had no study time in school; but 
neither my mother, nor myself, nor any girls in my class, 
were in the least injured by anything required of us. 
During the whole of our school life, we "thought and 
understood " as children, and very reluctant we were to 
"put away childish things," We rose for a bath and 
walk before a seven o'clock breakfast, nine o'clouk found 
us at school, and we returned to a two o'clock dinner. 
In the afternoon we walked, or rode on horseback, or 
studied together for an hour. "We took tea at six or half 
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past six o'clock, and the curfew ringing at nine found us 
preparing for bed. We had no time for nnsuitaWe 
reading, and none of the citres or dissipations of maiden- 
hood perjilcxed onr straiglit forwai-d waj\ 

Tf we could secure this simplicity for our children, we 
should have small reason to be anxious about tlieir 
health. 

"Wliat, tlien, are the drawbacks to a teacher's efforts to- 
day? If girls are not studying too hard and too much, 
wliat are they doing which stands in the way of a true 
education, tailing the word in the broadest sense ? 

The teacher's first obstacle lies in the superficial charac- 
ter of the American mind. We have scarcely one in the 
country capable of being a hard student. The whole 
nation repels the idea of drudgery of any sort, and the 
most conscientious teacher has to contend against a home 
influence, which, working at right angles with her own, 
hardly allows any noble effort. 

Next to this is inherited tendency : from fathers fever- 
ed with restless mercantile speculation, or tossed be- 
tween " bulls and bears " in Wall street, or who allow 
themselves to indulge in practices which their daughters 
are supposed never to know, girls inherit an " abnormal 
development of the nervous system," and every fibre in 
their bodies feels the " twist in the nerves." 

From mothers of large families, overworn with lionse- 
work themselves, or, still worse, fretted by the impossi- 
bility of keeping a home comfortable, aided only by un- 
willing and halt-trained servants, girls inherit a depressed 
and morbid tendency to call life "hard." 

The spirit of the age is also against them. They 
do not have the help which comes from a trusting re- 
ligious spirit. The " Conflict of the Ages " has pene- 
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trated to the heart of almost every household, and care is 
too Eeldom taken to save that love of (Jod and trust in 
hie Fatherly care, upon which the comfort and happi- 
ness of the young so much depend. It seems to me that 
very few parents realize this. If a girl has a loving 
mother, it is not enough. She needs, still farther, the 
consciousness of that sustaining Power which holds both 
her and the universe in its embrace. If she has not a 
loving mother, how can she endure life without this 
support ? 

But let us suppose that the teacher has met and 
vanquished these difficulties — she has enemies still at 
iiand that our ancestors never knew. The girls whom she 
teaches live in high houses, piled storey upon storey, so 
that three or four flights of stairs come between them 
and tiie open air — between them and healthful play. 
The crowd of people who go annually to Europe, and 
bring home its follies instead of its charms, have suc- 
ceeded in changing our simple mid-day meal into a dinner 
of many courses, eaten under the gaslight. At this meal 
the young girl finds food very different from the roast 
mutton, and bread and butter eaten daily by her English 
sister at the same age. She has tea and coft'ee at other 
meals, and probably a glass of wine at tiiis, especially if 
she is thought to be studying hard. In the afternoon, 
she has no longer simple, happy life in the open air. 
Although her ear be so deticient that she may hamuicr 
all the afternoon over an exercise that she will not 
recognize when she hears it well played at a concert the 
same evening, she is kept at her instrument as if all 
her salvation of body and soul lay in the keys of the 
piano. 

The irritability wliich bad habits, bad food, and the 
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want of freah air develop, nee(3s the counterpoise of a 
fresh excitement^so a German, the opera, or a tragedy, 
occnpies her evening honrs. Three or four days in the 
week, at leaat, she is up till midnight, and rises just in 
time to get to school at nine. She never stands in tlie 
coo] evening air to see the red sun sink hclow the hills; 
she misses the holy calm of the eariy morning, which 
falls upon a fluslied and heated life as its dews fall on 
the flowers. Dissipation, either mental or physical, 
crowds every cranny of lier life. Parents object to every 
lesson out of school, so the whole period of preparation 
and recitation is pressed into the school-hours. Her dress 
is wholly unsuited to health ; and when I say this, 
I wish to be understood as saying nothing in favor of 
bloomers or any other special dress. An intelligent wo- 
man can decide for herself and lier children aa to what 
need of change there is in her dress ; and many of us 
have worn for half a century clothes that were loose, 
well adjusted, and healthful, without drawing attention 
to any pecnliarity. Nor must there be any tyrannical 
dictation on this subject. Some of ns preter to rest our 
clothes upon our shoulders ; some of us ai'c only com- 
fortable when they depend upon the hips. It cannot be 
denied that the heavily- weigh ted skirts now in vogue 
are uncleanly and unwholesome, even when worn short ; 
and while school-girls elaborate, friz, powder, and puff 
their hair like their elders, and trim their dresses to 
each excess, it will be impossible for tliem to And time 
for consecutive study. Every separate curl, lace, or fold, 
becomes a separate cause of worry ; and " worry " lies at 
the bottom of American degeneracy, male and female. 

Every heart in this country came to a sudden pause 
the other day, when the name of Agagsiz was moaned 
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out by the funeral-bells of Cambridge. Who ever worked 
harder than lie ? " Without haste, yet without rest," 
his summer's recreation became the hardest work of the 
world ; btit in his life an ever-flowing cheerfulness, and 
a genial welcome for any honest soul, showed the health- 
fidness of liis busy walk. If anything shortened his 
three-score and ten years, it was the care and anxiety 
which insufficient appropriation and political indiffer- 
ence or chicanery crowded into his later life. 

The scholar, young or old, must keep a calm and well- 
poised mind. Let our mothers consider whether this ia 
possible to children upon whom the follies of mature life 
are crowded in infancy. 

If in idle moments the children of this generation 
take lip a book, it is no longer a simple Bible story, or 
a calm classic of the English tongue, but the novels of 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Soutliworth, or Mrs. Wood wake 
them into a pi-ematuro life of the imagination and the 
Bensee, Before they are six years old they hold wed- 
dings for their dolls, enact love scenes in their tableaux, 
or go to theatrical exhibitions as stimulating as the 
" Black Crook," if less offensive to the taste. The skat- 
ing parties and gymnastics are also fruitful sources of 
ill-iiealth. The girl prepares herself for the former by 
inflating and over-heating lier skirts over the register in 
tlie hall-floor; a few minutes' exercise chills the hot 
drapery — what wonder that a morbid bodily sensitiveness 
follows the insane exposure ? No thoughtful person can 
watch a class of gymnasts, without seeing how extreme 
and unnatural are many of the attitudes assumed, espe- 
cially for women. What would be thought of making 
bread or sweeping floors, if these compelled such atti- 
tudes, or brought about such fatigue ? 
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The sleep of tliese exliausted pupils is often broken, 
by what has been wittily called a "panorama on the 
brain," in which the worries, excitements, dissipations of 
the day, are incessantly repeated, and they rise late, 
more wearied than they went to bed. 

In spite of eminent authority to the coiitraiy, raothei-s 
observe tliat it ie their sons who require the largest 
allowance of sleep, and who keep the morning meal wait- 
ing; but if the growing girl cannot sleep, she elionld be 
compelled to lie in bed the proper number of houi-s, and 
it ia obvious, tliat sleep like that I Imvo dcsci-ibed is no 
refreshment, and furnishes no opportunity for repair of 
tissue. 

" I want to borrow a book, doctor," said a patient the 
other day to a famous specialist. " Any book upon my 
shelves, madam," was the reply, " except those which 
concern the diseases of women," and the lady turned dis- 
appointed away. 

It behooves all those who have the care of children of 
both sexes, to bear their possible futures silently in mind ; 
but all talk to them, or before them, all reading upon 
physiological subjects, during the period of development, 
should be forbidden, for the reasons that dictated the 
answer of the specialist ; children should he instructed 
long before the developing period. I cannot tell what 
might he possible if we had to deal with girls in a nor- 
mal state of health ; but the girls and women of to-day 
are encouraged to a morbid consciousness of sex ; and I 
believe, that all that relates to personal care should ho 
ordered by those who are the natural guai-dians of the 
young, without unnecessary explanation or caution. 
"When development begins, special treatment is required ; 
not according to the sex so nmch aa according to the in- 
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dividual ; and no parent or teacher can dictate to an- 
otLer on general grounds. That school or family ia an 
absolute fiiiliire which does not allow a margin large 
enough and loose enough for all possible contingencies, 
as regards boys or girls. 

If any one thinks the picture of youthful life which I 
liave drawn an exaggerated one, let him read the books 
commonly published, descriptive of ehild-Iife, and once 
(.'onvinccd, he will not wonder that tho "number of in- 
^■alid girls is such as to excite the gravest alarm," From 
all the cares imposed by dress, and from much of the weak- 
ness deduced from fni'naces and high-storeyed houses, 
boys are exempted by their habits and general custom. 
If it is thought by any ono that the boys of to-day are 
stronger than tlie girls, let them be subjected to the same 
regimen, and the result fairly reported. Let their steps 
be clogged by skirts, embroidered or plaited into death 
wamiuts ; let them be kept at the piano or running up 
and down stairs when they should be in bed or at play ; 
let them read sentimental novels or worse, and hang over 
the furnaces, instead of frolicking in the open air. We 
shall undei-stand better, when this experiment is once 
tried, that God makes boy and girl alike healthy ; but 
that social folly has, from the very first, set the girl at a 
disadvantage. 

Do sisters " imitate brothers in persistent work every- 
where ! " Nay, it is not the brotliers whom they imitate, 
but tiicir own steadfast, God-implanted instincts, which 
they thus attempt to work out. Girls cannot do two 
things well at a time. Then let them i-esign the life of 
fashion, excitement and folly, and give themselves to 
study, fresh air and an obedient life in a well-disciplined 
home. Every teacher of to-day will tell them, that those 
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girls who go most regularly to school are hciiUliicr than 
those who lead desiiltoiy lives, and that among the stu- 
dents of any one school or collej^c, the healthiest are 
generally those who work the hardest. 

This is as true of boys as of girls. It is not the " honor 
man " who breaks down at college, but he who leads an 
irregular and idle life. It is true, for the very einiple 
reason, that hard study is incompatible for any leTigth of 
time, or in other than very exceptional cases, with lux- 
urious habits, over-eating or drinking, iate hours, or 
excessive dissipation. 

In this recent work it has been stated, that all schools 
are adjusted to meet the requirements of men ; and in 
quoting a case which was wholly imaginary, so far as its 
supposed connection with Vassar College was concerned, 
the author- goes on to say : 

" The pupil's account of her regimen there, was so 
nearly that of a boy's regimen, that it would puzzle a 
pliysiologist to determine from that alone, whether the 
subject of it were inaie or tewiale." Of course, these 
words are intended to express disapprobation, and carry 
a doubt as to the Jitness of Vassiir College to educate 
girls. Nothing could he more unjust or preposterous 
than the conclusions likely to be deduced from this 
statement. 

We are told that from fourteen to nineteen, no girl 
must be encouraged to persistent effort in study, or any- 
thing else. Now, the laws of life are absolute, and if 
proper habits of study have not been formed by the age 
of nineteen, they never can be formed in this life ; the 
girl who gives only an intermittent attention to study up 
to her twentieth year, is prevented by all the influences 
about her from " intermitting " the press of her social 
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duties, 60 I will not deny that it was the liappieet sur- 
pi-isc of my life when the first four years of Vassar Col- 
lege showed me that there were still hundreds of girla 
willing to come to Poiighkeepsie, after they were 
eighteen years old, and shut tlieraselves out of the world 
for four years, ahandoning gayeties of all sorts, the Ger- 
man, the opera, and tlie parade, that they might fit them- 
selves for the duties of their future life. 

The debt of tliis country to Matthew Vassar's memory 
can hardly be exaggerated. In eight years of steady 
work, the college has contrived to exert an influence 
tliat is felt in all parts of the United States and of 
Canada, This is an educational influence in the broad- 
est sense ; it pertains to dress, habits, manners, regu- 
larity of life, and sleep; the proper preparation and 
serving of food, physical exercise, physiological care, safe 
and healthful study, and tlie highest womanly standards 
in all respects. 

The college has received delicate pupils, wliom she has 
sent out four years after, strong and well ; and it ie tJie 
rule, that the health of the classes steadily improves from 
tiie Freshman to the Senior year. 

Vassar has been fortunate in retaining its resident 
physician throughout tlie whole eiglit years of its exist- 
ence, and if the Faculty were to grow careless, the par- 
ents, educated by what she has been accustomed to give, 
would demand the care that their children need. 

The pupils of Vassar belong to no special class in so- 
ciety, and are drawn from varied localities. When tlie 
college opened, slie had upon her Faculty three women 
whose peei-s it would be hard to flnd, for excellence of 
character, retineraent of feeling, delicacy of manner, at- 
tainment in science, and a quiet elegance of dress. Of 
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these, one is now gathered to a wider sphere of useful- 
ness, so we speak of Hannah Lj'maii by name, as a 
woman whose equal most of tlie students would never 
have seen, if good fortune had not taken them to Vassar. 
The first pupils of Vassar were thoughtful women, who 
liad been long prepared for its expected opening. They 
appreciated at once the lofty influence of these examples, 
and tiie reverent respect they always showed was im 
pi-essed upon every succeeding class. These teacliers 
were in every detail of their lives, what intelligent, 
modest, and cultivated women sliould bo. 

As to dress, so far as example and counsel could do it, 
the pupils were taught simplicity. 

Ab to habits, tliey were taught regularity, order, clean- 
liness, and the selt^enial in small matters which would 
prevent them from annoying one another. 

As to manners, the courtesy shown by so finished a 
gentlewoman as Miss Lyman, not only in all her inter- 
course with the Faculty and the teachers, but to the 
pupils, in all tiie minute details of official and social 
intercourse, took effect, as no lessons born of fureigu 
travel or intercourse with the world could ever have 
done. It was courtesy growing out of character and con- 
science; it was not the mere dictation of custom. 

To live with such regularity as Vassar enforced for 
four years, made it almost certain that these pupils would 
never fail of that divine blessifig for the rest of their 
lives. Their meals were served at the minute, their 
rising and retiring were at the proper hours, and sleep 
was as secure as good health, cheerful minda, and mode- 
rate excitement could make it. 

Their food was of the best material, of good variety, 
and most careful preparation. It is not too much to say, 
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tbat none of the girls could ever liave seen in their own 
homes siich perfect bread and butter, eo abundant milk 
and meat, or simple delicacies eo carefully served without 
interruption for four years. 

Tlieir exercise was watched by the resident pliysician, 
and eveiy flagging step or indifferent recitation was sup- 
posed to have two possible bearings, one upon the good- 
will of the student, the other upon some incipient physi- 
ciil derangement. 

Their study hours were carefully regulated by teachers 
who knew what girls could properly accomplisli, and 
wlien a question arose it was decided in the only proper 
way — practically. I was present once when a pupil 
complained to Hannali Lyman of the impossibility of 
preparing a lesson in arithmetic in the prescribed time. 
That night Miss Lyman sat late over her own slate, 
and by going slowly through every process required 
of the pupil, justified the complaint and corrected the 
error. 

In all table manners and social life, the girls at Vassar 
liad the liighest standard constantly before them, and 
when they went out into tlie world at the end of four 
years, they carried into their varied homes wholly new 
ideas about dress, food, proprieties, and life. 

The conditions of a girl's successful growth, we are 
told, are to be found in — 

1. Abundant and wholesome food. 

2, Care in all relating to her health. 

3, Work so apportioned as to leave room for growth, 
beyond the mere repair of tissue, and — 

4. Sleep. 

In no homes that I know in America, are all these 
points so completely secured as at Vassar. 
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Every year, about one Imndred girls leave this insti- 
tution, to take their positions in life. Some of them are 
to be teachers, some mothers, some housekeepers for 
father or brother, but they will not go to either of 
these lives, ignorant of that upon which family comfort 
depends. 

Never again will they be content with sour bread or a 
soiled table-cloth ; never again will tliey mistake arrogant 
self-assertion for good-breeding, or a dull, lialf-fnrnished 
" living-room " for a cheerful parlor. They have all been 
taught the virtue which lies in mother earth, and the 
fragrance she gives to her flowers ; they know the health 
and power given by the labor of their hands and the use 
of their feet. Fortunately, the girls at Vassar come un- 
der few of the precautions required for growing girls* 
but of those who are younger, it may bo said tliat the 
impending maidenhood sometimes makes such heavy 
dranghts upon the circulation, that a girl's real safety is 
found in steady study or persistent manual labor ; the 
diversion of blood to brain or muscles relieving the more 
sensitive growing organs. 

" I have longed to put my word into this discussion," 
wrote an experienced teacher to me from the city of 
Portland the other day, "fori hold that hysterics are 
bom of silly mothers and fashionable tblli^, and I tind 
them easily cured by equal doses of ridicule and arithme- 
tic" The 'arithmetic,' or other severe study that cor- 
rects or prevents morbid notions, that diverts a girl's 
thoughts from herself, her functions, and her future, is 
in most cases the best medicine. 

Of this developing period of life it may be even more 
safely said tlian of any other, that " constant employment 
is constant enjoyment," and this employment, tfaougli 

• PapiJa usually entet at oi after the oge of elghtfien. .., j 
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stea<lj-, must be varied, so as to shift the effort from one 
set of powers or niiiscles to anotlier. 

I am not one of those who believe tliat girls require 
more care than boys through this period, if the laws of 
life are properly observed in both cases ; and I think 
tliat when women and mothers come to utter words of 
the same scientific weiglit on this subject, their testimony 
will differ entirely from that of the leading physicians 
who now hold the public ear. 

It is claimed that man is made for sustained, and 
woman for periodic effort. It is by no means certain 
that this is so, and if it be indeed a law of organization, 
then it must be a law which will dominate the whole life. 
It will not only keep a girl back from mastering her tools 
until the time for using tliem is passed, but it will inter- 
fere with her steady use of them through her whole life, 
shut her out from the markets of the world, and unfit her 
for all steady, consecutive duty, either public or private. 

Let no girl be deterred from steady and faithful work 
in the vain fear that she will unsex herself, and to a lov- 
ing mother's needful anxieties let not this superfluous care 
be added. True, we may all make mistakes as to what 
is desirable, needful, or possible, but to the humble seeker 
after the right way, a clear sight will always come, and to 
the preposterous cautions, bom of a morbid and unwise 
interference with the courses of life, I oppose tliese words 
quoted from that "physiology of Moses," which it is said 
that we have not outgrown : " Ye shall not offer unto the 
Lord that which is bruised or crushed or broken or 
cut ;" these words are true, whether spoken of a dove's 
feathers or a girl's soul ; or the still later and wiser words, 
" Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself." 
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The foundations of true manhood and true womanliood 
aro fortunately laid too deep for our meddling. It is 
true that we may destroy the perfume of life, for men 
and women, by mistaken efforts and perverse guidance, 
but tlie fruit of our error is not immortai, and it is never 
too late to retrieve our ialse steps. 

So far i'rom losing what is best in either sex, as wo 
advance in life, we may be sure that increasing years will 
find it inteusifled ; that so long as men and women live, 
they may, if they desire, they must, if they are tUitliful, 
grow mora manly and more womanly. If they draw 
nearer to each other, as they sit hand in iiand looking 
towards the sunset, it is only because they are both heirs 
of the immortal, seeking and gaining the same end. 

It is impossible to dismiss these considerations without 
touching afresh the subject of co-education. But we 
need not rest upon the family fact or the old common 
school system. 

Oberlin was the pioneer in the system of co-education, 
a system into which she was forced, not so much by 
fanatical theories as by the cruel hand of poverty. For 
forty-one years she has held up her banner in the wilder- 
ness, and in 1868 I found lier with nearly twelve hundred 
pupils. It was very largely to her men and women that 
the country owed its safety in the last war. As goveniors 
of States, generals of armies, and mothers of families, or 
teachers of schools, they kept the nation to its duty, 
p'rom this beginning twenty-iive colleges had sprung in 
1868. It is nothing to tlie argument that these colleges 
may not present as high a standard of classical attain- 
ment as Harvard or Yale, if that should turn out to be 
the fact. For more than thirty years a large number of 
tliem have been proving the possibility of co-education, 
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and tlieir graduates are uot the unhappy childlpse \ 
of Massachusetts, but tlie happy and healthy women of 
the West, wlio are strong in proportion as they are hiisj, 
and wliose " childi'en are plenty as hlackheiTies." Beside 
these twenty-iive colleges, Antioch has been working 
steadily for twenty-four years, and in addition to the 
small institutions scattered all through New York and 
the Middle States, Cornell has lately opened her doors 
to the same system. All those who have practical ex- 
perienee of its results know how much wiser, sweeter, 
and more serene is the Hfe that is shaped by its 
methods. 

It is a subject on which argument is alike useless and 
undesirable. We must observe and he guided by the 
practical result. 

We are told that public duties are more exacting than 
private. No woman will be found to believe it. It may 
be often difficult to estimate the heavy stake that under- 
lies the small duty. 



and while this distich hints at the truth, it is certain that 
private life will continue to make upon hei- as heavy de- 
mands as the human constitution will bear. For every 
reason then, a healthy mind in a healthy body is the first 
thing to be aought. It is to be borne in mind that the first 
thing Nature sets us to do, is committing to memory — 
and experience will show that this is the natural first func- 
tion of the young scholar. Three languages can be better 
learned under eight years of age, than the simplest ies- 
sons in grammar, arithmetic, or history — unless these are 
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confined to rules, tables, or dates, which may be most 
profitably committed, exactly as " Mother Goose" is. I 
take pains to alhide to this, because I think great 
liarm lias been done of late by the axiom that a 
child should not learn anything but what it under- 
stands. 

This is not true of any of us, young or old. "We 
must learn many things before we can understand one ; 
and nothing is so nnsuited to young brains, as prolonged 
efforts to understand. Intellectual processes differ after 
we become old enongh to understand ; not only in the 
two sexes, but in every two individuals. Of this fact 
we must take heed, or all comfort will be destroyed and 
much unnecessary work done. 

How then arc we to lay the foundations of a sincere 
education ? We must begin with tlie religious, the 
moral, and the emotional nature. We must sustain the 
relations God imposes on parent and child. 

"We must bring the child face to face with the fact 
that this is a " hard " world. By that I mean, a world 
in which difiieulties are to be fairly met— not shirked, 
set aside, or " got round." 

To help her to endure this hardness to the end, she 
must be taught a simple trnst in God, and an obedient 
but by no means slavish deference towards parents, teach- 
ers, and elders. 

Without this trust and this obedience, every child leads 
an unhappy and unnatural life; and their existence may 
be made sure without one word of dogmatic teaching. 
Having given to the well-poised mind these inward 
helps, which all true growth requires, we must secure 
simple food, easy dress, regular meals, and the proper 
quantity of sleep. 
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The child is then prepared for the steady work of 
mind and body which will develop both. 

While we do everything to make knowledge attract- 
ive and to stimulate thought when the time for thought 
arrives, we must be careful never to yield to the superfi- 
cial demands of our people. Tiie Kindergarten, which 
is refreshment and help to the plodding German child, 
may become a snare to the light-minded American. 

"When the period of development arrives, study should 
be carefully watched to make sure there is no overwork ; 
the character of the reading and the lessons should be 
guided, so that neitlier may tend to excite a precocious 
development of the passions or the senses. 

Anatomy may be profitably studied at this period ; 
but just as the specialist turned his patient away from 
his loaded shelves, lest her own maladies should be in- 
creased by a morbid study of their source, I would keep 
developing girls and boys from a careful study of their 
own functions. 

If they are trained to quiet obedience, they will grow 
up in health precisely in proportion to the skill with 
which their thoughts are diverted from themselves to 
subjects of wider interest and more entertaining sug- 



In conclusion I must say, that education is to be 
adapted neither to boys nor to girls, but to individuals. 

The mother, or the teacher, has learned little who at- 
tempts to train any two children alike, whether as re- 
gards the books they are to study, the time it is to take, 
the attitudes they are to assume, or the amusements they 
are to be allowed. 

Cabolujk H. Dall. 
141 Wuren Aveaae, Boatoo, 
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Mental Growth. 



" Clear away Hie piirasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag lier dowu ; 
Leave lier apace to bourgeon out of all 
Within her." 
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A FEW years since, when Mr. Higginson's essay " Ought 
Women to leani the Alphabet?" first appeared in the 
AUwntic Monthly, and I was reading some of its keen 
sarcasms to a gentleman just returned from a tonr of 
Eastern travel, he related a hit of his recent experience 
in tlie old city of Sychar, in Samaria. There was pointed 
out to liim as an ohject of great interest and attention, a 
remarkable girl. She was the theme of animated dis- 
cnssion throughout all the neighborhood of Ebal and 
Gerizim— the observed of all observers, when she ap- 
peared on the street, or went with the maidens of Sychar 
to draw water from Jacob's well, still the glory of their 
city. This little maiden's distinction was that she was 
the first girl in that old city, who, during a period of nine 
hundred years, had transcended the allotted sphere of 
woman in so bold a step as that o£ going to school and 
learning to read. There had been no special purpose in 
the act. She had been attracted by the mysterious 
sounds from the room where boys were taking their first 
lessons in Tatraudic law and lore, and had gratified her 
curiosity by learning what they meant. " It whistled 
■ itself," averred the little school-boy, apologetically, under 
fear of the rod; so she, another it, learned itself. 

It was not until the steps of other little maidens were also 
tending towards school, that the gravity of her transgi'es- 
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sion, and the djiiiger of the innovation, were at all compre- 
hended. Then there was indeed an excitement among the 
orthodox Samaritans. In the opinion of the stannch ap- 
pellants to the Law and the Propliets, tlie had transcondwl 
the limitations of her sex, and the marital claim, "My 
wife is my shoe" was ominously threatened. Sychar 
had not been so roused for ages. The scribes and 
prophets waited in expectancy to see fire from heaven 
descend upon a city where sncli things had been suffered, 
or to see the yoimg transgressor translbrmed, by the 
judgments of heaven, ont of the proper semblance of 
womanhood. But when she appeared in the sti-eots, with 
her sister maidens, performed her appointed tasks in mnk 
and file with them, talked and chatted as lieretofore— 
though perhaps gossiped less — and bore her pitcher as 
deftly on her head as ever, the matter began to die away, 
and she was only pointed out as the one who had first 
sinned. True, the Iligli Priest shook his head and proph- 
esied " Tiie end is not yet." Unt the tire had caught, 
and, according to the laws of fire, j)hysieal or Promethean, 
it spread, until between the mountains of bigssing and 
cursing, a dozen Samaritan girls had learned the alphabet. 
How far education has advanced in Sychar, what has 
been its effects upon the health of Samaritan women, or 
how much it has shaken the social basis, "My wife is 
my shoe," I have liad no very late opportunities for learn- 
ing ; hut, judging from the effects of learning the alpha- 
bet in other places, I cannot doubt that this innovation, 
seeing it did not precipitate the world out of its course, 
has been followed by others, less startling, perhaps, but 
tending the same way. Be this as it may, this initiate 
of an educational revolution in Sycliar has its lessons for 
our times. 
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Tlie Eabhis of the old Samaritan capital saw in this 
unlooked for seizure of tlie key of knowledge by the 
hand of a woman, a second fal!, and to them the world 
again gave "signs of woe that all was lost.'' This Mil- 
tonian cry of woe to the world, through knowledge or' 
privilege given to woman, has been repeated in every 
age by Eabbis and High Priests, who find the Eden of 
life in the poet's picture of the human family, before 
woman aspii-ed to taste the fruit of the tree " to be de- 
sired to make one wise ; " when there was as yet no mis- 
understanding of the object for which man and woman 
each were made : " He, tor God only ; she, for God in 
him." That the world was a paradise while man's 
wisdom suflSced for her^who was to behold God only 
through him, has been tlie teaching of creeds not yet 
dead. There is a lesson in the little Samaritan maiden's 
repetition of the first transgression, as well as in its 
repetition a thousand times since. He tliat runneth may 
read in it this moral of the symbol, legend, oi' vei-ity of 
Holy "Writ, whichever way we may regard the story of 
the bite of the apple, viz. : that a desire to hnow was 
evidently an element in woman's original psychical 
nature, be it original sin, or otherwise ; and correspond- 
ingly endowed, as is, just as evidently, her physical or- 
ganization, to gratify this desire, we may conclude tliat 
she will compel some of tlie educational institutions of 
the age to her service in its accomplishment. 

I am glad that the recent alarm of Dr. Clarke, cer- 
tainly the most ronsing of our time, has been sounded. 
Kung out from his high tower of professional eminence 
and authority, it must and doeg attract attention. It is a 
cry of " Halt I " and let ns see where we are going. So, 
rude and harsh as are manv of its tones, discordant with 
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tnitli as ive can but believe some of his statements, and 
more of his eoiiclusioTis, I am glad it lias been sountJed. 
His facts are momoTitoiis. Let ns heed them, and charge 
the sin where it belongs. The book will lead to investi- 
gations and in the end to an improvement in methods, and 
a higher, more thorough, education of women. Dr. Clarke 
thinks " that if it were possible to marry Oriental care of 
woman's organization to her AVestern liberty and culture 
of the brain, there would be a new birth, and a loftier 
type of womanly grace and force." But his conclusions 
seem to be that this is impossible, and, since they cannot 
be united, of the two tj-pes of women, the brain-cultured, 
intellectnal women of the West, and the Oriental women, 
" with their well developed forms, their brown skins, rich 
with the blood and sun of the East," he prefers the lat- 
ter. 

Two years since I visited some portions of the East, 
where these primitive Oriental types of womanhood are 
to be seen. Sometimes in tiie gardens of a harem, Ihave 
seen them, sitting, lolling, gossiping life away, only care- 
ful to guard their veiled faces from exposure, no matter 
if the rest of the body were as destitute of covering as 
their souls were of feeling, or their brains of thought. I 
saw more frequently another class of women — those from 
whom poverty had rent the vet! — some still clinging to a 
filthy rag, or diverting a more filthy shred from the tatters 
of tlieir garments to cover their faces, because, as a sheik 
explained to me, " cause she shame she's woman." De- 
siring to compare the length of the life of woman, 
under such conditions, with that of life which we have 
been wont to call civilized and enlightened, I often in- 
quired the age of women whom wc saw, and was surprised 
at being as often assured that women whose furrowed, 
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wrinkled faces woiild indicate tliat they were sixty, were 
not more than tliirty-eigliC — at most, forty j'ears old. 
Most Easteni women that I saw, exemplified the " Orient- 
al care of woman's organization " by abandoning their 
own to a mere animal vegetation. They had borne clii!- 
dren innimierable. These swarnjcd upon us from Assures 
in the rocks, from dens, caves, and old tombs in the' 
monntain sides — a serot'ulous, leprous progeny of wretch- 
edness, with a few fairer types, to whicli some principle 
of "natnral selection" had imparted sti'ength to rise 
abo^'e the common conditions of life. 

I liad also some opportunity to see the " Oriental or- 
ganization of woman " nnder process of mental culture, 
in schools something like onr own. Especiallj' anxious 
to learn all that pertained to progress in education in the 
old cities in the East, I sought every opportunity to visit 
schools, Maliometan, Christian, and Jewisli, under the 
old or under the more modern regime, and at the risk of 
being set down as a true American inquisitor, I pressed 
questions in every direction that would be likely to bo 
suggested to a practical teacher, studying the problem wo 
are here trying to solve: "What is the best education 
for our American girls? " 

The best schools tliat I visited are those established 
within twelve or twenty years some, quite recently, by 
tlie Prussian Protestant Sisters or Deaconesses, who have 
had a rare and severe training for their work — physical, 
mental, and hygienic. In these schools, also, are to be 
found pupils from tlie better classes of the people, though 
they often have an orphan department attached, into 
which tiie neglected and wretched children are received, 
kindly cared for, and educated. In the opinion of these 
teachers, mental development is the source of health to 
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their pupils, nnd they iiis-ai'iably spolie of tlie improving 
health and vigor of their girls iiiider school training. 
They come, often, miserable and fiickly fi-uni the neglect 
or iibiiso of ignoi-ant inoth'^s. M;iny such H-ere growing 
healthy. Tfie inert were growing active and playfnl, tliede- ' 
formed, grently improving. One teacher said tliat to see 
the girls under hervace inclined to any active play, until 
they had been in school months, sometimes yeai-s, was 
very rare. Tliis inertness was more difficult to overcome 
in girls from the higher than the lower classes, for, in 
addition to an inert physical organization, a contempt for 
labor, with which they associated all exertion whatever, 
was born with them ; and only through a long course of 
training — not until their brains begim to take in the 
meaning and pleasure of study — could they throw it off; 
To rouse a girl and tind out what she looked forward 
to in life, she had often asked her, " And what do you 
intend to tfo when you leave school?" "Oh, sit," had 
been many times the answer she had received. "Sit," 
which meant, she said, to wait and get married. 

At Beyi-out I visited several very interesting schools. 
T!ie Superior or Principal of one told me she had been 
associated, in her preparatory course, at Kaiserwerth, 
with Florence Nightingale, for two years ; and she de- 
scribed to me the discipline of that institution and otlici-s, 
where these teachers and nui'ses arc trained. It is a dis- 
cipline of severe study, accompanied by nursing, watch- 
ing, hospital practice, and sometimes the hardest drudg- 
ery of work. She had often seen, slie said, " Mis'* 
Nightingale, a born lady, on her knees scrubbing flooi-s. 
But there was no distinction of persons in these institu- 
tions. Those who canio to thorn looked forward to lives, 
not of ease, but useful work, and they must be prepared 
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to bear hardness as good soldiers." " But Miss Nightin- 
gale has broken down ; tnay not the seventy of this dis- 
cipline have been one cause of wliat she is snffci'ing 
now?" She did not think so; they had all had a train- 
ing just as severe as liera, the sisters liere, in Jerusalem, 
Smyrna, and everywhere, and they were well and strong. 
But there were hmits to human strength and endurance ; 
and Miss Nightingale's work in the Crimea, pei-formed 
nnder Bi:ch conditions as it was, had transcended what 
the human organization could endure — -cold, hunger, 
foul air, insufficient and unwholesome food, with such 
incessant work, watching, and nureing, that no human 
being was proof against it. It M'as a miracle what Miss 
Nightingale had withstood before she broke down. 

But these sisters wear no long or heavy dresses. Their 
uniform is a simple dark-blue-and-white calico dress — 
skirt neither long noi' very full, sleeves close, yet allow- 
ing perfect freedom in the nse of the arm, a simple white 
collar and apron, and cap of shining, spotless whiteness. 
Their shoes, too, arc after the pattern of those which, we are 
told, are always worn by Florence Nightingale — with a 
sole as broad as the loot they were made for, and fitted 
to the natural shape of the foot. The food, tlie sister 
said, at Kaiserwertli, as in all the training-schools, was 
" nourishing, but very simple." Such facts are worth 
noting. If they were accompaniments of our system of 
education, I do not believe that American girls would 
break down under the brain-work tliat any University 
course for men, in our country, imposes. As to the item 
of shoes, who does not know tliat a great deal more work, 
iftid better, cjin be performed in shoes that fit, than in 
such as tire the feet? And this is scarcely less true of 
brain-work than Jiouse-work. T believe that tiie siioes 
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woiTi by j'onng girls and young women now, are a groat 
cause of nervous irritability, and, joined with otlier causes, 
maybe a source of disease, "nervous prostration," so 
called ill after life. I have heard women say miiny times, 
"Nothing in the world will bring a sick- headache on 
so quickly ae wearing a shoe that Inirts my feet." The oft 
repeated words have led me to watch my pupils in this 
respect carefully, and to study shoes and their effects, as 
among the evils which certainly ought not to be charged 
to brain-work, per se, nor to our school system, in general. 
It also made me take especial note of the shoes that the 
Deaconess siatei-s wore as a part of the dress in which, 
through long practice, they learned " hardness," and 
came out strong and healthy, but not the less accomplish- 
ed, charming women. 

The school at Beyrout, under charge of these sisters, is 
probably one of the best in all the East. I was conducted 
by the lady Principal through every department. In 
one room an Arabic Professor was engaged at tlie black- 
board, instructing a class in studies pursued in tliat lan- 
guage. In another part of the same room, young ladies 
were reading to a lady-teaclier an oration of Demosthenes 
in classic Greek. Another class was reading critically a 
portion of Miltoii's '"Paradise Lost," and yet another 
was engaged in preparing a French lesson. With all 
these classes the lady sister spoke in the language under 
study or recitation, as did the teachers of each class, 
witli the exception of the Greek class, in which, the sis- 
ter said, the pupils were taught to read the classic Greek, 
but allowed to speak the language as now spoken, as 
they had many pupils to whom this was their native 
tongue; but they ought to be able to read the works of 
their great men of another age. In another department 
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I heard the same sister speak most beautiful German. 
This was her native tongue. Italian was also taught, and 
I heard it fluently spoken. It seemed to me that their 
course, thougli different, required nearly as much study 
as ours. 

At the hotel, where I remained ten days, 1 made the 
acquaintance of two young ladies, of Greek and Arme- 
nian parentage. They had been in this school for several 
years and were still pursuing their studies. They spoke 
half a dozen languages, English, they said, the most im- 
perfectly of any, but I have never seen an American girl 
who spoke French or German, when she graduated, as 
well as these girls spoke English, and their drill in music 
was quite ae severe as that of American girls. They 
were taught arithmetic, but not to the extent that girls 
are in our scliools. Physiology was also a part of tJieir 
course. They were not eo nnetnously fat as many of the 
entirely idle women of the harems, whose object in life 
is to " sit," but to us, who are wont to call that a " well- 
developed form " whicli would seem to adapt its owner 
to do something in life, rather than to sit an existence 
through, tlieir physiques would indicate more vigorous 
health than those of the " grave Turk's wifely crowd," 
which Dr. Clarke wished he could-marry to the "brain- 
cnlture " of our women. Their faces were still " rich 
with the blood and sun of the East," and I should pity 
the American who could find a loss in the exchange of ' 
the " unintelligent, sensuous faces " of the harem drones 
for the souMiglit which, through brain-colture, beamed 
from the eyes of these Oriental young women. 

In this school they had advanced to an innovation 
beyond anything to which the teachers had been them- 
selves trained in Europe — quite beyond anything in the 
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East, even the mission schools — tlio experiment of co- 
edneation, in tlie priuiaiy depJirtiiieiit, wliere a few boys 
had been achnitted. HeJ-e I saw a daiigliter and a son of 
the Pasha of Syria in the same i-oorn and in the same 
class. " And how does this system work ? " I asked. 
""Well;" the sister said, "ajEwirably; it is especially- 
good for tlie boys, who, in this country, are so arrogant 
and overbearing. Thej' are born with a contempt for 
girls ; and begin, when they are but little things, to loi-d 
it over them. Bnt it has a wonderful influence to liiimblo 
their pride, to iind the girls fully their equals, as they 
arc, in their classes." 

Dr. Clarke says, that " the error of the co-education of 
the sexes, and which prophesies their identical co-educa- 
tion in colleges and universities, is not confined to tech- 
nical education. It permeates society." That it does 
so, is true, but that it is always an " eri'Or," we should not 
BO readily admit, as one of its permeating effects upon 
society in Beyront, may illustrate. In one church, 
tlirough conformity to ()i-iental prejudices against any 
sign of equality between men and women, the sittings 
designed for the men on one side, and the women on 
the other, had always been sopai-ated by. a heavy curtain 
drawn between them. Reaching far above the heads of 
tlie worsliippers, even when they should be standing, it 
had formed a complete partition wall, dividing the 
cliurch up to the space in front of the preacher's desk. 
But this curtain had, within the last few months, been re- 
moved, and the minister "Was now, on Sundays, dispens- 
ing a straightforwarf gospel, the same to men and women. 
Thus was the co-education system in the school already 
permeating the church ! This was noticed with surprise 
by a missionary whom I had met on the Mediterranean, 
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returning, after two or three years' absence in tliis coun- 
try, to bis former mission field, and wlio entered the 
church, for the first time after his return, witJi me. 
" All ! " he exclaimed, " tins denotes a great advance in 
Christian sentiment I This is as it should be. And how 
does it work ? " he asked of the pastor of the clmreh, in 
delighted surprise. " Admirably," was the reply. There 
was soine remonstrance on tlie part of some of the older 
men at first, but even they did not seem to think any- 
thing about it any longer, and it was so much more 
agreeable preacliing to tlie people all together, than to 
have his congregation separated by that high wall of a 
curtain, and to seem to be dispensing one kind of gospel 
to the men, and another to the women, of hia church. 
Yet I had heard this good man, in a conversation with 
brethren who had come down to Joppa to meet him on 
his return, discussing with severe reprobation " this ab- 
surd woman movement " in America, " opposed to 
Christianity," "unsettling the clmrclies," "pervading 
society in a thousand ways," " subversive of social order 
and refinement ; " and, as one of its most ridiculous, almost 
monstraus effects, "putting into girls' beads the idea 
of going to college with the young men !" So little did 
he recognize as one impulse of the wave of the "woman 
movement," what he had but now been so heartily com- 
mending ! So often is tlie Babe of Betlilebem nurtured 
by those who, seeing him as he is, a fair and beautiful 
child, welcome and worship him ; but who, looking 
through the mists of prejudice, especially fearing through 
him some subversion of their power, position, or interest, 
cry : "Away with him ! crucify him 1 crucify him ! " 

At Beyrout I had several conversations with a most 
intelbgent Armenian gentleman, from Constantinople, 
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occupying an important governmental position. Having 
under my charge several yonng ladies travelling for 
6tn(iy and instruction, our conversation very naturally 
turned upon our American educational systems, about 
wliich he was much better informed than many membei-s 
of our public school boards. He had read our sehool 
reports, and his knowledge of our methods, courses tif 
study, etc., surpi-ised me. Pie discussed them, especially 
remarking upon the broadening influence of the inci-eus- 
ing attention paid to the sciences in our sciiools, and the 
comparative effect of the positive sciences and the lan- 
guages upon national eiiaracter. And could it be possible 
that young men and young ladies pursued these studies 
together, he asked. The school reports which he haii 
read would indicate this, yet he could liardiy believe it 
possible. I must pardon him if he had seemed to observe 
the young ladies too closely, but lie iiad been interested 
to study the influence of our ideas of education upon 
the first American girls lie had ever met. And I could 
not imagine how the difference struck him— how it stinick 
all Eastern men. Their freedom, their energy, their 
com pan i on abl en ess, was so different from women of the 
East. " And yet, they are perfectly modest ! " he said. 
He had observed their anxiety to visit places of historical 
interest, getting up early in the moniing and walking a 
long distance to do this. He had seen elegant, pleasing 
women in the East, women of graceful manners— the 
Eastern women were often that— but lie had met few 
educated women. Their women were trained to please, 
but they were never educated to be a man's intellectual 
companion. No Eastern man ever thought of a com- 
panion in a wife. But stopping thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, and seizing one of our idioms in his hesitating 
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Engliali, he said, " Yet T can't see for the life of me why 
it would not be better that she should be." 

This was the frank, involuntary utterance of a culti- 
vated man, brought suddenly, for the iirst time, as he 
said, to consider the question of the education of women, 
an elemental lialf of humanity, in the unbiassed, com- 
prehensive view of the subject that ean alone lead to a 
just decision. He was an Eastern. man, outside of the 
turmoil and interests of the discussion. Ko personal or 
professional craft lurked unrecognized behind his eon- 
elusions to give them a bias. With him it was a ques- 
tion of social science, general human liappiness and wel- 
fare. "With us, however, where it has become a practical 
question touching domestic, social, and professional in- 
terests, its complications multiply, and it is exceedingly 
diiBcult for the most honest and unselfish occupants of 
place or privilege, to look at it without touching, in some 
of its intricacies, the question, " Does not space for her 
to bourgeon," imply restricting me and mine ? 

Tlie old Chinese wall of prejudice, surrounding the 
subject of woman's education, from which there are so 
many out-comes, is not broken down yet. We only learn 
how strong it is when we come to some new point in the 
siege or defence. Sermons that have been jireached at 
learned women, and jokes perpetrated at their expense, 
are still issued in modernized editions, and scare and 
sting as of yore. It is quite curious to note how the 
style changes, but the thought remains the same. Our 
fathers planned our earliest educational institutions ac- 
cording to the best they knew. Our mothers economized 
and hoarded that they might leave bequests to colleges 
and theological schools, where their sons could "be edu- 
cated ; while their daughters picked up such crumbs of 
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knowledge as they could iind. Both wrought their best, 
according to the light of their duy, but the shadow of 
their fuller eclipse extends to us. Calvin's requirements 
in a wife were with them as weighty to determine 
woman's status in society as was his " Five Points in 
Theology," their creed : " That she be learned is not 
requisite. That she be beautiful, only that she be not 
ill-looking, is not important. But she must be of sound 
health, that slie may bear mc children. SJie must bo 
industrious, economical, obedient, and know how to take 
good care of my health." 

This was the summary of what women needed to know 
and be, in the opinion of one regai-ded by our fathers as 
a law-giver, entrusted with the oracles of God, An old 
manuscript copy of a sermon, esteemed fifty years ago so 
rich in thought as to make it worth transcribing, to keep 
among family treasures, lies before me. From it, among 
more piquant instructions, I copy a sentence : " But if 
thou wilt please God, take much pains with thy heart, to 
make it stand in awe of thy husband. Look, therefore, 
not on his qualities but on his place, for if thou despisest 
him, thy contempt redounds upon God." "When a 
woman counts hei'self equal witli her husband, though he 
be of meaner birth and smaller capacity, the root of all 
good carriage is dried up." 

In proof that we liave outlived only tiie form of anch 
sentiment, I reiwmmend tlie reading of Part VIL of Mr. 
Hamerton's "Intellectual Life," a very recent publica- 
tion, and, the reviewers s;iy, " a charming book." 

In a discourse on " Women and Marriage " he says ; 
"It appears to be thought ^vrse to teacli boys things 
which women do not learn, in order to give them a de- 
gree of respect for men's attainments which they would 
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not feel, were they prepared to estimate tlieiii critically." 
This educational policy and its workings Mr. Hanierton 
illustrates hy numerous examples. He says: "The 
opinion of ii distinguished artist was, that a man devoted 
to art might marry either a plain-ininded woman who 
would occupy herself exclusively with household matters, 
and shield his peace by taking these cares upon herself, 
or else a woman quite capable of entering into his artistic 
life. * * * And of the two kinds of women which' 
he considered possible, he preferred the former, that of 
an entirely ignorant person, from whom no interference 
was to be apprehended. He considered the first Madam 
Ingres the true model of an artist's wife, because she did 
all in her power to guard her husband's peace, and never 
herself disturbed him, acting the part of a breakwater, 
which protects a space of calm and never disturbs the 
peace it has made." 

A woman too ignorant to wish to comprehend her hus- 
band lest she should meddle in his pursuits, and who 
should find her crumb of the happiness that human life 
and family compact ought to yield, in " acting as a break- 
water" to protect him, and " never disturb his peace," 
was a great artist's view of the education needed by a 
woman ! To this I would oppose my more humble ex- 
perience, but I am sure there are women enough who 
would add theirs thereto, to make the sum equal in 
weight to that of Mr. Hamerton's artist friend. Among 
the women whom I have known in life, the most highly 
intellectual have been the least meddlesome ; for the very 
good reason that they have been too busy with the work 
of their own brains to meddle with what concerned other 
people. Nor have such women been less the helps, fitted, 
if need be, to act as " break-waters " to protect the calm 
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of a man engaged in any great work. On the contrary, 
the discipline acquired in study and tliouglit lias been 
turned to account in tliis way, as well as in any other. 

Mr. Hamerton gives anotlier friend'^ view of the edu- 
cation needfnl for a woman, — "one of the most intellect- 
ual men he ever knew," but " whose wife really knew 
nothing of his inteilectual existence whatever." His 
theory was " that women ought not to be admitted to the 
region of masculine thought ; it is not good for them," 

So Dr. Clarke evidently thinks, and thinks he proves 
it physiologically. The existence of tlie terrible evils he 
depicts is not to be doubted ; and she would be less than 
a true woman who did not protest, by precept, preaching, 
and example, against the follies and sins of school or so- 
cial life that induce such evils : but that it was eating of 
the firnit of the tree of knowledge — "persistent brain- 
work " even — tliat furnished Dr. Clarke's cases, " cliiefly 
clinical," an experience of teaching extending over forty 
years would forbid me to believe. 

As a woman, I have heard the smothered cry of woe 
as pitiful, of suffering as great, from those who prayed 
for death as a relief — thougii it was not from suffering of 
the body — as any that Dr. Clarke describes. 

In our pity for physical suffering, some may well be 
reserved for the sou! of her wlio 

'* Siglia amid her narrow day^, 
Moving about tlie houaehold ways 
In that dark honae where she was born." 

Indeed, the supposition of Dr. Clarke that psychical 
influences may have caused diseases which he describes, 
casts light upon some sad cases of invalidism which I 
have known, and where disease may quite as probably 
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have been induced by sonl-loiicliness— iiitellectua.! starva- 
tion—as by the hraiii-work which, in his cases, he assumes 
to be the cause. 

In the new education which is preparing for our girls, 
I trust regard will be paid to training physicians for the 
souls of women, as well as for their bodies, and there 
will surely be needed that very "feminine subtlety" 
that divines, if it does not reason ont, a cause. " I be- 
lieve in educating women to be physicians since I, have 
read that book, if I never did before," has been tlie ex- 
clamation of many women who have read it. We want 
women pliysicians, educated to habits of thinking, logical, 
as well as physiological — capable of tracing psychical, as 
well as physical, causes. We want teachers so educated, 
women drawn to study the science of teaching through 
a love of it, as Florence Nightingale was led through 
seven years' preparation for her work — as a naturalist or 
an artist is drawn to his work. Wc want women on our 
School Boards and among our visiting committees, who 
know how to estimate the trust committed to them, and 
who will give time, thought, and study to their duties. 

The science of education is, to-day, wliere the science 
of geology was fifty years ago. We are just beginning 
to think of it as a science. Men and women are waking 
up to its demands. Children, with their infinite variety 
of organizations, temperaments, and idiosyncracies, can 
no more be educated at random than plants, gathered 
from the four quarters of the earth, can be pertected 
through the same culture, and in the same climate and 
soil. Each child in the great crowd that gathers in our 
schools, is in some respects like a particular musical in- 
strument, designed by God, in its complicated mechan- 
ism, to perform its particular part, to yield its own par- 
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ticular tone in the diapason of life ; and I slinddcr wlien 
I think liow rudely it is often played upon by untaught 
teaeliers — teacliers wlio have drifted to their work, or re- 
sorted to it as a temporary occupation, for its profits, but 
who have never thought of studying its principles, as 
pliysiciaiiB, lawyers, artists, study the principles o£ tlieir 
professions. Played upon by the unskilled hands of 
those who have never troubled tlieinselves to study the 
physical, much less tlie psychic delicacy of this wonderful 
human instrument, the only wonder is, that society 
should yield the harmonies it does. No! women need 
to think more, not less ; to increase, not diminish brain- 
work ; to overlive the drudgery of it, whether it involve 
teaching, writing, study, the work of a profession, or 
house-work, by breathing into it the living spirit of love, 
which sanctifies and ennobles whatever the hands or the 
brain find to do. 

A.S regards different methods of education and their 
results, the old New England Academies may furnish 
some useful lessons. These began to be established I'rom 
fifty to seventy-five years ago, and are now mostly dis- 
placed by Union and High Schools. But tiiey were the 
initiate of a very important revolution in the status of 
the education of girls. In their earliest educational plans, 
our fathers had not taken their girls much into account. 
But these academics, though not planned with any spe- 
cial reference to giving the girls of the New England 
villages and the rural districts the opportunities of edu- 
cation, at once established a system of co-education, where 
the girls and the young men met on terms of as entire 
equality as any co-educational plan has ever since contem- 
plated. The academy edifice was moat frequently built 
by voluntary subscription from persons of all religious 
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sects, and the school was in charge of trustees, so chosen 
as to avoid any sectarian biag or rivah-y in its manage- 
ment. The building generally crowned some hill, or 
etood in the midst of a grove where spacious grounds 
could be obtained. The school was usually under charge 
of a gentleman teacher — some college graduate — and a 
lady assistant. Tlie course of study, aside from a course 
designed to tit young men for college, was largely elect- 
ive. These schools wereas perfect educational republics 
as can be imagined. The young men and tlie young 
women met in their classes, on terms of entire equaHty 
and respect for eacli other. Tliere were few rules in the 
ec))ool, and as to government, the pupils were mostly put 
upon their honor. The course of study was frequently 
identical, and witli the exception of the Greek — some- 
times tlie Latin — designed to fit young men for college — 
largely so. 

My own course was precisely that of tlie young men in 
every study, though Greek, to which I was persuaded by 
my minister, led me through a cruel martyrdom of jokes 
from my companions. Repeating at school what tlieir 
mothers said at home, they even then satirized me with 
proposals to get up petitions to open the doors of our 
State University to girls " who wanted to be men." I 
felt these jokes so keenly, that at first I pursued my 
study of Greek covertly, reciting out of school. But, 
cheered by my minister's encouragement, I lived down 
jokes, and went into the class witli the young men, 
kept up with them, and continued the study until tliev 
went to college, and beyond, until a call fi'oni one of 
our Female Seminaries for a teacher "who had been 
educated by a man," broke up a course that I would 
have been glad to have extended through college. And 
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that without "wishing to be a man," without wishing for 
anything but to gratifj a love of study, which was just 
as natural to me as to those I had thus far studied with. 
The daily hours of school were more than in our High 
schools, and we had recitations always, as usual, up to 
twelve o'clock on Saturday, while the nuinberof recitations 
a student was allowed to have, nearly always exceeded the 
number allowed in our High schools. I have never in 
any schools known more thorough and persistent study 
than was performtid by students in these academies, and 
the standing of the girls was invariably as high as that 
of the young men. Such recitations as we had in His- 
tory, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, were like a life 
elixir; we went from them, not wearied, exhausted, but 
rested, exhilarated. "We had gained bodily strength as 
well as mental clearness and force. They had infused life- 

And where are the girls, who, forty, even fifty years 
ago, made trial of " persistent " study, of the dangerous 
system of co-education in the Academies? There has 
surely«bsen sufficient time to test its physical effects on 
them. Where are they? Scattered throughout the world, 
a host of noble women, many of them doing brain-work 
still. 

If ray limits would permit, I could give the history of 
scores of them who were educated mostly in those acad- 
emies, and who have continued study and brain-work 
ever since — who have borne children, reared families, and 
are yet strong and healthy, far beyond tlie average of 
women who have lived hi ease and idleness — quite as 
healthy as women devoted alone to domestic cares. 

The invalids on a long list of old associates which " 
Dr. Clarke's book has led me to call to mind and look 
up, are, I have been sui-prised to find, among those who 
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did " run well for a time," but thej Jmve turned back 
and ceased mental labor. Some have fallen into worldli- 
ness and a fashionable life, and are broken down tinder it. 
Others, restricted to some narrow creed of thought, have 
not dared to open their eyes to the light of any new day 
that is dawning on the world, until, ceasing to grow, they 
Iiave, according to a law of nature, fallen into decay, in- 
validism, and " nervous prostration." Bringing this sub- 
ject before several experienced persons, teachers, and one 
a physician, in the light in which I have aimed to bring 
it before my readers, I have asked, " And were these 
eases of invalidism (cases of which we have been speak- 
ing) from your best scholars? Were they, in short, per- 
sons still continuing to grow ? " Stopping a moment to 
think, they have, in two instances at least, given precisely 
the same answer; "I never thought of that before, bnt 
they were not." 

There are some other things that characterized methods, 
of Btndy in those academies of forty or fifty years ago, 
that may instruct ns. While the girls studied harder, 
had more recitations, extending through more hours in a 
day than are required in any of our High schools, they 
seldom studied in school, but at their homes or at their 
boarding places. This gave them freedom of position, 
liberty to sit or stand or walk, when they were at work 
on a difficult problem, or engaged in close thinking — an 
advantage which any one who has been a close student 
ill kter life, must appreciate — an advantage which I have 
recently heard yoimg ladies in our university say, they 
could hardly conceive of before they went to the univer- 
sity from the high 'scliool where they fitted. This also 
led them almost every hour into the open air, and to 
take a little exercise, as the girls in our university and 
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in some of our colleges are forced to do, effecting a visible 
and marked improvement in tiie standard of health 
among the girls in the university above that of the girls 
in the High schools. 

Again, they had seldom more than one flight of stairs 
to climb; nor were they, in climhing these, burdened 
with skirts that weigh five, six, and even seven pounds, 
such as I know from actual weight, carefully reported, 
young girls of the present time sometimes wear in climb- 
ing three immense flights of stairs! Let any woman 
undertake this with her arms full of books, her hands 
^tied in holding them, so that she cannot clear her feet 
from her long, heavy skirt, with its manifold flounces 
switching about them, while she is laboring to lift them 
with a movement of iier hips and pinioned arms, and yet 
feels herself liable every instant to he thrown from her 
balance by all this encumbrance — let her undertake this, 
and she will leam that there is something besides study 
that is endangering the health of our school girls. Again, 
let her take her stand at the top of one of these long flights 
of stairs— the last in the binlding, perhaps — reaching up 
to the floor where the High school rooms are almost 
always located ; let her watch the flushed faces of a class 
of girls coming up to recitation, note the palpitating, 
almost breathless eflbrts with which some ()f them achieve 
the last few steps; and when they have accomplished 
this, see here and there one clinging to the post of the 
balustrade, or leaning speechless against the wall until 
she can recover breath to proceed another step ; let her 
do this, and she will get another insight into the causes 
of invalidism among the giri graduates of our scliools. 
" How can a mother rest when she doesn't know where 
her boys are?" we often hearasked. How can amother 
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rest when she doesn't know where her girls are, or by 
what dangerous steps they have gone where they are ! 
How can she rest ? Simply, in most instances, because 
she has not herself been educated to any comprehension 
of the danger her child is in. 

Neither did school-girls, in that earlier time, perform 
their brain labor under an outside pressnre scarcely less 
than that of one of those iron helmets which one eees in 
the Tower of London, and which, the guide aasures us, 
with an emphasis implying that he does not expect us 
to believe it, were actually worn by some Knight at the 
battle of Cressy, Aginconrt, or some other which resulted 
in victory to the Englisli. And how those old warriors 
did bear up under a head-gear weighing ten or twelve 
pounds, to fight the battles of their age, I have been best 
able to comprehend when I have seen wliat girls of our 
age can bear up under and live at all, much more, study. 

I have a friend, an old pupil, a trnly intellectual 
woman, who lias not broken down under much more 
brain-work, since she left school, than she ever per- 
formed in school. Her husband greatly enjoys her 
intellectual tastes, and, without stint or jealousy, en- 
courages them ; only he would not have her " odd," nor 
60 very different, from " other ladiea of our acquaintance." 
He would ha^'o her study; he "doesn't believe a woman 
should fall back in her intellectual life any more than a 
man." He would have her paint, and practise, and study ; 
and since he provides abundant help, he thinks she may. 
He will buy any book, or set of books, to aid her ; hut 
he would have her wear her hair as " other ladies wear 
tlreirs, and not give occasion for all those flings about 
women who want to know so much," and go with their 
hair about their faces and themselves at "sixes and 
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BevenB," generally, " And why can't she wear her 
hair put up ? " " Sit down, and I will tell you 
why," she said, one day, rather out of eorta ; lie 
did not j'ield very ready compliance. But she per- 
suaded him to permit her to illustrate her " why." He sat 
down, and she began by twisting his abundant curls into 
a knot as tight as could well be held by a strong hair-pin. 
This was the "underpinning" on which to rear the 
structure. So, with " switch " upon " switch," and 
" braid " surrounding " braid," a " frizz " here and a 
" frizz " there, with a few bows for capitals, and a few 
curls for streamers, and twenty-four hair-pins for fasten- 
ings and bracing-rods, tlie tower was finished, in less tlian 
half the time, as she assured liim, owing to the advanta- 
geous position she enjoyed in her work, that it would take 
her to rear the same structure on her own head, and it was 
precisely like what other ladies of their acquaintance wore. 
" Good gracious ! " he exclaimed, '* you do not pre- 
tend that women wear ail this false pile on their 
heads !" "Yes, 1 not only pretend, but solemnly 
assure you that I have not exceeded by a braid or a curl 
what most of tlie ladies of our acquaintance wear on their 
beads." "Well, what do women want to be sucJi fools 
for ?" he asked impatiently. "What did you want me 
to be such a fool for ? " she answered. " Well, take down 
the thing and let me go," he said, " you may wear your 
hair as yon please, I have learned whi/ enough for one 
day." " No, stay and let us read that chapter of Mill on 
' Liberty ' that we were going to read together sometime," 
she said. " Liberty ! I think so. I wouldn't wear that 
thing half a day for all the profits of my business for a 
year I " " Well, then, we'll let Mill go, for I think if I 
have taught you why, with all that toggery on my head, 
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I can't do anything, I have done enougli for ooe day," 
she said. 

Tliink of a girl tlius burdened worldng through a 
problem in mathematics, or arranging, in her mind, an 
analysis of it, which will be called for in fire minutes ; or, 
of her thinking over, so as to give clearly, with its heads 
and deductions, an abstract of a chapter in some brancii 
of science I She will say, perhaps, that " one gets used 
to it and thinks nothing about it," and she thinks, no 
doubt, that what she says is quite true. But go to her 
room in the evening after the world is shut out, and you 
will, in all probability, find her with har wrapper on and 
her " braids " and " switches " off, and she will tell you, 
without thinking, what is nearer the truth — tliat you 
must excuse her, but she has a " hard lesson to get, and 
she can study so much better in this way, when she feels 
perfectly comfortable." A straw will tell which way the 
wind blows, and straws of hair-pins, during months of 
pain and feebleness, may, in after life, tell which way the 
wind haa blown. 

Just in face of some of these hindrances, in the way 
of the higher education of our girls, I place some re- 
ports from schools and colleges which I have received. 
The following is from a teacher of high reputation. Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in one of our large cities, a 
gentleman who has studied the science of teaching as few 
have done, and added to the nsual attainments of a college 
graduate, studies which would have given him a right to 
practise ae a physician. He has now been engaged in 
his profession, without a term's remission, for thirty 
years : 

" It is not hard study that breaks down the health of 
our girlfl, but the circumstances under which they study, 
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the demands of society and its thousand social follies, 
with all their excitements. It is the foolish ambition of 
parents to liave their daughters aBcoiiiplislied before they 
are out of their teens, often allowing them to carry on 
five or six branches at a time instead of two or three 
Tiiese, and some other like causes, as I think, do 
more towards breaking down the health of girls at 
scliool, than much study. The ability on the part of 
the girls to master the several branches, is fully equal to 
that of the boys, and when an amonnt of study is reached 
that is injurious to girla, we have gone as far as is proiil^ 
able for boys. Boys also break down in study, from some 
of the evils of society. As to co-education of the sexes, 
my experience, observation, and reading, all convince me 
that it is the best way. If there are incidental evils in 
such a course, they are only incidental, and I can find 
those of equal, or, I think, of greater magnitude in sepa- 
rate schools." 

Michigan has tried the experiment of co-education 
perhaps as thoroughly and extensively as any State in the 
Union — as any territory of equal extent in the world. 
Her six colleges, her University, her Normal school, all 
her higher institutions of learning — with the exception 
of the Michigan Female Seminary, on the Mt. Holyoke 
plan, and some young ladies' private schools — are open to 
young men and to young women on the same terms. 
There are no separate roads for the sexes up the Hill of 
Science, from the lowest primary, to the highest profes- 
sional school. Kalamazoo College, against the opinion 
of many educated and educational men, admitted women 
to a full curriculum, twenty years ago. And classes, 
about equally divided, have been graduating from tiio 
college ever since, confirming the authors of the move- 
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ment and the whole Faculty, during these twenty years, 
in the practicability and tlie many advantages of the 
plan. The 3'oung women have always averaged as good 
scholarsliip and liealth as tlie young men. A smaller 
number of women than have abandoned tlieir course 
on account of ill health. During the period of my 
own connection with this institution, many young women 
pursued there an extended elective course of study, 
who did not graduate. It was not their plan to do so 
when they entered the preparatory department. Many 
graduated from a course quite as extensive, requiring aa 
persistent study, though not in all respects like that of 
the young men. They did not usually study Greek, 
though some did, and were leaders of their classes. Tbey 
did not pursue Latin quite SO far, but more than made 
up for this in a tar more thorough study of French and 
(rerruan. History and Literature. There is scarcely a 
week in the year but I receive communications in some 
way from some of these old pupils. They are among 
my most enjoyable, intellectual, and literary correspond- 
ents. With few exceptions, they are growing women. 
Having learned how to learn — which they will all re- 
. member, was the most I ever professed to be able to teach 
them — they have instituted schools for themselves, com- 
pelled sometimes very hard circumstances to become their 
best teachers, and learned to draw lessons, as Mr. Emer- 
son onee said in a lecture to them, from "frost and fire." 
Some have learned to use the world as not abusing it, 
and are turning wealth and its advantages that have come 
to tfiem, to useful, noble purposes. A few, but very few, 
of the large number, are invalids, but there is not one 
whose case does not furnish me with abundant evidence 
of many more probable causes of invalidism, than over- 
9« 
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study- There is not one, of whom I have heard, whose 
ease does not wear on the face of it decidedly other 
causes than " persistent stndy." 

Dr. Maiian, who was the tirst, and for fifteen years, 
Pi-esident of Oherlin College, has since been for nearly 
as long a period the President of Adrian College, in this 
State. He says that, during his connection with Oher- 
lin, the proportion of young men to young women 
who entered upon the course, and failed to complete 
it on account of failure of liealth, under the strain 
of thought and study, was at least two to one. The 
proportion was not quite so great in Adrian ; hut many 
more young men than young women — and, as far as 
ho was acquainted with colleges, everywhere — suc- 
cumbed under the change from their former hfe to one 
of study. 

Dr. Mahan also says that, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which Oberlin College was established, 
lie has, througJi subsequent years, maintained a far more 
familiar acquaintance with his former students than is 
common for old teachers to do ; and that he can count 
many more broken-down men, among his old graduates, 
than broken-down women. It would be impossible for one 
now to conceive the obstacles in the way of the girls 
who were iirst admitted to study at Oberlin. Every step 
was achieved through a moral battle with public opinion 
and popular prejudice, the depressing efiects of which 
cannot now be estimated. And yet they did go 
through— stood as high during their whole course, and 
in their graduating exercises, as the young men. They 
are all of them married, mothers of families of children, 
and are strong and healthy, far above the average of 
American women. 
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During almost thirty years that he has been presi- 
dent of college faculty meetings, he has never onoe 
heard, from any member of the faculty, any intimation 
that the girle in the class were in any way wliatever a 
drag upon the class. They invariably keep up, and of- 
tener come ont ahead than they lag behind. Nor is 
this more characteristic in one branch, of study than 
another. Languages, science, philosophy, they grasp 
as clearly, etronglj-, and comprehensively as men ; and 
as the result of his observation and of his experience, 
which, he says, in co-education in a higher course of 
study, has perhaps been greater than that of any man in 
the world, he thinks that while it is just as much better 
for men to be so educated as it is for women, the result to 
the latter is to make them more practical, more natural, 
less given to efleminate, rather than feminine affectations, 
and more readily adaptive to anything life may de- 
mand of them than any class of women he has ever 
known. Also, in the particular of health, he has care- 
fully observed the eifects of close and continued study, 
not only during the course, but in subsequent life, and 
he will risk his reputation for truthful statements, in 
saying that he believes — that he knows — the most careful 
statistics would show among the women who are college 
graduates, whom he has known, a higher standai-d of 
health than among the same number of women from any 
class of society — working women, faeliionable women, 
or women of merely quiet, domestic habits. And yet, 
"every well-developed, well-halaneed woman who is a 
graduate from our colleges has actually performed one- 
fourth m(we labor than a man who haa stood by her side, 
and she is entitled to one-fourth more credit." 

A girl should be as free to choose for hei*sclf as a boy 
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ie. She can never truly know lierself, nor be known by 
others, as the power in the world, greater or less, which 
she was ordained by God to be, until these thousand re- 
strictions that limit and dwarf her intellectual life ftre 
removed. 



I have recently been assured by one of the be&t students 
that have ever graduated from our Uni\ert.ity, ^nd by 
another who graduated from Hillsdale College in this 
State, from precisely the same course as the gentlemen 
students, that to girls of average capacity the college 
course, all that is required of the young men — and ill 
that ^Aey are accustomed to perform — is not b} anj meins 
difficult, and will not over-tax any girl of average liealtli 
and abilities, who is properly prepared when she entert 
But the trouble is that while girls like the studiefa m the 
regular course, and study with a real relish, the> want 
more. They are not satisfied with the French and Ger 
man of a course, they want to speak and write the'^e 1 in 
guages, and add extm private lessons to those of the 
regular classes. The few lessons of the courue in ] ers] ec 
tive drawing have, in some, awakened an artistic taste, 
and they want to pursue drawing farther. There are 
better teachers to be found in the vicinity of a Univer- 
sity than they will find at home, and they are constantly 
tempted to do too much. A number of girls in the liter- 
ary course of the University attend the medical lectures 
in certain departments, some toacli students who are 
" conditioned " in certain branches. From all the col- 
leges, the report in this respect is the same — ^girls can 
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easily do all that is required of the young men, but they 
will do more. And yet the report from every college 
is — more young men break down durhuf a course, and 
are obliged, from ill health, to abandon their stiidies, than 
young women. This certainly does not threaten danger 
to girls wlio attempt only the same that the young men 
do. The tendcoeyin our colleges towards elective courses 
of study is ill the right direction to remove the danget^ 
ous temptation into which girls are liable to fall— of 
taking studies outside the course. I hope to see even 
greater freedom of choice, 

From a woman, a motlier, and lover of little chil- 
dren, a few words about school buildings and school 
methods may not be out of place. 

Americans are proverbially giving to boasting. People 
of the older world tell us that this is an expression of our 
undeveloped youth — a kind of Sophomorimn denoting 
that we are yet not very far advanced. Be that as it 
may, I have observed that there is no more common sub- 
ject for boasting than our schools and our school sys- 
tem. 

" There are our King's Palaces, where we are training 
our future monarchs 1 Those are the towers of our de- 
fence — the bulwarks of our republic ! " I heard a west- 
ern Congressman exclaim, as the railway train whizzed 
past one of those immense school edifices which so closely 
dot the area of many of our western States, that one 
scarcely loses sight of one ere the high towers and or- 
nate roofs of another come into view, "I will acknowl- 
edge that I am prond — feel like boasting, when I can 
point a foreigner to such buildings as those, and tell him 
they are but our common tree schools, open to every child 
in the land, rich and poor, alike." 
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The friend addressed, an intelligent, shrewd, natural- 
ized Scotchman, replied that he was " a little old fogy," 
he supposed, but that those great higli buildings, where 
six or eight hundred children were gathered in one school, 
were like great cities, where too many i)eop]e were gather- 
ed together. Scliool life, no more than city life, could 
be healthy, nor just what life ought to be, under such con- 
ditions. To carry out these great union scliool plans, 
made a necessity for too much machinery. This it was 
which was grinding out the education of our children, 
rather than developing thought, and the result would be 
macliine education. He said that school was a continual 
worry at home. One child was kept after school one 
day for one thing, and anotlier the next day for some 
other thing, and there was a deal of worry and fretting 
about how they were marked, and a good deal more talk 
about the marks for the lesson, than there waa about 
what was in the lesson itself. One little girl, a delicate 
lassie, they had been obliged to take out of school. The 
child didn't eat, coiildn't sleep, and was getting in a bad 
way altogether. 

" There is no more color in L — 's face when she is 
getting otf to school in the morning, than there is in my 
handkerehietj she is so afraid of being marked," said a 
mother to me a day or two since. " Yesterday morning 
vrau eapecially one of trial to the eliild. I wish you could 
have seen her when she got off, or rather when she got 
home at night, and have heard her story. I had charged 
her not to hurry so, but come back if she was going to 
fail ; I would rather she would lose the day than to gain 
her school through such an effort," The child reached 
the school, and came home at night to tell how. Rush- 
ing into the house, the delicately organized, nervous lit- 
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tie girl exclaimed : " Oh, mamma, I did get there ; and 
the best of it was, I overtook G — S — {another as deli- 
cate child) ; she was as late as I was, and we both rait 
every step. We managed to get our things o£E iu the 

wardrobe and get into our seats, but G could not 

get her mittens oil; and when she at last dropped into 
her seat, she put both hands np to her face and burst 
out crying as loud as she could cry. Oh, I did feel so 
sorry tor her ! " The effort of getting to school, the fear 
of the marks, had thrown the delicate child into hysterics, 
given her physical system a shock, and made demands on 
her brain that a year's study could not have done. I 
could fill a volume, as could any observing woman, with 
instances like this — the occurrences of every day in the 
year. They cannot, perhaps, be helped. Teachers are 
not to be blamed for them. Six or eight hundred chil- 
dren cannot be hindered tor one child. All are tied to 
too mneh machinery. 

In some of the public schools which I have visited in 
Germany, the lesson's for children eleven and twelve 
years oM seemed to me more diiJicult than the lessons 
set for children of the same age in our public schools; 
and our children are not in school nearly so many hours 
in a day as the children in German schools, wliich are 
80 often referred to, not only as model educational insti- 
tutions, but conservators of health as well. Children in 
Germany go to school at seven o'clock in the morning. 
In very early morning walks, I have often met scores of 
German children, with their little soldier-like knapsack 
of books strapped to their shoulders, and have stopped 
them to examine their echool-books, and inquire about 
their schools. In a little valley in Switzerland, seeing « 
bevy of children starting, so many in one direction, be- 
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fore it was light in tlie morning, I inquired wliere all 
those children were going. "To the Bchool, to be 
Bure," I was answered. " But they cannot see to read 
or study," I said. " 0,sie miissen Licht wdtnehmen" 
(they must take a light witli them), was the reply. 

Our modes of education will be changed ; there are 
defects to be remedied, evils to be cured, which aftect 
both sexes ; but women will be educated. All the ten- 
dencies of the age are towards a higher intellectual cul- 
ture for them. Women's clubs, classes, library and 
literary associations, are, throughout our cities and vil- 
lages — in little country neighborhoods, even — furnishing 
women witli means of intellectual growth and advance- 
ment. There is no more marked feature of the age than 
these associations. The Babe of Bethlehem is born, and 
has even now too far escaped the search of Ilerod to be 
overtaken. 

Nor is there anything in the spirit of the times which 
betokens the revival of the nunnery and momieticfiysteniB. 
Women already tread almost every avenue of honest thritt 
and business, unchallenged. The shrines of Minerva will , 
not be desecrated by their presence. Their intellect will 
be developed, and their affections will be cultivated, and 
all truly womanly virtues fostered in the innei-most pene- 
tralia even, of that temple where all wisdom, and all art, 
and all science, are tauglit; whose patron deity was pro- 
phetically made by a mytliology, wise beyond its own 
ken, not a man, not a god — but a goddess, a typical 
woman. 

As surely as girls persistently breathe the same air 
their brothers breathe, eat and drink aa they do, go with 
them' to churcli, public lectures, coucerts, plays, and 
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eocia] entertainments, so will they, in the new and more 
truly Christian era that is dawning, come, more and 
more, to study with them, from youth to old age, in the 
academy, the sacred groves of philosophy, halls of sci- 
ence, schools of theology — everywhere and "pereiet- 
ently." 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 



When I was giving, in Dundee, a lecture npon the 
Education of "Women in America, the subatance of wiiich 
appeared in the Westminster Review of October, 1873, 
the chairman, on introducing me, said, " De Tocqueville, 
the French pliiloeopher, considered that tlie chief canse 
of tlie great prosperity of tlie American nation is the 
superiority of the women ; now we are to hear to-night 
how these women are produced," 

Two things uniformly strilce foreign travellers in our 
country ; tlie gcnDral intelligence of tlie people, and the 
equality of the education and intcllectnal interests of the 
men and the women ; and few remarks are oftener heard 
from those who have visited us, or have known our 
countrymen and women on -the Continent than this: 
" American women seem so much superior to the men." 
■ But » third fact stands just as boldly forth — tlie thin, 
unhealthy-looking physique and nervous sensibility of 
the American people ; and the impression of this is 
deepened by comparing us with our original ancestors, 
the English, confessedly the finest pliysical race in the 
world. These facts — the superior average e<lncation in 
America, and the inferior average physique of the nation 
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— are so striking, that it is strange that they have not 
oftener and more forcibly been placed together as liaiiee 
and efi'ect. The education lias gone on increasing, and 
the physique has gone on declining, till now the census 
returns begin to make us look anxiously about us. Our 
men are unmuscular and short-lived, the best of them ; 
the men of a physiqne of the type of Chief Justice Chase 
rarely live beyond sixty or sixty-five. They are not 
invalids, but they are subject to fever, congestion, and 
paralysis, violent crises. The women are slight, gi-aeeful, 
impressionable, and active. In the poorer ranks of life 
they have a nervous, anxious look ; in the well-to-do and 
wealthier ranks, a nervous, spiritual look. They are not 
invalids, but they are delicate, and are kept under a con- 
stant and chafing restraint from want of strength to carry 
out the plans they set before them, and they give an un- 
satisfactory prospect for the coming generations. Our 
census reports are very trustworthy oracles ; these give 
us dark omens, and it is fol!y to shut our eyes. 

Many causes may be assigned as contributing to this 
physical deterioration, any one of which, with a little in- 
genuity, may be clearly made to appear responsible for 
almost the whole ; and such, in some degree, is the tem- 
porary effect of the very clever feint of Dr. CJarke — 
nothing else oan it be called. The book gives us the 
impression that the author is going to attack our effort 
to produce the kind of women upon which any shrewd' 
observer must see that our unparalleled prosperity to a 
great degree rests. It makes us believe he is going to 
attack the very method to which our success in educating 
women is due ; and it makes us fear that he is going tfl 
attack the modem doubt concerning the old theory, that 
" the highest and ultimate aim of a woman is to be the 
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satisfactory wife of oiiG man, and the nourishing mother 
of another ; " but he does not even try to do any one of 
these things. He has thrown a ealciam light upon one 
spot, revealing some defects, and many eyes are for a 
time drawn towards it. His feint has created a sensa- 
tion, and brought an important subject up to a grade of 
tdraiharity and openness where it can be talked of and 
exammod, and I closed the book with a great sense of 
obligation on behalf of my nation. 

I ]ia\ e long felt that pliysiciana, themselves, have no 
adequcite impression of tlie danger we are incurring in 
the average neglect that attends the physical rearing of 
American girls, and subsequent care of young women, 
nor adequate knowledge of their tendency to weakness 
in their present condition. Mothers are busy, and girls 
are left too much to take care of themselves. 

From considerable personal knowledge, I am aware that 
the present state of things ought to occasion anxiety ; 
that girls, ignorant of the consequences, are disposed to 
conceal any weakness or unnatural condition, through 
their great aversion to medical attendance, and from a 
dislike to restrictions upon their social pleasures ; and 
also from the fear that these restrictions would produce 
suspicion among their friends in regard to their condi- 
tion. I am sure that I am stating facts that are not ap- 
preciated in the degree that they deserve. 

Looked at physically, and with a pliilanthropy that ex- 
tends beyond our cotemporaries, English women do not 
allow us to feel wholly satisfied with our American wo- 
men. They make us feel that there is a debit as well as 
a credit column when we compare our system of social 
life with^tlieirs. But wo must not be so unwise as to 
attribute the fault to four or five years in the American 
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girl's life; nor must we be so ehoi-t-sighted as to limit 
the responsibility to the present generation. Our own 
grandmothers did thus and so ; but, as Miss Phelps says, 
this is the very reason that we cannot do it; nor can we 
afford to be eo unjust as to make women bear the whole 
blame, nor so injudicious as to criminate our society as 
a whole. Crime implies bad intentions, or mistakes that 
result from inexcusdble neglect of available knowledge. 
Our bitterest enemies, thi, devotees of a "high-bred aris- 
tocracy," could not uhiige u& with the first; and as to 
the seeond, the pibt furnishes no experience for our 
guidance. We do not know ]ust how much work this 
complex human machine is cap<ihle of doing; nor indeed 
do we knov/ liow to adjust tlie action of the different 
parts, and to manage the repairs so as to get the best 
possible work out of it. Some overstrain it, others take 
needless trouble about tlie repairs. As yet the capaci- 
ties of human muscle and nerve have never been ade- 
quately tested. We are carrying the experiments in this 
matter farther than tiiey have ever gone before. We 
cannot know the full strength of a cord till it is broken ; 
hnt we grow cautions when we see that the fibres are 
beginning to give way. 

Our astonishing prospeiity is due to the large total of 
brain -activity that is being applied in the development 
of the natural resources, industries, and social life of our 
nation— a total to which women as well as men con- 
tribute, and the poorer people as well as the richer. 
That they are able to make this common contribution, is 
due to the fact, that we educate not only men but 
women, not imiy the rich but the poor; that they. are 
keenly stimulated to make it, is due to the natural re- 
iB of the country, to the mobile conditions of society, 
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and to the peculiar system of educating all claeees and 
both sexes together, which conditions combine to afibrd 
to the various individuals, in viting possibilities foracquir- 
ing ivealtb and influence. Aiong witli this ti-emendoiis 
b^ain^lctivity, a very large proportion of our people 
are carrying on an unusual amount of iniiBcular activity. 
That is, our active brains multiply things to be done 
faster than they supply us with mechanical contrivances 
and organization in industry, to reduce muscular labor. 

In looking at the conditions of English life we ob- 
serve: 

I. Comparative repose, the absence of an exciting 
hope and a hurried and worrying activity. A large part 
of the nation attempt to lead nothing beyond a simple 
animal life, putting their entire energies into animal 
force, and using this animal force for the benefit of those 
above them, almost as completely as the horse or the ox. 
This statement is so true of the agricultural laborers as 
to admit of very little palliation, and it is scarcely less 
tnie of the unskilled working classes in the towns. In 
all the lower ranks of society there are great obstacles to 
advancement in position, because each plane of life is 
crowded with jte own members; because each class is 
educated in schools where only children of that class are 
found, and where the education is especially adapted to 
tliat class — that is, to their industrial needs and to what 
is expected in that grade of society — ^and does not fit them 
for any other place, in society. One-tifth of tlie nation 
cannot read, and the education of the great majority of 
the remainder, when not limited to the " three K's," 
does not go far enough to create a taste for reading books; 
and, shut off as they have been from participation in po- 
litical life, they have too little interest in public concerns 
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to read the newspapers. That is, as compared with oiir life, 
the possibilities for ad van cement are limited, the average 
education is of a low order, and the Btimiilus that comes 
from an acquaintance with the habits of those above tliem 
is absent. Nearly all the spurs to ambition are wanting, 
and in consequence there is little tendency to do more work 
than is necessary to keep along in the old ways. The skilled 
artisans have in this matter of opportunity for advance- 
ment more lu common with the circumstances of our life, 
This sphere is not overcrowded, but they, too, lack the 
means for education and association with those above 
them provided in our public schools. 

The result of their better chances for improvement 
shows itself with them in the same way aa with us, in a 
tendency to overwork, though, as we should expect, not 
in the same degree. Complaints are made of the physical 
fleterioration of this class, and laws are enacted to limit 
the working hours of children ; and in the last session of 
Parliament, Mr. Miindella introduced a bill to fix the 
limit for women below that of men. The bill did not 
pass, but it will be introduced again in the next see- 
sion. 

The large shopkeepers and manufacturers are, again, 
more assimilated to us in their possibilities for rapid 
changes in financial conditions ; but at best they are a 
small class, and efficient help is more easily attainable. 
With us, as soon as a man becomes conscious that he has 
good ability for work, he finds for himself an independ- 
ent place. Here, ae a rule, there is no independent 
place for him, and he is obliged to sell his abihty to some 
other man who has an independent footing. So that the 
leader of a scheme is not only relieved from puzzling 
over details, but a large part of the planning is done by 
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able meu in liis employ, and he need give but little of 
Ilia time. As a rule, a man must be on a pretty liigli 
platform to have much hope of crowding his way up 
hii^her. 

II. The importance of health is a dominant idea in the 
whole nation. This is probably due to the very perma- 
nent impress given to English civilization by the feudal 
eystera, to the demand mude for the permanence of the 
family, and for the production of warrior barons and 
warrior retainers. The physical condition, that was for- 
merly a necessity, is now maintained as a matter of aristo- 
cratic fashion and pride in ancestry. The higher classes 
have nothing to do that demands a strong physique, l)ut 
tliey devote the best part of their energies to securing it, 
and set up their own results and methods as a model 
which the whole nation follow. Aa evidence of this 
national interest in health, we may observe the nmnber 
of Public Health bills tJiat come into Parliament, and it 
ie not strange that they get the most attention from the 
Conservative side of the House. As farther confirmation 
we observe the great number of holidays spent, not in 
merrymaking, but in a stroll in the fresh air of the country, 
and the fact tliat nearly all the families of the whole nation 
make as regular provision for one or more " outings " in 
the year, as they do for the extra wraps for the winter; 
and still farther, that almost the poorest classes refuse to 
buy bread and meat of second quality, not from luxurious 
tastes, but from a belief that it is less iiealthful. This con- 
sideration for health pervades all ranks of the nation. 

III. As conducive to the maintenance of health, we 
find, first, remarkable regularity of habits, which is large- 
ly due to the fixedness, or caste state of society, that 
keeps people in the same grade of life into which they 
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are born ; that is, in conditions wlicre tbey have no 
occasion to change their habits, and where they have 
little opportunity for seeing any habits, except those to 
which tbey contbrm. Children mitiiniJly fall into tlie 
ways in which tliey are expected to go. This porma- 
neiiee of conditions goes far to insure a dcfjree of 
regularity that almost converts habits into instincts. 
Within the last few weeks, I have for the first time 
heard an Englishman say that he had eaten too nin(;li. 
Doubtless tliie mistake does sometimes occur, bntthe 
fact that it puts one at discredit to acknowledge it, is 
sufficient indication of the popular feehng respecting it, 
A child, even, is seldom seen eating a bit of fruit, or a 
bun, at other than the regular meals. Once I saw a 
woman, in an Oxford street omnibus, eating a basket of 
gooseberries, and so unusual was the sight, tliat I could 
not help wondering if she were not some stray Ameri- 
can . 

Perhaps, in importance even before regularity of liv- 
ing we should rank the athletic liabitsof the people, their 
large amount of vigorous out-ot-door exercise. Th^ ii^j- 
per classes are, by the customs of society, quite generaJly 
excluded from productive industry. They follow tlie 
custom of feudal times and live mostly in the country, 
where walking, driving, riding, and country sports furnish 
the chief employment and amusement. Children are 
trained into habits of out-ot-door exercise til] tliey get 
an appetite for it, as they have for their food, and it is 
not unusual to hear an Englishwoman say, " I would as 
soon go without my lunch as without a walk of an hour 
or an hour arid a half in the day ; " and the habits of the 
upper classes, as I have already intimated, percolate down 
through all ranks of life. As contributing in no small 
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degree to invite this open air exercise, we must include 
the moderate and equable temperature, and the excellent 
and attractive roads and walks. 

IV. Almost as the tap-root of this long-lived, lisrdy 
race is the strong and universal desire tor family per- 
manence, which makes tlie peculiar constitution that gives 
the best promise of maintaining the family, tlie ideal 
standard for the whole nation. Jfothers know that their 
dangiiters stand little diance of marrying an eldest son, 
imleas they have a well-developed physique, and daugh- 
ters are not slow in learning the same troth. This 
necessitates a high physical ideal for the women, towards 
which they consciously strive, outside of and above the 
general national liabits. 

These considerations, the repose, the care for health, 
the regularity of habits, the open air exercise, the de 
mand for a strong physique as security for the perma- 
nence of the family, combine to produce a high average 
of health in men and women alike. In looking into 
the habits that more especially aifect the health of the 
women, we may separate society into two classes, draw- 
ing jnst below the large i-etail traders, a line of division 
which, as a rule, marks the distinction between 
Bkilled and unskilled servants. In this upper division, 
we find a nurse who has served an apprenticeship as 
under nurse in the same grade of life, a cook who has 
served as under cook, etc. Each servant understands 
exactly the duties that belong to her sphere, that is, the 
regimen in her branch of work, proper for a family in 
that position. 

Fashion says the women of the family should not only 
do no money-earning work, but also no money-saving work. 
In short, the beat criterion of rank would be the degree 
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and naturalness with which tliey indulge an absolute 
leisure. 

Ostensibly they very rigidly obey tiiis fashion, thongh 
doubtless, in many cases, some dress-making or plain 
sewing is done somewhere out of sight. The plan is 
for the mistress to spend half-an-hour in the morning in 
giving her orders and looking over aecounts ; beyond this, 
for the women of the family to be exempt from any real 
household serviee, while all branches of sewing are to be 
given to professional seamstresses. If the family lives 
in town, the evenings are supposed to be very regularly 
spent in social enjoyment; if they live in the country, 
they fill in the time as best they can, after the late dinner. 
But whether at home or away, the food and habits are 
about the same, or, if there are late hours, the sleep is 
made up in the morning. The ebildrcn are in the hands 
of a competent mirse, and fi'om her tliey pass to a 
governess, who looks after their physiea! habits as well 
as their lessons. Few mistakes are likely to be made. 
The regimen of habits for the children at the advancing 
ages is well understood, and the success of the nurse or 
governess in keeping her place depends upon her fidelity 
in carrying them out. The children are ti-ained into 
these regular habits till they become appetites, and 
seem to be laws of tlieir nature. 

In the lower division, the servants are less numerous 
and less efficient. Mothers and daughters do a part, or 
all, of the domestic work. Eut the baking, in most 
parts of the country, and much of the sewing, is done 
out of the house. More servants are employed than in 
corresponding families with us, and altogether much less 
work ia included in the domestic occupations. In the 
higher grades of this lower division, the education of the 
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girls continnes till from foui'teen to sixteen, and is e;ir- 
ried on cither under a. governess, or in small schools, 
wliidi are either boarding-schools or day schools. The 
governesses are cheap, and the schools are cheap, and 
there seems to be little choice between tbe two plans. 

The girls have a little history, French, music, and 
ornamental needlework. Below these upper grades, 
girls are educated at the National scliools, whei-e, if tliey 
remain long enough, tliey are taught the coninion 
branches and plain needlework, moderately well. 
Through the upper division of society, the education of 
the girls continnes till from seventeen to eighteen. 
About half of their education, also, is given by govern- 
esses, and the other half about equally in boarding 
and day schools. ^Nearly all private scliools are 
small, rarely exceeding forty pupils, and giving an 
average of from twenty to twenty-five. If there is bnt 
one session of the school, it never exceeds four liours. 
Great pains are taken not to have the schools change the 
dietary and hygienic habits to which tlie girls are aetsus- 
tomed at home. They either go home for their simple 
midday dinner, or they dine at the school, and tlieir 
daily walks are provided for at home, or taken with a 
governess at school. That is, there is an approved sys- 
tem of habits tor English girls, and those are rigidly 
carried out, wliether they are in a boarding-school or a 
day scliool, or under a governess; and on the average, 
eitlter in the efficiency of the teaeliing, or the physical 
results, there seems to be little clioice between the three 
plans. As to the amount of intellectual work accom- 
plished, no English person speaks well, nor indeed witii 
a moderate degree of censure. 

About ten years ago, a lioyal Commission was ap- 
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pointed to inquire into tlie condition of the edncation of 
tlie country ; and thotigli tlie plan first cotitemplateil, in- 
cluded only boys' scliools, the co m in ibbi oners were later 
instructed to extend their inquiry to girls' schools. Tlic 
report of this commission bore the most concurrent tes- 
timony, that the girls' schools were much inferior to the 
boys' schools. They complained that too many Biihjects 
were attempted, too little thoroughness was attained ; 
thiit there was a disposition to limit the education too 
largely to moral training; that much time was wiisloii 
on music; arithmetic is spoken of as "a weak point," 
and mathematics, beyond this, as seldom attempted. I 
have not space for the full consideration of the points 
brought out by the commissioners. I give only enough 
to show that the average and almost universal education 
of English women is wholly of the old-time feminine 
type — usefiil sewing, reading, writing, and religious in- 
struction for the girls of the lower classes ; ornamental 
needle-work, music, modern languages, history, and Eng- 
lish composition for the girls of the higher classes. The 
result is, as far as I have been able to judge, women who 
are in a rare degree truthful, pure, and faithful to iij- 
cognized obligation^ but, as a rule, their i-ange of recog- 
nized obligations is not very wide, and the subjects in 
■whicli they take an interest are very limited. Among 
the lower classes inen are said to seek society in tho 
beer-shops, and in the higher classes, at the clubs and 
with their gentlemen friends, because they have little 
companionship at home. The education is so difEerent 
that there is far leas of companionship between men and 
women than with us. Among the lower classes, great 
wastefulness in the family economies is attributed to the 
ignorance of the women. In the report of one of the 
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meetiiiffs of the Social Science Congress, I find tlie state- 
ment o£ a working man which, 1 am sure, expresses the 
general feeling of the people of the country. In referring 
to the want of education, and the consequent want of 
the home-creating power among the women, he said : 
"The homes of onr artisans are not nearly equal to the 
work they execute, nor to the wages they earn." Among 
the higher claeses, I am disposed to helieve, that nowhere 
else can women be found so exactly fitted for the place 
that the popular sentiment expects them to fill ; in short, 
that the handiwork of man shows no higher triumph of 
skill in adapting its instrument to the purpose it is meant 
to serve, than is seen in these moral, healthy, dignified, 
orderly, executive English matrons; and though the 
place they fill in the work of the world is not very large, 
it is not strange that the conservative sentiment of the 
country dreads to disturb the perfect balance. 

The narrow intellectual attainments of these women 
do not interfere very much with the general prosperity 
of the family. Social position depends so largely upon 
birth that no amount of intelligence or grace would en- 
able them to add very much to acquaintance or popular- 
ity ; and the servants are so skilful in their depart- 
ments, that the cleverest amateur could help them but 
little. 

All these women of the upper class uniformly write 
and speak better English than we do. This is, perhaps, 
quite as much due to tlie fact that they neither hear nor 
read anything but good English,as to the careful drill 
in English composition given in English schools. I am 
speaking now of the intellectual attainments of the very 
large proportion of the women in this upper class ; but 
among them are women, forming a considerable class, 
10* 
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with whom we have very few to compare, and none to 
eqiial the best. But these highly educated women 
do not owe their attainnieuts to tiie schools and gover- 
nesses. For tlie most part, thej are the dangliters of 
learned iiieii, by wliom they have been tanght, or tliey 
Imve kept along with their brothers, who were get- 
ting "honors" at the public scIiooIb and iinivei"sitieB. 
If women have once studied enough to create an iiitel- 
lectaal appetite, the privacy of EngTisli homes, especially 
rural homes, furnishes great facilities for fostering it. 
In regard to the school habits of girls under eigliteen, I 
quote the following statements, from the letter of a 
teacher whose opinion and practice respecting tliese 
matters would be received with as much authority as 
that of any person in England ; 

" 1st. We insist upon plenty of sleep. Our oldest 
pnpils go to bed at nine o'clock, the younger ones at 
eight or half-past eight ; and none rise b<ifore six, "We 
have no work before breakfast. We allow no later 
hours, and no omission of out-door exercises when pre- 
paring for examination, 

" 2d. We do not allow them to work immediately after 
a meal, and after dinner we have no lessons (recitations), 
except music and dancing, and no heavy study, 

"3d. We regularly secure from one to two hours' 
exercise in the open air, and we never keep them too 
long at one occupation ; but they must work vigorously 
while they are about it. 

" 4th. We make a great point of warm clothing and 
careful ventilation of the rooms. 

" 5th. The intellectual work is not allowed to exceed 
six hours per day ; and if more than one hour is given 
to music, the other work is diminished. 
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" 6th, Each girl is watched, and little ailmenfs are 
attended to." 

This schedule represents the general practice in the 
beet schools and under the best governesses, and the 
poorer schools differ mainly only in this, tliat they per- 
mit more dawdling work. In a tew schools, girls who 
are a little older, or are exceptionally strong, are per- 
mitted to exceed the six-hour limit of work; but the 
general habit and feeling would be so much against it, 
that, as a rule, the girl would not think of asking the 
exceptional favor, and the teacher would not like tlie re- 
B|)onsibility of giving it. These rules, of course, are not 
always thoroughly carried out ; but with the careful home 
discipline, the habits of obedience in girls, and the frank 
intercourse and co-operation between parents and teachers, 
it is safe to say a pretty strict observance of thein is secured. 

In regard to the care taken of girls diiring the few 
years of tlieir most rapid and culminating development 
there are no rules uniformly observed, except that riding, 
and very vigorous exercises, are prohibited on the occa- 
sions when the system has less than its nsual vigor. 
Beyond this, tiie sixth rule given above covers the whole 
ground. "Wliatever especial care is needed, is adapted to 
individual cases. If paleness, languor, or unusual color 
is observed, it is at once traced to its cjiuse, and that 
cause is removed. The schools tliat expect to get the 
daughters from the best families must show the best 
results in health. I quote the following from the letter 
of a teacher whose large and varied experience in teach- 
ing girls and women, and whose present educational 
position, together with her especial knowledge of physi- 
ology, makes her, I think, the best authority upon this 
point : " The result of my observation is, that Eng^ 
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lish mothers and school mi stresses are very careful about 
tlie health of girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen — in fact, mther disposed to be over-careful, and 
to listen to the fears of medical men as to over-work. I 
have known girls who siiffereU from unnatural conditions 
of their functional organization, but I can safely aiy 
these have never been brought on by mental work; they 
have been induced by change of diet, such as gii'Is 
brought into town from tlie country must always expe- 
rience, or by coming into a sedentary life after an active 
one, or from inattention to the action of the digestive 
organs, but none from mental work. My own ex])e- 
rience would lead me most unhesitatingly to say that 
regular mental occupation, weU arranged, conduces 
wholly to the health of a girl in every way, and that 
girls who have well-i'egulated mental work are far less 
liable to tall into hysterical fancies than those who have 
not such occupation." 

The following is from the letter of an English medical 
lady educated on the Continent. " The exercise of the 
intellectual powers is t!ie beet means of preventing and 
countej-actiug an undue development of the emcitional 
nature. The extravagances of imagination and feeling, 
engendered in an idle bmin, have much to do with the 
ill-health of girls," 

In the evidence given by an eminent teacher before 
the Ttoyal Commission, in answer to the inquiry whether 
there was not some danger of injuring the health of girls 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen by hai-d study, 
I find the tbUowing: "I think study improves their 
health very much. I am sure great harm is often done 
by hasty recommendation to throw aside all study, when a 
temperate and wisely regulated mental diet is really 
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required. They will not do nothing, but if they have 
not wholesome, and proper, and unexciting occupations, 
they will spend their time on sensational novels and 
things much more injurious to health. Where I have 
heard complaints about health as being injured by study, 
they have proceeded from tliose who have done least 
work at college. Indeed, I do not know of any case of a 
pupil who has really worked, and whose health has been 
injured. We have had complaints in a few cases where 
the girls have been decidedly not induatrions." In an- 
swer to the inquiry, whether a girl's mind has not a ten- 
dency to develop more rapidly than a boy's mind, and 
whether, in consequence, there is not some risk of its 
■ being overetrained, the reply is, " decidedly, if the 
teacher is not judicious; but supposing that euf&eient 
time is given to exercise, sleep, and recreation, then there 
is no danger of its being overstrained by a teacher who 
does not give work that the pupil does not understand. 
For one girl in the higher middle classes wlio suUbrs 
from over-work, there are, I beheve, Inmdreds wlioac 
health sufEers from a feverish love of excitement, from 
the irritability produced by idleness, frivolity, and dis- 
content, I am persuaded, and my experience has been 
confirmed by experienced physicians, that the -want of 
wholesome occupation lies at the root of the languid 
debility of which toe hear so much after girls leave 
school. I have been considering the question of health 
somewhat of late, and I have made up from different 
tables some statistics about literary ladies ; from one 
source I find that the average age to which thoy live is 
over sixty-one, and from another sixty-eightj so that I do 
not think learning can injure their health. Harm is 
often done in this way : where a pupil goes to several 
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different te;iulier«, one of these, ignorant of the amount 
required by other teachers, may give too much work, and 
this can only be kept balanced by care from the head 
teaelier, who overlooks the whole," 

In regard to whether girls from fourteen to eighteen 
are able to do as much work as boye of corresponding 
age, the experience is as yet too limited to give any 
ground for positive opinion. The presumption, based 
upon the ditference in physical strength, is against it. 
Still, girls, on the average, at tlie best girls' schools, are 
now doing more work than the average of boys in the best 
boys' schools. But these girls have better care than the 
boys have, and none of them do the work of the leading 
boys, who are looking forward to university honors. 

All agree that girls have not less mental aptitude, but no 
one, I am sure, would like to assert that it is safe to sub- 
ject girls to as muchintellectualpressureasmay be safely 
applied to boys. One teacher of both boys and girls 
confirmed my own observation, that there is often some 
clog in the development of boys which, though less 
positive in its action and less productive of a crisis, in- 
duces a sort of physical torpor, which is not wholly 
attributable to rapid growth, as it often appears when 
the growth may be the very reverse of rapid ; against 
this a boy may be pressed without much danger to his 
health, but not without liability to give him a distaste tor 
study, thus showing that we are making a demand for 
an amount of mental force whicli he has not ready at 
hand to give. There is, however, but one opinion upon 
this point — that the least safe thing todo for girls at tiiis 
nervously critical and mentally excitable period is, to 
allow them time to indulge and feed their fancies, or to 
grow weary of themselves ; that mental work is as 
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healthful as food, but, like the food, needs careful regula- 
tion ; and that the health of women would bo vastly 
improved by increasing the school work in degree, and by 
continuing it beyond the present term, chiefly as a matter 
of employment to the women in the upper classes. 
Among the lower classes, it would be a means of ena- 
bling them to secure more sanitary arrangements in their 
homes, and, in general, of enabling them to get better 
results from their annual expenditures. The nsiial prac- 
tice in G-ermany, by which Dr. Clarke confirms his theory, 
is not the usual practice in England, and there would be 
great unwillingness on tlie part of English people to 
accept it as a general rule. Experienced teachers, 
women physicians, philanthropic men physicians, and 
wise mothers, are, as I have said, more afraid of an undue 
development of the emotional nature in these critical 
years, than of overtaxing the intelleetaal powers ; and it 
is doubtless true that while very few of the girls and 
women in the upper classes overwork, a very large 
number suffer in health from the absence of interesting 
and absorbing employment. In Germany and America 
the circumstances are different — in tlie former, girls have 
more domestic occupations, and in the latter we have to 
guard, not so much against the depressing influence of 
idleness, as against the temptation to social excesses, 
from which energetic school-work seems to be the 
best shield. But even here, in England, T have found a 
few thinking, active women who, judging from their 
individual eases, had come upon Dr. Clarke's theory for 
themselves, only, instead of limiting it to girlhood they 
would extend it through womanliood, calling these 
periods of repose the natural Sunday in a woman's life, 
during which, if rest of body and mind was indulged, 
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there succeeded a marked renewal or awakening of 
power — but this is an exceptional view in England. 

Two movements are going on side by side in tliis conn- 
try to improve the education of women. One aims to 
make the ordinary scliool-work more thoroiigli, the other to 
extend this school-work into later years of life. In 1858 
Canibridgo University established a system of " Local 
Examinations" in various parts of the eonntry, for boys 
or schools of boys who wished to avail themselves of 
this tost for their work. Tliere were two of these ex- 
aminations, the " Junior Examination," for boys between 
the ages of thirteen and sixteen, and tlie " Senior Ex- 
amination," for those between sixteen and eighteen. The 
eftect of this spur upon boys and boys' schools was so 
apparent that the university, at the reqnest of a large 
number of women interested in education, in 18B3, 
opened these examinations to girls of corresponding 
ages, and it was the glaring defects discovered by these 
examinations that led the Eoyal Commission so readily 
to extend its inquiry to girls' schools. The number of 
girls' schools, and girls studying nnder governesses 
who avail themselves of these examinations, has steadily 
and rapidly increased, and the results liave been such as 
to leave no doubt in regard to the mental acumen 
of girls as compared with boys. These Local Exami- 
nations subjected the girls to precisely the same exami- 
nations as the boys, but the subjects in which both boys 
and girls were examined did not follow the precise 
curriculum of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby ; that is, the 
university, in making np its list of subjects for examina- 
tion, instead of adapting itself to the long established 
lines of study for boys, conformed rather to the modern 
opinion in regard to the best system of education. 
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Out of tliis experiment in examining girls grew a 
movement to secure a higher education for womon, whieli 
soon separated into two sections, the one subsequently 
embodying its views in Girton College, the other in the 
"University Examinations" for women above the age of 
eighteen. The two parties agreed upon these points — 
tliat intellectual development takes place in men and 
women in the same manner, and that the methods that 
would he best for the one are also heat for the other ; 
and that, while the methods at present made use of for 
girls are wholly inadequate, the standard methods applied 
in the education of boys and men are by no means in ae- 
eordanee witli the best educational opinion of the time. 
But tlie friends of 'Girton College said, "Admitting 
these defects in the masculine system, it is, nevertheless, 
the existing system ; it has precedent and popular senti- 
ment in its favor ; its standards are the accepted standards 
for educational measurement ; and the education of women 
will be at a disadvantage, in inferior repute, so long as we 
test it by a different standard — that is, we can never get 
full recognition for the intellectual work of women till 
we test it by the standards accepted for men ; nnd it 
seems to us that we sliall advance the educiition of 
women most successfully by falling into the existing 
routine." 

The other party said : " We will not waste our enei;gy 
in crystallizing into a form that is not tlie best, and tliat 
evidently cannot long keep its place in the education of 
■ men ; we will start upon a plan consistent with the most 
enlightened educational opinion, and by our results will 
secure favor for our methods, and respectability for our 
Btandards," Girton College, now located at Cambridge, 
holds simultaneous examinations with those of the uni- 
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versity, and usee tlie university examination questions. 
Tlie number of its students is small, and tliey are i'or the 
most part those who are looking forward to teat-hiiig as 
a means of support. 

By the second, and what seems to be coneidorably the 
stroller party, four years ago lectures were instituted in 
various parts of the country, to prepare women for tlio 
University Higher Examinations. Tlio plan of these 
examinations and lectures is something like what I un- 
derstand to be tlie plan at the German Universities. 
There is no definite curriculum connected witli them. 
They cover a wide range of subjects, each candidate mak- 
ing her selection, and preparing lierself for examination 
in one or more specific subjects, and, if successful, receives 
a certificate of proficiency in those, except that certain 
subjects must he passed before a certificate is awarded 
for others. 

To meet a widely preferred demand, Catnhridge Uni- 
versity has recently opened these " Higlier Examinations 
for Women," to men ; and " mixed classes," as they are 
called, are now being formed. The university pledges 
itself to supply the lecturers, provided classes of a certain 
size are formed in towns suiEciently adjacent to be 
grouped together. Under this last extension of its edu- 
cational advantages, the University proposes that, in 
each place, a lecture on one subject shall he held at some 
hoar in the middle of the day most convenient for 
women to attend ; and one on another subject shall be held 
in the evening, with reduced fees, for the benefit of the 
working classes. Each lecture is open to any one who 
will pay the fees ; but, as a rule, the higher classes 
would go to the day lectures, and the lower classes to 
the evening lectures. To supplement these lectures, 
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whicli in eacli subject occur but once a week, in each 
of a group of tliree towns, what is called a "class" is 
held on a second day, when, by tlie payment of a small 
additional fee, any one can go for further instruction 
upon any point which he was not able to grasp from tlie 
lecture. The lectures recommend a course of reading, 
and suggest subjects for investigation, just as is done by 
the lectures in the university. These examinations, as 
I understand, are considered as severe as the examina- 
tions for the same subjects in preparation for the E.A. 
degree at the university. The plan is to carry sys- 
tematic instruction in the brandies of university educa- 
tion into all the large towns, and to keep it at a cost that 
can be afforded by women and working men. 

I have spoken only of the Cambridge University Ex- 
aminations ; but, thougli Cambridge has taken the lead 
in this work, the other universities have followed along 
at more or less remote intervals, and the London Uni- 
versity has, here as elsewhere, placed its standards above 
those of the otliers. The present system looks some- 
thing like an itinerant university; but no one can predict 
just what it will become. All this work is simply ex- 
perimental. Plans are adopted to meet the present 
exigency, and new ones are at any time engi-afted. 
But a few strongly-set tendencies are unmistakable, 
old forms are giving way, education is working its way 
down below the rich, men and women are coming to- 
gether in their intellectual work, and the notion of 
"finishing" an education sometime between twelve 
and twenty-three, promises to be forgotten. 

The elasticity of this more German system, into whicli 
English education is drifting, will obviate the difficulty 
BO much complained of in the Englisli university system, 
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that of forcing all etiidents, irrespective of tlie varj^ing 
mental and physical powers, throiigli a deHnite course of 
study ill a definite period of time. 

Opportunities for instruction are offered. Students 
choose the subjects, devote as much time to them as they 
like, present themKelvee at the annual examinations if 
they choose, and when they choose. 

The university promises to pi-ovide _^ood iiietruetion, 
to test the thoroughness of the work of all iviio de- 
sire the test, and to award certificates of success to all 
who come up to its standards ; and these certificates will 
doubtless eventually be able to sum up into degrees, or 
else degrees will lose their especial value, and be aban- 
doned. Limiting the ages of the candidates for the 
several examinations, though seemingly a little arbitrary, 
aims to avoid encouraging too pi-ecocious advancement, 
while there is a willingness to make exceptions in favor 
of pupils who are shown to bo excej>tionably able. 

I do not find, in the English schools, and certainly 
there is not in the universities, a rigid piactice of giving 
daily marks for the work. The teachers lecture, and 
the pupils take notes. 

In the schools these notes are carefully examined, and 
the pupils who give evidence of deficient knowledge of 
the subject, are sent to a leisure governess, for especial 
instruction. At the universities, the only tests are the 
examinations, and at the schools, the examinations arc 
chiefly relied upon for promotions. This plan allows 
piipiis of irregular power, and varying health, to admit 
these same irregularities into their work, without great 
prejudice to the total ci-edit of their results. With 
these two systems of allowing choice in the number and 
bind of subjects pursued, and of testing the work by 
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examinations, rather tliaii daily records, provision is 
made for the differences of power and aptitude between 
different students, and for the occasional variations in 
physical vigor, which are likely to occur with any except 
those who possess the strongest constitutions — and this, 
with the athletic liabits and general care for health that 
pervades English life, is likely to prove a pretty good 
safeguard against excessive mentid work for both men 
and women; though, of course, individual cases occur 
where, driven by ambition or necessity, one iueautionsly 
puts more strain upon his powers than they can bear. 

Tlie English sentiment in regard to the advisability of 
encouraging young women to pursue precisely the same 
course of study as young men, would be expressed in 
this wai^ " It is rarely advisable for any two young 
men to pursue an identical course of study. The chief 
aim of education is to develop the mental faculties, to 
enable us to observe accurately, and judge correctly ; the 
pi-actices that secure these results are various ; one set 
of practices may be better adapted for the ti-aining of 
one mind, and another set better adapted for training 
another mind, and no one set will fail to give good 
results, if pursued with energy. In the choice, we are, 
as a rule, safest to follow the individual inclination. As 
yet, women have been so limited in opportunities, that 
they have had little chance to discover their mental incli- 
nations, either as a class, or as individuals." 

The statement would, I think, go no farther. The 
question of co-education has as yet scarcely come into the 
popular mind. Small experiments, prompted usually by 
convenience, have been made, so far as I have heard, 
with uniform success, and the practice is making its way 
into the higher education of the country. "Women are 
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already. .admitted to the Political Eeorioinj' class, and 
one or two other ciaasea in University College, London ; 
as I have said, the lectures and classes organized under 
the recent plan of Cambridge University, for carrying 
university education into the towns, are open to men 
and women in common ; and the various governing 
bodies are now discussing the question of admitting 
women to degrees in London University, to both classes 
and degrees in Queen's College, Belfast, and to classes 
in Owen's College, Manchester, and a bill is likely to be 
introduced into the next session of Parliament, to em- 
power all the universities to extend their privil^es to 
women, if they desire to do it. 

The time-honored precedents are at present against 
tlie plan, but the pi-aetiee of these highest a^thoritiea 
will soon turn opinion in its favor. The lack of funds to 
educate women, the rapidly growing feeling that men 
and women are at present too much separated by social 
customs and differences in tastes, and the belief tliat it 
would promote a higher moral tone among men, are 
uniting to produce a strong current of interest and feel- 
ing in favor of the system. Young men at the Englisli 
universities rarely overwork. Popular feeling, fashion, 
respectable sentiTuent — call it as one will — is all against 
considering health secondary to anything. A few even- 
ings ago I chanced to be talking with a university young 
man, who was at home for the holidays. I asked, 
" About how many hours do your good students work ? " 
The reply was, "Karelyraore than seven. A few of 
the hardest reading men — those aiming at fellowships — 
who do not take more than two hours for exercise, work 
a little longer ; and they work longer just before tlie 
examinations." When I smiled at the evident contempt 
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thrown iiiioii the "two hours for exercise," he said, 
" Toil do not think two hours enoagh for uxercise, do 
you?" In ail the best English schools, either fOT boys 
or girls, the plan is to work with vigor, and play with 
vigor. There are hours enough for sleep to secure good 
rest ; then work is arranged to give variety, and contined 
within moderate limits of time, so that if a pupil does 
extra woi'k, he does it by extra intensity. 

After leaving school, Englisli girls in the upper and 
middle classes give more time to society than American 
girls do ; that is, society is the regular evening occupation, 
and in the day-time there is little to do but to recover 
from the previous evening. 

But society is relieved of a large part of the excitability 
that attends it with us. The wealth and social position 
of the family and the ingenious tact of inammaa, as a 
rule, win tiie husbands, and the daughter needs only to 
be in sight. It is not at all rare to go to an evening 
party and know no one but the host and hostess, and as 
introductions are rarely given, one has only to look about 
and go home when she is tired. At a dinner-party slie 
is told the name of the one who leads her to the table, 
but she is always at liberty to talk aa little as she likes, 
and she offends the social taste if she talk very much. 
English mothers of this class have very little to do except 
to give birth to their children, and go througli the estab- 
lished routineof dinners and calls. If there is any corn- 
plaint respecting the work they have to do, it is of the 
deficit, and tlie inferior health of the women between 
their school-days and their wifehood is to be accounted 
for by the want of occupation and independence. They 
have no more to do, and no more chance to exercise 
their wills, than during the first six years of their lives. 
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After the early years of marriage tlie health almost 
uniformly improves, and hy the time tliey are forty or 
forty-five, they have nenally attained a ripe perfeet.ion of 
health, wliieli gives them a physical superiority over the 
men for the remaining twenty-live or thirty-five years o£ 
their lives, and also over the women who have remained 
unmarried. 

The sentiments that pervade, and tlie circii instances 
that control onr life, and the habits they engender, are 
very different. It is not possible for lis to have liabits 
whose regularity shall so nearly convert them into in- 
stincts aa is the case with the English. We have to make 
our lives out of the conditions about us, and these con- 
ditions change year by year. The opportunities for ac- 
quiring wealth and social distiuctiou are so great that 
they stimulate uato great exertion. 

Our schools give all classes an opportunity tor educa- 
tion, and by associating the poorer classes with the wealth- 
ier, implant in the former, tastes for the lite of the 
latter, and a keen ambition to attain it, and this imposes 
upon the latter the necessity of struggling to maintain 
their position. All our men are over-active; our girls 
are educated along with the boys, and they not only ac- 
quire equal mental power, but common intellectual 
tastes. Men and women are able to be, and are, the 
companions of each other. 

Our girls have a longing for an active life not felt by 
the girls in any other country. Wives share tlie hopes, 
fears, and anxieties of their husbands. They are eager 
to gain wealth and friends as a means to improve their 
social position. They economize in the tamily expendi- 
ture ; they employ few or no servants, and do plain sew- 
ing, dressmaking, and miilinery. Education and a varied 
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experience gives oUr women a " faealty " for doing any- 
thing, and there is no national sentiment in the matter 
of either health or respectability to keep them from doing 
everytliing. As fast as the daiightei's grow up, they are 
di-awn into this ceaseless activity. Besides the lessons 
there is honse-work in the morning, and sewing till into 
the late evening. 

"We are a rich nation, but we are not a nation of rich 
individnals. Domestic service is expensive, and of poor 
quality, for no one is willing to occupy the position of a 
]nenial who can find anything else to do, 

Tiie intelligence of our women, combined with the 
necessity in our society of producing a good personal 
impression, together with the habit of applying their in- 
telligence to the construction and arrangement of articles 
of dress, have developed among us a very high order of 
taste in these mattere, and the skilled labor that can sat- 
tisfy it, is necessarily very costly. 

Our women spend all they can afford in bnying these 
materials, and save, in using their own intelligence and 
hands in making them up. 

Vei7 few, in considering the work of our women, take 
into account the real brain-power expended in this triple 
combination of economy, taste, and execution. Em- 
erson somewhere in his English Traits says, referring to 
the Englisli aristocracy : — " It is surprising how much 
brain can go into fine manners," 

It would be very pertinent to say of American women, 
^' It is surprising how much braiu-work can go into fine 
dressing," and our girls join their motliers in this worry 
and work at a very early age. Passing from work to 
society, the strain upon our women is no less. Social 
gatherings occur irregularly, liave irregular hours, and an 
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irregular regimen of food, and every one feels a keen 
stimulus to be both agreeable and brilliant. English 
faces at a party look as they do at cliurcli, and as they do 
at Madame Tussaud'e. Contrast witli tliem the smiles, 
luminous eyes, and pretty cant or toss of the head of 
the carefully -dressed American woman, and think of 
the work to be done the next day. 

In place of a liealth -seeking instinct in America, we 
have a feeling whieh saye, "I do not mind how liard a 
strain I liave, provided I can hold ont till T get throiigli 
it." "We are too much employed totliink much of the 
discomfort of moderate fatigue and ill-health. Neither 
have we sufficient feeling respecting the permananee of 
the family to lead us to plan for a succession of de- 
scendants. An American says, "I had rather have forty- 
tivo or fifty years of active, satisfactory life, than sixty or 
seventy years of a comfortable, dawdling existence;" 
and, if we look at the case only as it affects liimself, we 
cannot especially condemn the reasoning, but when we 
consider the constitution that this overstrained life be- 
queathes to tlie cliildron, it assumes a different as- 
pect. 

Being accustomed to see an atfeimated, sickly physique 
in our leading and best-bred families, the eye ia mis-edu- 
cated ; we establish a false ideal for women, and become 
comparatively indifferent to a fine physique in men. 
Men do not marry with a view of founding or continuing 
a family name, and their sentiment of gallantry inclines 
, them to be fond of protecting a weak woman. 

Irregular habits are to some degree a necessity with 
ns, and the greatest misfortune is, tliat we get used to 
the irregularity, and take little pains to avoid it. We 
Lave some rules in regard to diet and digestion, but they 
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are for the most part practised only by those who have 
acfpii-od ills, and are not very frequently applied in the 
rearing of chiidren. 

The extremes of climate, and our uninviting roads, 
discourage open air exercise, and comparatively few have 
much time to go out. 

Our children do some more work at school than Eng- 
lish children, and they have a good deal more of their 
time wasted in our system of text-books and " recita- 
tions," a word not known in England in the sense in 
which we use it, which requires that the able and con- 
scientious pupils of tlie class shall look on while the 
weak and indolent ones are being drilled ; which plan, 
judging from my own experience at school and college, 
I fuel justiiied in saying, involves for them not only a 
waste of from one to three hours a day, but a fatigue 
fully or nearly equal to the same amount of time spent 
in study. We put great pressure upon class rank, the 
value of which is determined by the daily marks. This 
forces pupils into a very high degree of regularity in 
their work ; at the same time it has most effect upon the 
most conscientious pupils ; if it does not lead them to 
overdo in work, it is liable to make them overworry 
about the work, and girls suffer far more from this over- 
worry than boys. 

In considering the relation between the health of the 
country and the education, the tew women who have 
had a university course of study need not be taken 
into account. Most of them have reached an age when 
people are allowed to decide upon their own iiabits, and, 
as a matter of fact, these Iiabits have been detennined 
by stern necessities, by the hard, money-getting circum- 
stances tliat surround women, rather than by choice. 
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At Antiocli College, with few exceptions, they were 
women who wei-e looking forward to self-support, and 
who were boi'rowing the whole, or a part of the money 
required for their current expenses, on the promise of 
repaying it with the wages of their subsequent work. 

Many of them were absent a part of the year, teach- 
ing, were giving private lessons, or were teaehing 
classes in the prepamtory school connected with the 
College ; and, if a few hours of leisure were left after 
all this employment, they were likely to be spent upon 
extra studies; aside from this, they did their own 
sewing, and many of them boarded themselves. They 
often ovei-worked, hut it was the necessities of their 
lives that were driving them, and not the curricnlmn of 
Antiocli College, However, if the English feeling re- 
specting health, and the means of preserving it, pre- 
vailed in onr country, these mietakee would less fre- 
quently occur. 

Unquestionably our whole nation needs some escape 
from its exhausting activities. We need cither less 
work, or some more skilful eonihination of the different 
varieties of work, that will seenre us more rest, and, 
except in a small circle of wealth, our women, as a rule, 
need this rest more than the men.. We need repose, 
freedom from anxiety perhaps, more even than freedom 
from work. How are we to get it ? 

We cannot have back the caste condition of society, nor 
would we desire it. We cannot stop the pi'ogress of our 
system of free education, nor would wo be willing to do 
it. We cannot set aside the practice and belief in equal- 
ity of education for men and women ; men would not 
like it, and womtn would not permit it. There are many 
things that can be done that will conduce to the desired 
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result, and the best among them for women is, to organ- 
ize women's work. 

The education is not a mistake , the fault hes m this, 
that the industries of women have not kept pice with 
their advancing education Tlie} liave heen exempt 
from hroad-wiiining to a degree unknown in the old 
countries, and tlie average education is fir higliei than 
exists elsewhere among women They have startled the 
world a little by attemptmgi few of the intellectuil indus- 
tries hitherto monopolized by men, and, though the open-, 
ing of tlie professions, or, indeed, all lines of human in- 
dustry, to women, is not to be undervalued, of almost in- 
finitely greater importance is tlie application of scientific 
economical principles to the large sphere of work already 
in their hands, and which is remaining in a disastrously 
undeveloped condition, just because it is in their hands. 
The low rate of lemale wages leaves them the monopoly 
of it, and they diiwdle along in the ways of their grand- 
mothers, out of sight behind the advancing masculine 
industries. 

It is surprising to foreigners that in the application of 
the division of labor principle to domestic work, we are 
actually behind them, that we still permit sucli excess of 
work and excess of waste in our domestic arrangements. 
Cooking and sewing, the two leading branches of domes- 
tic indnstry, are with thein to a very large degree trades, 
while nursing and lauudry-work are trades in a far greater 
degree than with us. 

Upon this point of the organization of domestic indus- 
try, though one that I have long been considering, I can 
do no better than to refer to the suggestive article of Mrs. 
E. M. King in the Contempm'ary Jieview for December, 
18T3. The substance of this article was presented at the 
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last meeting of the British Association. The Right 
Honorahle Mr. Forster oecu))ied the chair, and at the 
close of the discussion remarked that he should not like 
to give up his private home. Now, it is not to be supposed 
that Royalty would at once give up its palaces to rush 
into the society of a set of co-operative homes, nor that 
Right Ilonorahles with " largo fortunes " would make 
close bargains in domestic service. The scheme at the 
outset would recommend itself only to those whose in- 
comes did not provide an adequate supply for their 
wants on the present wasteful plan of domestic life, and 
who saw in this system a means to secure larger retui'ns 
for their outlay of money, and it could advance in favor 
only as it fulfilled this promise. 

Seeing a trustworthy principle of economy in the p!an, 
the SpecUitor turned pale, and declaimed against the de- . 
stniction of the time-honored English homes; and Lon- 
don builders began to consult Mrs. King in regard to the 
house arrangements for can-ying ont her plan. 

There will be no difficulty in preserving the desired 
privacy for the family, though the wearying privacy of 
many English homes leads not a few to think it is not 
worth preserving in the English degree. 

Adopt and apply the plan of which Mrs. King suggests 
an outline, press the division of labor principle in woman's 
work as far as it will go, and the wives and daughters 
who make our homes will not break down from overwork. 

The readiest and surest corrective for the excessive 
greed of our girls for society is to carry on the system of 
co-education. This supplies a temperate gratification to 
the social appetites, induces glHw to remain longer in 
school, and to do more thorough work, thus securing 
to them other sources of pleasure than social amuse- 
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nionts and tho companionship of friends. The process 
of co-education tends to develop a weli-baJanced char- 
acter, and to put into it a trustworthy ballast, -which 
American girls canuot afford to do without. For confir- 
mation of tliis, one need only read the reports of any school 
judiciously managed on this plan, or he need only use liis 
eves in comparing the past school days with those of girls 
educated in the high scliools and private eeiiools of ow 
Western cities. Of course girls of the present average 
habits and inherited tendencies must not be pressed up 
to quite the same degree of work that may be safely 
required of their brothere, who have fewer donaestic 
demands upon tlieir time, more out-of-door exercise, a 
freer style of dress, and, in general, healtliier habits of life. 
Many a girl who takes especial care of lierself — and, as a 
rule, the able girls do this — or who has especial care from 
her mother, may safely do what the beet boys do without 
especial care. 

But so long as giria require from one hour and a half 
to three hours a day, to be, or to develop themselTes into, 
the conventional girl, and boys require only about one- 
third of that time to get themselves up into the conven- 
tional pattern for a boy, girls must either be superior to 
hoys to begin with, or they must economize their power 
better, if they are able to do as much school-work in a 
year as boys ; that is, if girls must consume power in all 
the ways that constitute the approved specialties of girls, 
they cannot do the whole work of boys without doing 
much more than boys do. 

"Whether the future has possibilities for girls that 
will give no occasion for this deficit of available power 
for school-work, it is impossible to say. Oberlin College 
and Michigan University, report that the young women 
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are no more frequently absent from their classes on 
account of ill-health than the young men. But it 
must be remembered that the women are few in num- 
ber, and in some important respects more above the 
average of women than the young men are above the 
average of young men. Especially in the respect of a 
prudent care, for their health tlieir necessities have 
made theui wise — and this will be the character of most 
of the women w}io go to college for some time to come. 
Our schools, too, show as high an average of woi'k for 
girla as for boys, but this must not be wholly put down 
to equal resources. Girls, on the average, are more 
anxious for approval than boys are, and if work is as- 
signed them, in spite of disadvantages they are quite 
as likely to do it as boys are. 

Nor are we to suppose tjiat the best average education 
for the presentgirls would show just the same average 
in direction as the best average education for boys. 

Oberlin, the oldest experiment in co-ed uciiti on at 
college, arranges its plans with especial reference to 
the average differences between the quantity and direc- 
tion of the school-work at present demanded for men and 
women. Itliaa its " Ladies' Course," as well as its Uni- 
versity Course. The young women are allowed to 
pursue the University Course, though out of the four or 
five hundred young women who are in attendance, those 
who have taken degrees give only an average of about 
two in a year. At Antioch there was a large range of 
optional subjects, and among them was Greek, which 
the Western young men were about as much disposed 
to omit as the young women. The curriculums of the 
Western high schools have also a wide optional mar- 
gin. 
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The growing educational sentiment is setting aside 
the old idea that it is well for all boys to pursue the same 
lino of study, independent of tastes, and past and pros- 
pective circumetances in life ; and another still more 
])ernicious notion is sure soon to give way, that boys and 
young men, of whatever physical and brain power, are 
to be put through a definite course of study in just the 
same time. Ko one thinks it much of a guarantee for a 
man's scliolarship that he holds an A.B. or an A.M. 
degree. This only assures us that he has spent four 
years at some institution that has a right to confer these 
degrees. When our system of schools and colleges is 
sufficiently flexible to meet the varying needs of boys 
and young men, we shall not find that it la^ks anything 
to adapt it to the varying needs of boys and girls, or men 
and women. Men furnish us with examples through the 
whole scale of physical power and mental aptitude, and 
so do women. 

The best girls will at least hare no difficulty in carry- 
ing on three subjects of study, while the best boys carry 
on four ; and girls not only can, but as a rule do, remain 
longer at school than tlie boys. It would be well, too, 
to give more credit to the specialties of girls in the 
schools. I can think of nothing else tliat would cjDnduce 
80 much to the tliorough and satisfactory study of music 
as to give it an optional place in our school curriculums. 

Doubtless the best plan would be to give girls a mod- 
erate amount of home work along with their school- 
work— that is, to develop a united domestic and intellec- 
tual taste, "With the habit once formed of making this 
combination of pursuits, we should be much surer of 
their continuing their intellectual cultivation through life. 
If this could be done, they ought, as a rule, to be able 
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to do more than men do in the last fifteen or twenty 
years of their lives. 

Tlio results of our experiments in co-education have 
so far indicated that there is no difference between the 
intellectual tastes of men and women. This I do not 
accept as final. The prevailing sentiment in society, 
that giris cannot do all that boys do, and that they are a 
little in discredit because tliey cannot, has given them 
an undue stimulus to prove their power by experiment ; 
and it is well that they have done it, to silence the doubts. 
Moreover, the women who were looking forward to the 
higher places of intellectual industry occupied by men, 
liad to test themselves by the standards established for 
their rivals. And the same may be said of all the 
monej'-getting pursuits for women, outside of the lines 
of domestic service and sewing ; in order to get any 
ground, they have had to fall into men's ways, so that 
their work could be tested by men's standards. To 
prove tliat they were the equals of men, tliey have had 
to prove that they were the equals of both women and 
men ; they have had to leam and to be all that other 
women know and are, and, in addition, to equal men in 
the points where men surpass women ; while their mascu- 
line rivals are exempt from all the demands for time 
and thought bestowed upon the specialties of women. 

When women can gain authority for their own stand- 
ards — the right to work in a woman's way, tested only 
by the quantity and quality of their results, that is, by 
the value of their work to society — money-earning women 
..will not break down in health anymore than money- 
earning men do, nor will the total of their work appear 
smaller than the total of men's work. There is no in- 
trinsic reason why women's work, done in women's way, 
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should have less commerciai value and creditable recog- 
nition than men's work, done in men's way. Poems 
are in as good repute and sell as well as books of philos- 
ophy, and house decorators are as much in demand, and 
are paid as well as architects. The present industries of 
women are undeveloped; there is among them, as yet, 
no sphere for skilled, higli-ciass work, and many of the 
industries that naturally belong to women have been 
developed by men, and are possessed by men. The 
wages of women are low, because there are too many 
workers for the range of work they are attempting to do. 

The industries that are exclusively in their hands are 
almost wholly at a stage where intelligent labor is not 
required, and so few of the industries that have been 
developed by men are open to them, that, owing to the 
great competition, even the skilled work of women, as 
yet, commands but a low price. Tliey want more work, 
and especially a larger amount of intelligent or skilled 
work. They must both organize and develop, by tlie 
application of the division of labor principle, the work 
they already have, and they must win from men a pait 
of tlieir work. 

But they can make their way into the industries occu- 
pied by men, only by doing the work in men's way, and 
underbidding men in wages. When they onee get 
undisputed possession, they can and do apply their own 
methods. Mr. Mundella's Bill, to which I have already 
referred, will, as is believed, if it become a law, put a 
great obstacle in the way of their progress. It is to the 
interest of the mill-owners to keep their machinery at 
work as many hours as tliey can, and if men will woi'k 
ten hours a day, wlijle women are prohibited from work- 
ing more than nine and a half, men will bo employed in 
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preference to women, even witli the disadvantage of 
larger wages. But, fortunately, it is said, tlie women 
(.'annot be wliolJy driven out. In some branches of the 
work tliey do so nindi better than tiie men, that even if 
tliis reduction of liours sliould be enforced, the mill- 
owners will still find it to tlieir advantage to employ 
women. 

The women in these especial lines have already proved 
the vaUie of women's work done in women's way. I 
believe women have also got a similar i-ecognition in 
some brandies of the watchmaking trade ; and in teach- 
ing, they have already proved the snperiority of tlicir 
methods. Tlicy get forward slowly, because of the 
great strain required in using men's methods to get the 
gates opened to them, and Mr. Mimdella's Bill wonld 
put an extra bar across the gates. The wages are kept 
low along the line of their advance, beeansc an army of 
laborers follow along so fast in tlie rear. I liave no fear 
but that women will stand a fair cliance with men in the 
industries of the world, when they once get a free and 
open way into them, and leam to apply scientific prin- 
ciples as men do. Fine manipulation in a hand is fast 
coming to he as valuable a qnaiity as strength. 

To secure the changes that ail wise or good feeling 
must desire for women, many things are needed ; and as 
I have said, first of all, we need organization in domestic 
work, in order to reduce the quantity, to save waste 
in materials, and to develop a better quality of work, 
by making the difEerent departments into trades or 
skilled industries — thus we mnst pnt onr cooking imder 
the care of chcrnists and physiologists, and in a variety 
of ways provide work for wives and.daughters suited to 
their intelligence, and relieved of coarse drudgery. We 
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need women physicians, employed by the year, whose 
duty and interest it will be to keep the family in health, 
and thus avoid tlie occasions for curing them when they 
are ill ; and here is the safeguard for our girls — a per- 
son familiar with both the home life and school life of 
the children, and whose interest would forbid her to 
yield either to tlie weak aftection of the mother, or the 
tlioughtlesB ambition of the teacher. The familiar C' 
sations that would naturally spring up betw 
women physicians on the one side, and mothers, cliiidren, 
and cooks on the other, woiild contribute vastly to the 
improved diet and general sanitary habits of the family ; 
and open a way to more rapid progress in determining 
the relation between different varieties of food and pecu- 
liarities in the mental and physical powers and appetites. 
We need creditable wages, given in employments for 
women other than teaching, in order to save our schools 
from being the receptacle of all women who have occa- 
sion to earn money. We need some half-time system 
in our schools, to provide for the pupils who have less 
health or less time ; and also to secure for them teach- 
ers from a higher class of families, who find all-day 
work uncomfortably exhausting or confining. We need 
to raise the scale of feminine wages, in order to invite 
the application of time-saving inventions in women's 
work, as they are now employed in men's work. We 
need a wider range of work for women. 

As a means to all tliis we need, and as the result of all 
of it we shall get, a recognition of feminine methods 
and standards, as well as of masculine methods and 
standards. If the specialties in the culture of women 
are wortli preserving, it is because they liave value ; 
many of them, I am certiiin, have real value, and others 
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have a current value, so that we cannot at present dis- 
pense with them^ — if they have vahie, when we liave 
a free and well-adjusted labor market, they will com- 
mand their price, Tor hrin^ing about these changes, we 
must have well-educated, wise women. 

Our women, in matters of dreas, are more completely 
the slaves of fashion than the women in any othei' civil- 
ized country. This ia due to the necessity they feel for 
making a good personal impression. Their family po- 
Bition does comparatively little, either for or against tliem. 
Tliey marry, or get forward in life, chiefly by making 
themselves personally agreealjle. When we give tJieiii 
other means of inflilence than this, when we secure to 
them industrial and political power, tliese personal con- 
siderations will diminisli in importance, and tiieir minds 
will naturally turn away from them. 

There are many things awry, many things that need 
to be improved, but we must be wise in our methods. 

AVe caimot exactly imitate the English, nor do I be- 
lieve it is worth doing. The Malthusian chorus of 
political economists suggests the notion that a nation 
may be over-physical. We want health for ourselves, 
and healthy tendencies for our descendants. IJeyond this, 
we want to send our surplus force to the brain, 

Mary E. Beedt. 

33 Lad broke Road. Kottlng HIH' 
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Mental Action 
and physical health. 



None can appreciate the weight attaching to tlie words 
of a distinguished member of an honored profession, aa 
well as the younger memhors of that same profession. 
Tliey know something of the toil needed to acliieve a 
worthy reputation, and of the talent imphed by the ca- 
pacity for toih They know how to discriminate between 
the careful opinions of mature and deliberate judgment, 
and the headlong assertions of rash busy-bodies and 
amateurs. They nnderstand, because they feel, the in- 
evitable eeotorism that must persist at the kernel of all 
democracies, unless these degenerate into mere rabble 
and intellectual mob : they are the last, therefore, to 
maintain that one person's word is as good as another's ; 
that common sense is competent to solve all questions ; 
that freedom of thought means the right of all to think 
as they pJease. Knowing, on the contrai'y, the extreme 
complexity of all problems, and the facility with which 
the most upright judgment may become warped in medi- 
tating upon them, they are prepared to exact a long ap- 
prenticeship in thinking from those who assume the right 
to think in public, and a minute familiarity with facts 
from those who undertake to defend any opinion in re- 
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gard to them. "Whenever a writer, by previous and just 
reputation, offers conclusive proof of such appi'enticesliip, 
iamiharity, and ability to judge, liis conclusions must be 
examined with care, and disputed, if at all, witli respect. 

Yet Eueli examination is ae essential to .the interests of 
tnith as is the just ascendency that may be acquired by 
repeated success in the difficult task of investigation. 
Those who reject it as superflnons or impertinent, or who 
decry opposition as sliallow obstinacy, are always those 
least competent to measure the weight of argunicnt.'i on 
either side, and whose approval of authority must be as 
valueless as tlie dissent from authority certainly inay be. 

The singular avidity with which the press and the 
public have seized upon the theme discussed in Dr. 
Clarke's book on iSac in Education, is a proof that this 
appeals to many interests besides those of scientific trutli. 
Tlie publie cares little about science, except in so far as 
its conclusions can be made to intervene in behalf of 
Bome moral, religious, or social controversy. 

In the present ease, a delicate pliysiological problem 
has become as popular as theories on epigenesis, sponta- 
neous generation, or Darwinian evolution, and for an 
analogous reason. As tlie latter are expected to decide 
in the doctrines of natural or revealed religion, so the 
former is supposed to have a casting vote in regard to 
the agitating claims for the extension of new powers to 
women. On the one hand, the inspiration of scripture, 
on the other, the admission of women to Harvard, is at 
stake, and it is these that lend the peculiar animus and 
animation to the discussion. In both polemics, argu- 
ments are not accepted because they are demonstrated, 
but enlisted because they are useful ; ranged with others 
recruited from the most distant quarters, with nothing in 
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common but the regiment into which they are all thrust, 
to be hurled against a common enemy. 

A remarkable change has taken place in the tone o£ 
habitual remark on the capacities and incapacities of 
women. Formerly, they were denied the privileges of an 
intellectual education, on the ground that their natures 
were too exclusively animal to i-equire it. To-day, the 
same education is still withheld, but on the new plea that 
their animal nature is too imperfectly developed to enable 
them to avail themselves of it. Formerly, psychology 
was widely separated from physiology, and the study of 
the mind began and ended with demonstrations of the 
immense gulf by which it was separated from the body. 
To-day, psychology has become a section of physiology, 
and mental philosophers busy themselves with searching 
out in all its details, the close dependence of the mind 
upon the body. Insanity has become an inflammation of 
the cortical substance of the hraiii : idiocy results from a 
foetal meningitis : genius is a form of scrofula closely 
allied to mania: in sleep, the brain loses blood, in in- 
tellectual excitement, attracts blood ; in the illumination 
of the death-bed, or the delirium of drunkenness, the 
circulation through the brain is quickened ; in torpidity, 
melancholy, stupidity, the circulation slackens and stag- 
nates. 

With this tendency, whose legitimacy we are certainly 
far from disputing, it is inevitable that the old doctrine of 
the mental inferiority of women should be defended, if at 
all, on a new basis ; a basis organic; structural, physio- 
logical, hence incontrovertible ; on an analysis, not of her 
reasoning faculties, her impulses, her emotions, her logic, 
her ignorance, but of her digestion, her nerves, her 
muscles, her circulation. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
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the two great functions of parturition and ovulation, of 
which tlie latter is peculiar in form,* and the former 
altogether peculiar to the female sex, should assume pe- 
culiar importance in all discussions about women — inevi- 
table, tliat to these should be attributed the inferiority of 
mental calibre or of mental achievement that few care 
more openly to maintain. f 

A mysterious interest has indeed always attached to 
these functions. From the Mosaic law to Raciborski, 
from the denunciations of the school-men to the rhapso- 
dies of Michelet, they have been invoked in every 
theory on the nature of women; that is, in evei'y theory 
on the organization of society. In virtue of them, the 
woman has been considered, now imclean, now angelic, 
now touchingly (but irredeemably) helpless. In this con- 
nection, the association of ideas has been almost always 
too powtrful and too varied to admit of a dispassion- 
ate exammation i>f facts Yet to-day, as already said, 
the old conclusions may be urged with even greater 
force thin before, because apparently based exclusively 
upon buch Lool ind imp^itial investigation. 

Thei ' rta' ly i From all sides surges tes- 
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by tlie absence of a few grains of iodine from the water of 
dHnking fountains, tliat the people of the Alps are turned 
into cretiiis. Aet;ording to others, it ia by the presence of 
a few grains of ergot in the bread, that tlie people of Tus- 
cany lose their limbs in gangrene. Endemics of abortion 
depend on the impalpable vapors that arise from the 
quicksilver mines of Spain. So delicately poised are the 
foi-ces of life, tliat an apparent trifle suffices to entirely 
turn tlie scale. It is therefore not a pnori iinpi-obable, 
tliat the marked peculiarities of physical organization that 
distinguish the female sex, should determine a i-adiealiy 
different mode of mental existence, and exact radically 
different conditions of mental activity. 

The whole question, however,is not one of probability 
oi- of possibility, l)ut of tact. Hence, the last persons capa- 
ble of judging in the matter, are those who have been 
vividly impressed with those circumstances tliat furnish, 
or may be made to furnish, food for the imagination. 
Of these, Michelet is perhaps the type, but certainly 
many of the reviewers who iiave been occupied with Dr. 
Clarke's book, must be ranked in the same class. Would 
it bo disrespectful to Dr. Clarke's tar better informed 
judgment and technical knowledge to suggest, that he 
himself does not seem to bo. perfectly free from the 
influence of the glamour that invests the study of phys- 
iological peculiarities in women, wherever these can be 
made to tell upon any social or, moral relations ? Dr. 
Clarke does not indeed affirm, wiUi Michelet, that 
women are essentially diseased. ^^ La femrne est une 
m.alade" Where Michelet leaves to the healthiest 
women but a single week of every month for normal 
existence. Dr. Clarke believes that one week out of the 
month alone requires any special precautions, and that. 
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with decent care at tliie time, "an immense amount of 
work" can be accomplished in tlie remainder. He is 
careful to say, and even to repeat, that the intellectual 
labor to which such disastrous i-csults are attributed, is 
not in itself incompatible with the nature of the woman, 
nor, even when improperly pursued, can it be considered 
as the sole cause of the delicate health of American 
gii'ls. Dr. Clarke indeed guards his every assertion with 
a care and precision that is worthy of imitivtion by tijose 
who draw such large deductions from his book. When, 
however, all illegitimate inferences have been set aside, 
aud we come to the propositions really and categorically 
maintained, we iind the following: 

1st. Unriug the catamenial period, i.e., during one 
week out of every month, a woman should abandon in- 
tellectual or physical labor, either because she is already 
incapacitated for it, or because she will be so ultimately, 
if she does not take the precautionary rest. 

2d. A large number of American girls become afEected 
with amenorrhea * or menorrliagia f solely on account of 
excessive mental exertion at such periodical epochs of in- 
capacity. 

3(i. It is possible to educate girls properly, only by 
regularly intermitting their studies at such times, and by 
" conceding to nature her moderate but inexorable de- 
mand for rest during one week out of four." 

4th. Consoijuently, it is chimerical to attempt to edu- 
cate girls with boys, whose organization requires no such 
periodical intermittence. 

5th. If sufficient precaution be observed during the 
iirst years of adolescence, and the establishment of men- 

• Absence of menstruation. 

t Eiceesive menstrual hemorrhage. 
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etrnation, such excessive care will become unnecessary 
when the constitution is fully formed, i.e., after the age 
of eighteen, nineteen, or twenty years. 

In regard to these propositions we wish to try to show 
— that the first contains a certain exaggeration of fact : that 
in the second a certain sec[iience of phenomena has been 
attributed to the wrong cause, and that much more im- 
portant causes can be demonstrated : that in the third, a 
precaution needed for many has been nndnly generalized 
for all : finally, that the fifth proposition entirely aimuls 
the inference contained in the fourth. 

We believe the cxaggei-ation of fact to be two-fold, 
that is, first, in regard to the number of girls to whose 
health the menstrual period makes any sensible inter- 
ruption. Second, in regard to the duration of such inter- 
ruption, among the majority even of those who are indeed 
obliged to submit to it. 

Dr. Clarke himself admits that tlie susceptibility he 
describes in a certain number of cases, is not universal, 
but he claims that this is the rale, and the reverse the 
exception. Such a claim can only be substantiated by 
an appeal to relative statistics, which are well known to 
reverse many conclusions drawn from general impressions 
of tacts. Statistics are reliable only when compiled on a 
hii^ scale ; but in an inciuiry of this nature, a few con- 
tributions from various sources are not useless. Among 
twenty persons, not considering themselves invalids, of 
whose cases I have taken notes, in six only, had menstrn- 
atioii ever been the cause of any suffering whatever. The 
iiges of the persons questioned ranged from eighteen to 
thirty, but the inquiry referred to the entire menstrual 
life. Several among these young ladies had attended 
mixed schools, and liad never been compelled to absent 
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tlieiuselves for a single day. Several liad been engaged 
for tliree or four yeaiij in the stndy of medicine ; some, for 
a mucli longer period, had engaged in its practice. 

Among the eix exceptions, one had been henlthy nntii 
twenty-one, and tlien had suffered from ovaritis, so that, nl- 
though engaging in the work of a healthy woman, she 
should really be classed apart. One was siibjeet to epi- 
leptic convulfiioiis, and iiuiy tlierelbre Ijc fairly ruled out 
for the same reason. Tlje remaining three wei-c in good, 
even robust, general health. lii two, pain was experienced 
for two days, and a certain dinn'nution of capacity for 
mental e.\ertion, which, however, had never been suf- 
Jicient to necessitate its interruption. One of these cases 
was a woman of thirty, who liatl been married foi- ten 
years without child-bearing- In tlie third case on the 
list, paiu had never lasted more than six or twelve hours, 
and had been very greatly diminished during four years 
that the yotmg lady liad engaged in constant medical 
study. Finally, in the fourth case, the early years of 
adolescence wei-e marked by (|uito severe dysmenoiTbea, 
the pain only lasting, howevei-, twelve liours. Between 
twenty-iive and thirty, the jwtin disappeared, but the 
menstruati<m became menorriiagic (excessive). This was 
the only case on the list where no coustiint intellectual 
exertion had ever been made, but where tlie nervous sys- 
tem had been subjected to the strain of much moral 
emotion and anxiety. Tlie girl belonged, moreover, to a 
family in which uterine disease was almost universal 
among the female membera.' 

While at first glance, therefore, it would appear that 
the proportion of women invalidated by menstniation 
was nearly as high as one-third, closer inspection shows 
that among these cases selected at random, the proportion 
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is only one-fifth or one-sixth, if the calculation be eon- 
fined to persons who had received much iateilectnal 
training. 

Among these cases, moreover, there is not one in which 
the period of suffering is as long as would be indicated 
by Dr. Clarke, Six, twelve, forty-eight hours is the out- 
side limit. If extended beyond this, or even if very 
severe during this time, there ie always reason to sus- 
pect actual disease of the uterus or ovaries, and the cases 
must be excluded from considerations only applicable to 
persons in average health. From this point of view, the 
week of rest demanded by Dr. Clarke, is as excessive 
as the three weeks' disturbance so imaginatively described 
by Michelet. 

But it is true that the standpoint in Dr. Clarke's book 
is somewhat different from this. lie scarcely alludes to 
the presence of pain in menstruation, because this ie pre- 
sumed, when existing, to itself constitute a sufficient 
warning against over mental exertion, indeed, to render 
sueh exertion impossible. But the warning in question 
is directed against a more insidious accident, that may 
occur without pain, and which is more easily and im- 
prudently defied. This imminent danger is hemor- 
rhage, or an increase of the physiological flow to such an 
extent that the vitality of the patient is drained as from 
an open vein. The constant repetition of such liiemor- 
rhage may lead to uterine congestions, or even to amen- 
orrhea, i. e., entire absence of menstruation. But it 
originates in functional disturbance, in exliaustion of 
the nervous system by intellectual exertion. On account 
of the imminence of this danger, the period of real in- 
capacity for mental effort lasts much longer than con- 
scious discomfort is likely to do— lasts, indeed, as long a^ 
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the physiological afflux of blood to tlie uterus— which, 
hy the means described, may at any moment become 
excessive. 

Dr. Clarke alleges but one kind of proof of this as- 
sertion. He relates a certain number of cases, interest- 
ing in themselves, but whose histories are lacking in. 
many important details, where healthy girls, whose nien- 
etniation was at first perfectly normal, became, after two 
or three years' study at school, liable to monthly hiemor- 
rhages, so excessive that their health was completely 
undermined. No organic cause for such disorder could 
be discovered. By interruption of study, rest, amuse- 
ment, travel, the hEemorrliages were diminished, the 
health restored. In several of these cases, however, re- 
Bumption of study on the old plan was followed by the 
immediate return of all the previous accidents, and often 
the constitution was entirely ruined. 

We think that this argument might be exactly par- 
alleled by the tbliowing, which should prove whisky- 
drinking to be an efficient* cause of yellow fever. A 
physician might select twenty cases of men, personally 
known to him, who had lived twenty and thirty years in 
New York or Boston, and never had yellow fever. 
During this time they had taken little or no whisky, 
but afterwards, removing to New Orleans, they fell into 
the habit of drinking, and, at varying intervals from 
that date, caught the fever, and in many instances, died. 
Therefore, fever was due, at least in these cases, to the 
newly contracted habit of drinking whisky. 

-A and -B^ -G- A + B^G. Therefore, C = A. 



1 efficient in a technical sense, as meaning all- 
.uce the given effect, without the i 
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Hamerton, in hia little book on the intellectual life, 
acoueea women, even the briglit and intelligent among 
them, of a " plentiful lack " of intellectual curiosity. If 
their attention is attracted to a phenomenon, tliey rarely 
inquire as to its cause. If an assertion is made, they 
accept it with enthusiasm or repel it with indignation, 
but rarely analyze the conditions upon which the asser- 
tion is based. Tliis remark seems justified, though 
perhaps not exclusively among women, by the total 
absetiee of curiosity that has been sliown in regard to 
the pliy Biological facta in question. The assertion that 
nervous excitement, produced by intellectual work, is 
capable of aifecting an apparatus apparently so remote 
from the organ of tlie intelligence as is the vascular 
system of the uterus, certainly implies some most in- 
teresting physiological facts and a mechanism the re- 
verse of simple. Into these facts and tiiis mechanism 
it behooves all to inquire, who assume the responsi- 
bility of either accepting or rejecting Dr. Clarke's 
theory and the deductions that have been made from 
it. 

This theory concerns exclusively one class of uterine 
hEemorrhages, those, namely, which may be traced to the 
influence of the nervous system. Before analyzing such 
influence it is important to notice two other causes of 
menorrhagia, that are very frequently present in just 
such cases as Dr. Clarke describes. These are prolonged 
sedentary position, and deficiency of physical exercise. 
Either may determine anemia, or impoverishment of the 
blood, a condition which alono is sufficient to induce ex- 
cessive menstrual flow.* But, in addition, each has a 

•■ " Menorrhagic cWoroaia " of TroviSBeau. 
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special action more direct. By long continuance of .1 
sedentary position tlie equilibriain of the circulation is 
disturbed, tlie blood is driven from the limbs to the 
internal organa and the dependent portions of the trunk, 
hence to the pelvis ; hut almost equally io the head, that 
is hanging down over tJie school-desk. Hence, the 
nterine hEemorrhages, that are necessarily confined to 
girls, are parallelled by the nose-bleeding, common to 
girls and boys, and very frequent in such circumstances. 
The cramped position of the chest interferes witli respi- 
ration ; the bowels are generally constipated, and both 
conditions again favor congestions of the visceral organs, 
including the uterus, hut not confined to it. To defi- 
ciency of physical exercise is due, besides the disturbance 
in the equilibrium of the circulation, first, a loss of heat 
that should be evolved during the cliemical processes of 
muscular action; second, a kies of stimulus to the spinal 
cord, which has, therefore, less power to control gan- 
glionic action. This latter, therefore, becomes irregular, 
and the consequences of this irregularity will be 
presently described. The influence of these two con- 
ditions — cramped sedentary position, and deficiency of 
muscular exercise — either sufficient to induce uterine 
hemorrhage, must, therefore, be eliminated, before such 
accident can be attributed to any other cause less simple 
and direct. The first criticism to be addressed to the 
" statistics " contained in Dr. Clarke's clinical cliapter, 
is, that this necessary elimination has not been made, 
and one possible cause arbitrarily selected out of an 
entire group of known causes. 

As far as may be gathered from his book, Dr. Clarke's 
theory may be thus formulated. Two intense nervous 
actions cannot, without detriment, be sustained at the 
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same time by the same orgmiization. Tiie mental labor 
demanded by seliool studies on the one band, and tte 
physiological process of menstruation on the other, are 
eaeh connected with intense action of different parts of 
the nervous system. They are, therefore, inco:npatible 
with each other ; and from the attempt to sustain them 
simnltaneously, results, lirst, the imperfect accomplish- 
ment of each ; second, the general exlianstion of the over- 
burdened nervous .system. To this exhaustion is to be 
attributed the uterine hEemorrliagea upon wliich Dr. 
Clarke insists as the accident particularly liable to be in- , 
duced by any continuous, i. e., non-intennitting, system 
of educiition. 

For non-medical readers it is important to develop 
the ellipsis and explain the facts upon which, if any- 
where, this tlieory is based. 

The nervous system, though in many respects a unit, 
consists of two great sections, called respectively, the 
ganglionic system, and the cerebro- spinal ; the latter 
formed by the brain, the spinal cord, and the medulla- 
oblongata, that connects them ; the former, constituted 
by smaller masses of nervous matter distributed in three 
ways : First, in a double chain lying on each side of the 
spinal cord, from the upper part of the neck to- the pelvic 
cavity that terminates the trunk. These masses are 
called especially the sympathetic ganglia. Second, in so- 
called plexuses, occupying different positions in the 
cavity of the trunk, and standing in especial relation to 
various organs; the solar or cceliac plexus to the stomach, , 
liver, and spleen ; the two renal plexuses to the kidneys ; 
the mesenteric plexuses to the intestine; finally, on 
each side of the pelvis, the hypogastric plexus to the 
bladder, uterus, and ovaries— the so-called gen i to-urinary 
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organs. Third, besides these principai gkngUa exist others, 
mnch more minute, imbedded in the muscular walls of 
certain organs— as the heart (intro-eardiac ganglia), the 
intestine (intestinal ganglia). 

Each of these nervous masses contains nerve-cells as 
■well as nerve-fibres, and is capable of generating nerve- 
force. Each, therefore, acts like a minute brain ; and, 
in fact, the entire ganglionic system of nerves is anal- 
ogous to the nervous system of certain among the lower 
animals — the Crustacea and mollusks. These possess 
neither brain nor spinal cord ; their nerve-centres, in- 
stead of being concentrated in a cranium and vertebral 
canal, are entirely disseminated through the cavities of the 
trunk, as are the visceral plexuses in vertebrated animals. 
In tliese, however, the addition of a brain and spinal 
cord to the original rudimentaiy nervous system, power- 
fully modifies and controls the action of the latter. The 
degree of control is variable, according to the relative 
predominance of the one or the other ; and this predom- 
inance varies, not only according to difEercnt species of 
vertebrated animals, but also according to different in- 
dividuals, in that which presents the most conspicuous 
capacity for individual variation — the human species. 
TJp to a certain point, increased development of the 
cerebro-spinal system, attended by an increased develop- 
ment of the osseo-muscular framework of the body, is 
also accompanied by greater elaboration of the ganglionic 
nerves supplying the viscera, upon whose efficient action 
the nutrition of this frame depends. But beyond a cer- 
tain point in the ascending scale, the exactness of this 
correlation ceases. The muscles and bones are smaller; 
yet the structure of the cerebro-spinal organs, esiiecially 
the brain, becomes more elaborate ; and hence the con- 
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troi exercised over the functions of the ganglionic sys- 
tem is more complete, atlhough the relative size of the 
two systems is not much changed. 

Such contro! or predominance is manifested in the fol- 
lowingways: ITirst. Thefiinetionsof animal life, presided 
over hy the cei-ehro-sjiinal system, hecome proportionately 
more important than tlioso of vegetative or nutritive 
lite, carried on by the ganglionic. That is to saj', tlie 
acts of locomotion sustained hy the spinal cord and the 
nervo-muscular apparatus, and the intellectual acts of 
the thought and will, sustained by the hrain— are rela- 
tively more prominent than arc the acts of digestion, 
respiration, circulation, etc., dependent on the func- 
tions of the ganglionic nerves. Second. These latter func- 
tions are tliemselves effected with more regularity and 
more force, when the activity of the cerebro-sphial sys- 
tem predominates over that of the ganglionic. Witiiiii 
certain limits, this is so tnie, that human beings possess 
over lower animals a superiority, not only of intellect, 
but of eapa(;ity for digesting various articles of food ; 
and of maintaining tSieir temperature in more various 
states of the externa] atmosphere. Third. Finally, the 
actions of the cerebro-spinal system, intellectual and 
muscular, are more regular and powerful when not 
liable to interruption from the operations of the gan- 
glionic nerves, and the visceral functions presided 
over by them. When the boa-constrictor digests, he 
falls into a state of torpor that exceeds in degree, hut 
not in kind, the drowsy rumination of a cow chewing 
her cud. Sucli animals are slaves to their nutritive func- 
tions, by which those of tlie brain and spinal cord may 
at any time be, as it were, oppressed and overwhelmed. 
The capacity for independence increases with every rise 
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in the hierarchical scale of vertehvates, until it culminates 
ill man — able to think and talk over his diimer ; to man- 
ufacture heat in his limbs while drawing Wood to his 
cerebral hemispheres; to sustain in complete uncon- 
scionsness innumerable delicate and complicated chem- 
ical metamorphoses in all the tissues of Iiis body, 
while concentrating every conscious eitbrt of his 
mind upon equally delicate processes of thought and 
will. 

The peculiarities that, wlien coarsely emphasized, 
serv'e to distinguish different species of animals from 
one another, are repeated in more suhtle gradations, as 
varieties among the different classes, and even different 
individuals of the human race. Here may be foimd, 
at least, faint echoes and distant reminiscences of facts 
that stand out in bold relief tlirongliont the animal 
kingdom. The chissificatioii of sex is certainly one of 
those that offer an interesting opportunity for such com- 
-parison, especially in regard to the relations existing 
between the operations of the ganglionic; and those of 
the cerebro-spinal system. As the authors wiio liavo 
asserted the complete subordination of the brain to the 
instincts in woman, have thus, perhaps unconsciously, 
reduced her to the anatomical level of the Crustacea; 
BO those who, like Dr. Clarke, insist on the incompati- 
bility hetween cerebral action and the process of ovula- 
tion, imply a predominance of ganglionic activity in 
women that must render them the physiological inferi- 
ore of the animals or individuals in whom no such in- 
compatibility exists. 

Were such opposition hetween cerebral and ganglionic 
functions only noted when a rliythmical intermittenco was 
introduced into the latter, and were snch rhythm observed 
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only in the phenomena of menstruation, it might indeed 
be possible to fix upon women a peculiar mark of phys- 
iological inferiority, almost sufficient to amount to a 
stigma. But rhytlunical movement is characteristic of 
all physiological actions — of the beating of the heart, 
the secretions of the stomach, the congestion of the 
spleen, the circulation of the brain, quite as decidedly as 
of the ripening of cells in tlie ovary. The tidal waves 
described by Miehelet have become the exclusive theme 
of his eloquence, mainly because his attention was not 
attracted to any but those connected with the more ob- 
vious phenomena of menstruation. But many tidal 
waves rise and cross each other in shorter or longer 
cycles — waves of pulse and of temperature, of sleep 
and wakefulness, interniitteneea of secretion and excre- 
tion. In regard to the latter, it is noticeable that an 
intermittent excretion, as of bile or uiine, is provided 
for by a continuous secretion, and that the same is true 
of the exei'etion upon whose rhythm an erroneously ex- 
ceptional emphasis has been laid — that of the menstrual 
fluid. Here, as elsewhere, the intermittent phenomenon 
is preceded by long-continued cell growth — effected by 
precisely such processes of cellular assimilation and m ta- 
morphosis as take place in the elements of the liver and the 
kidneys. The cell growth in question is effected in the ova- 
ries; tlie final stage of the process, the rupture of the con- 
ta n n ell o o sa and escape of the ovule, is attended 
by on e t at n of nervous activity in the ganglionic 
n sses nd ^ ne ves to those organs^analogous to 
that wh h s n tl e solar plexus at periods of digea- 

t on the f U f tl e ovule is itself analogous to the 
b1 edd n of ep tl el 1 cells in the gastric follicles ; the 
affl X of bl It tl utero-ovarian veins, analogous to 
1^* 
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the periodical congestion of t!ie gastro-splenie vascular 
apparatus. Only, in this last case, the congestion results 
in the elaboration of a fluid secretion, the gasti'ic juice ; 
in the utero-ovarian plexus, where no secretion is required, 
the blood itself is diseliarged. It is difficult, with these 
facts, to understand the assertion that, " Periodicity is 
the grand (i. e. exclusive) characteristic of the female sex." 
In normal conditions, the process of digestion and of 
menstruation are both accomplished without invading 
the consciousness of the individual whose body is the 
theatre of such extraoi-dinary phenomena. Various 
abnormal conditions raise the (jne or the other to the 
sphere of consciousness — various stages in their evolution. 
Consciousness of nutritive functions is always painful, 
and digestion, quite as well as ovulation, may Income a 
process most disturbing to cerebral tranquillity and 
efficiency. The longer duration of the latter is compen- 
sated by the moi-e frequent occurrence of the former. 
The ovaries are decidedly active during at least fifteen 
days of every month; the stomach, during three or four 
hours after each meal, or from nine to twelve hours a 
day. As a matter of fact the digestive function is much 
more often the occasion of conscious discomfoi-t, than is 
the function of ovulation. "Whenever it becomes so, 
the dyspeptic approaches the condition of the reptiles oi 
ruminating animals, in whom the process of digestion 
so absorbs the powers of the nervous sjstem that all 
other modes of its activity are suspended But such a 
condition is universally regarded as an evidence of dis 
ease, nor could any considerations concerning the com- 
plexity and importance of the ganglionic nerves of tlie 
.stomach, or the intermittent character of digestion, con- 
vert the misfortune of the dyspeptic into a physiologi- 
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cal type for tiie race. At the most may it bo ad- 
mitted : 

Ist, That in civilized communities dyspepsia is a very 
common disease. 

2d. That dyspeptics req^uire rest of mind and body to 
facilitate the laborious process of digestion. 

CcBteris paribus, these same propositions may be held 
of those suffering fi'om abnormal modes of activity in 
another part of the ganglionic system — that connected 
with menstruation. A third proposition is, moreover, 
common to both, namely, that repose of the cerebro- 
spinal system is not required throughout the entire 
]>eriod of ganglionic activity, unless in exceptionally 
morbid cases. Thus, the process of digestion occupies 
from three to five hours, but an hour's repose after din- 
ner is generally sufficient to avert discomfort. Similarly, 
the process of ovulation continues over fifteen days — 
menstruation lasts from three to six — but even in the 
eases that demand rest, six to twelve houi-s is usually 
enough, and more than enough. 

It is noticeable that a slighter disturbance of normal 
conditions is needed to render digestion painful than to 
cause painf nl ovulation, that is, pain preceding the men- 
strual flow. Pain in menstruation, which is much more 
frequent, is dependent upon other conditions than the 
activity of the ovaries, and lasts a very much shorter 
time than does either the function of ovulation, or even 
than the uterine congestion secondary to it. Outside 
of actual uterine disease, the pain at this moment is most 
often dependent on uterine cramp, itself excited by a 
spasmodic contraction of blood-vessels that interfere with 
its circulation. As these remarks ai'e addressed to non- 
medical readers, a word of explanation is here necessary. 

It has been shown by experiment that the sudden aiv 
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rest of the circulation in muscular fibre is sufficient to 
induce in tlie latter violent con tr;ict ions, Tims, tlie 
cramps of the legs in cholera patients are due to the 
stagnation of blood in their muscles, Therie cramps are 
even more eneWy induced in the muscular fibre of the 
visceiti — the unstriped, involuntary museles— -such as ex- 
ist in the intestine, bladder, and uterus. Anything that 
will cause a sudden contraction of tlie blood-vessels in 
the uterus will, thereibiyi, by cutting off the supply of 
blood, cause the muscular fibre of the uterus to contract 
in painful cramps. The small blood-vessels are thom- 
eelves provided withcircidar muscular fibres, whose con- 
traction necessarily draws tlic walls of the vossiels 
together, obliterates their canal, and shuts out the blood. 
This contraction is effected by stimulation of the fine 
nerves, called vaso-motor, that are distributed to these 
muscular fibres, and which are derived from the sympa- 
thetic ganglia, that form part of that same ganglionic 
system from which the nerves of the ovaries and other 
viscera are supplied. The iitero-ovarian blood-vessels 
derive their nerves from the hypogastric i>Iexus, which, 
formed by branches from both sym^jathetie ganglia and 
spinal cord, is tiie exclusive source of the innervation of 
the uterus and ovaries. The ganglionic nervous excite- 
ment coincident with the maturation of the ovule and 
the congestion of the uterus, is easily communicated to 
the vaso-motor nerves of the latter organ. At the very 
moment, therefore, that the utenne blood-vessels are di- 
lated, and blood is being exhaled into tSie uterine cavity, 
an excessive stimulation of the vaso-motor nerves may 
cause the blood-vessels to contract; the flow is then tem- 
porarily arrested, the circulation in the uterus disturbed, 
and its muscular fibres thrown into cramps. 
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Or the opposite event may occur. As the stimulation 
of the vaso-motor nei-ves causes contraction of the blood- 
vessels, so their exlciustion or paralysis causes relax- 
ation of these same vessels, consequently, over-distension 
with blood ; and, if the door to hsemorrhage be once 
opened by the existence of the menstrual nisus, an ex- 
cessive flow of blood.* Such vaso-motor paralysis may 
depend on one of three circumstances : 

1st. The original stimulus may be excessive, and 
hence necessarily followed by reaction. 

2nd, Schiff has sliown that galvanization of a cerebro- 
spinal nerve causes a dilatation of the blood-vessels in 
the vicinity, as if the vaso-motor force were over- 
powered by the excessive stimulation of the controlling 
nerves. If excessive action of the brain or spinal cord 
be analogous in its effects to galvanism of a spinal nerve, 
it miglit be supposed to cause vaso-motor paralysis and 



3d. In general exhaustion of the nervous system, 
both of its ganglionic and cerebro-spinal apparatus, the 
vaso-motor nerves suffer with the rest, and the blood- 
vessels lose their tone in consequence. It is to such 
exhaustion that Dr, Clarke especially attributes excessive 
uterine haemorrhage in young girls, and, as already said, 
he refers the exhaustion to a single cause, namely, to 
the attempt to impose on the nervous system two actions 
of equal intensity, contrary to the fundamental law that 
an intense evolution of nerve-force in one part of the 
organism necessitates repose in the remainder. 

• For it ia known tliat vaao-motor paialjsia ia not of itaelf aut- 
fii^ent lo induce haemorrhage, unloBa the tension of the blood-current 
be coincidently raised. See Bouchard, Patkogenie dea Eremor- 
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Independently of the three conditions where e. 
menstmation is connected with vaso-motor paralysis, a 
fourth may be found directly in the excitement of the 
ovarian plexus of nerves. This evolution of nerve-force 
which accompanies the maturation of the ovule, is the 
immediate cause of the afflux of blood to tlie utero-ova- 
rian vessels. The effect upon the latter is probably due 
tothe spinal neiTe-fibres contained in the plexus, and 
upon which the ganglionic excitement acts like the gal- 
vanism in Seliiff's experiment, already described. Direct 
Btimulation of the vaso-motor nerves, alone, as has been 
said, contracts the blood-vessels. Stimulation of the spi- 
nal fibres associated with them exercises the contrary 
effect. An excessive stimulation of those fibres which 
enter into the ganglionic masses, would have an effect 
similar to that of excessive stimulation directly addressed 
to the cerebro-spinal system, and the blood-vessels would 
be not only dilated, but paralyzed. 

Among the conditions, therefore, which may, by in- 
ducing either pain or excessive liaimorrhage, render 
menstruation an abnormal process, sind incompatible 
with active exertion, three are directly connected with 
the ganglionic system of nerves, the fourth indirectly, 
by the possible influence upon them of the cerebrospinal. 
The first are excessive activi^ of the ovarian nerves, 
derived from the hypogastric plexus ; paralysis of uterine 
vaso-motor nerves, aa a secondary result of this excessive 
action : exhaustion of these same vaso-motor nerves, as 
an element of general nervous exhaustion. The last 
theoretical condition would be, excitement of the brain 
or spinal cord, in a manner analogous to what may be 
determined by a galvanic current, and followed, there- 
fore, by the same consequence — paralysis of vaso-motor 
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nerves, and excessive dilatation of the blooi3- ves- 
sels. 

The two first conditions among these four are most 
easily induced when the activity of the ganglionic sys- 
tem is Iiabitnally predominant in the organism, or when 
this activity ia habitually irregular. This irregularity, 
marked by vaso-motor spasm, uterine ci-amp, and pain, 
represents the lowest degree of disorder, which, if long 
continued, passes to the next — of vaso-motor paralysis, 
accompanied by excessive hiemorrbage ; and finally may, 
as Dr. Clarke has pointed out, be followed by paralysis 
iu the ovarian plexus itself, with consequent cessation 
of ovulation, and amenorrhea, or absence of menstrua- 
tion. 

This habitual pi'edorainance or irregularity of the 
ganglionic nerves implies, as has been seen, a relatively 
deficient innervation or generation of nerve-force in the 
cerebro - spinal system. It could not, therefore, be 
ascribed to excessive activity of that system, except in 
the cases where this has been pushed to the point of 
complete exhaustion. It is, in fact, a matter of common 
observation, tliat hysterical and anemic women, in whom 
disordered menstruation is most frequently observed, 
are conspicuously destitute of habits implying either 
cerebral or spinal activity — that is, they neither think 
much, nor take much physical exercise. 

The last two cases, however, of cerebro-spinal excite- 
ment or exhaustion, may be supposed to imply a pre- 
dominant activity of the cerebro-spinal system. 

Inquiry into the effects of cerebro-spinal excitement 
is rendered extremely complicated on account of the 
following facts : 

1st. Experimental excitation, by means of galranism 
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or mechanical imtation, causes different results when 
applied to spinal nerves, to different parts of tlio spinal 
cord, or to different piiils of the brain. Gah'anisin ap- 
plied to a spina] nerve, determines, it Jias been said, 
dilatation of blood-vessels, and increased secretion in 
glands. But galvanism applied to tlie spinal cord in the 
neck, causes conti'action of blood-vessels. Mechanical 
irritation of other parts of the spinal cord, on the other 
hand, causes vaso-motor paralysis and dilatation of 
blood-vessels. Tliis is especially true of that part lyiny 
in the loins, and which contains a peculiar nervous cen- 
tre, that stands in special relation to the uterus and 
ovaries, and is involved in many of their diseases, either 
as a cause or effect. Systematic galvanic in'itation of 
the brain has been little attempted, until in some very 
recent experimente; but its efl'eeta are already known 
to be most various, according to the part to which it is 
applied. The brain is not a single organ, but rather a 
collection of organs, differing from one another in 
function even more than in situation, and among them 
only some are really concerned in the production of 



2d. In the medulla oblongata exists a nervous centre 
called the vaso-motor centre, because of its close relations 
with the vaso-motor nerves. Stimulation of this centre 
causes contraction of the blood-vessels. Severing the 
same part causes paralysis of the vaso-motor nei-ves and 
dilatation of the blood-vessels. The conditions of tlie 
bram that have been most clearly shown to influence 
the circulation, are those that can be proved to take an 
eff'ect on this vaso-motor centre. If, as is probahle, dif- 
ferent forms of cerebral action induce or depend on dif- 
ferent cerebral conditions, or involve different sections 
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of the cranial masses, this effect would necessarily he 
different, and the influence ou the circulation vary 
accordingly, 

3d. No experimental proof has hitlicrto been obtained 
that stimulation of the cerebral organs lying above tlie 
vaso-motor centre, and which include those possess- 
ing the function of tlionght, ever paralyzes this centre ; 
but, as it is only by such paralysis that cerebral condi- 
tions Ciin induce dilatation of blood-vessels, it must 
follow that no experimental proof at present exists that 
stimulation of the brain ever does cause such dilatation 
— that is, ever does become a cause of htemorrhage. The 
clinical facts for such a supposition are those in which 
the occurrence of an emotion la followed by flushing of 
the face, acceleration of the pulse, hot or cold perspira- 
tions, phenomena all indicative of dilatation of the 
blood-vessels, with temporary paralysis of their nerves 
and of their viiso-niotor centre. It is not proved, how- 
ever, that the emotions capable of causing these effects 
really result from a stimulation of the brain. On tlie 
contrary, they are generally accompanied by diminished 
activity of that cerebral function that most certainly 
does depend on such stimulation — the function, namely, 
of thought. 

Now, since the power of thought and the power of 
the vaso-motor centre are equally paralyzed under these 
circumstances, it is more probable that the phenomena 
winch most nearly resemble those of stimulation ot the 
bi'ain are either confined to some special pait of it, 
whosti activity is in antagonism to the rett or else ire 
really phenomeni of exhaustion and theiefore come 
under another category But if these do not, no tdcta 
exist to pro^e tliat stimulation of the intellectual func 
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tions of the brain is in itself capable of producing vaso- 
motor paralysis — that is, of becoming a cause of iiamor- 
rhage ; or, in other words, Btiinnlation of the brain can- 
not be likened in its effect to galvanic stimulation of a 
Bpinal nerve. But if stimuJation of the brain does not 
pamlyze, it must increase the tonicity of the vaso-niotyr 
centre, and hence the force and regularity of the circula- 
tion. Up to a certain point, these characters do indeed 
increase, witli increase of pressure in the cerebral blood- 
vessels. They increase also during intellectual opera- 
tions, unattended by emotion, in which a similar increase 
of pressure must take place, on account of the afflux of 
blood to the cerebral hemispheres, when these are 
aroused to activity. 

These facts already indicate a radical difference be- 
tween the nature of the cerebral actions involved in 
emotion and in thought. From them also we should 
infer in all cases where vaso-motur paralysis was 
apparently traceable to excess of cerebral activity, either 
that exhausiifM had already occurred, or that tlie 
acUvity was rwt intelleotual but emotional. In the 
first case, we should be immediately brought to our 
fourth possible condition for uterine hiemorrliage, 
dependent on moditications of the cerebro- spinal 
system. It is admitted, as the result of many experi- 
ments and pathological observations that need not here 
be quoted, that exhaustion of certain parts of tlie brain 
and spinal cord may induce vaso-motor paralysis, and 
that, if a cause for haamorrhage is already in operation, 
a passive flow of blood may be indefinitely increased. 
Such a course is the menstrual crisis, without which 
even the vaso-motor paralysis is usually unable to 
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detennine uterine bsemorrhage.* In connection witJi 
it, physical exercise, pushed to the point of exhausting 
the spinal cord, and tlie peculiar centre in its lumbar 
portion, or mental effort so excessive and prolonged as 
to exhaust the hrain, and the general vaso-motor centre, 
might become causes of menorrhagia. 

It is evident, however,, that if such exhaustion had 
been produced previous to the menstrual epoch, the 
effect would be precisely the same as if the morbiiie 
causes operated only at the time of menstruation. From 
this point of view the precaution suggested by Dr. 
Clarke, of intermitting intellectual efEort during the 
menstrual period, would be inadequate whenever it was 
not superfluous. But in Dr. Clarke's theory this period 
has a peculiar influence in rendering morbific condi- 
tions that at other times are innocuous. This, in virtue 
of the law already quoted, tjiat the evolution of force at 
one centre of the nervous system is incompatible with 
an evolution of equal iKteosity at another, since it 
diminishes the sum of resources distributed to the 
nervous system as a whole. Hence, relatively to the 
' amount of power left in the brain, the same exertion 
becomes very much more fatiguing, and may easily lead 
to exhaustion with all its consequences. 

Nothing seems more simple than this proposition when 
thus stated. But ail physiological problems are compli- 
cated by the element of quantity — circumstance which 
almost indefinitely limits our power of making absolute 
assertions. The comparison already made between the 

*The "uterine epiataxis "of malignant fevers are evidently foreign 
toour Buljject, as also tlie lisemorrhages of subinvolution, or of tlie 
menopause. The hemorrhages from auemia are, on the other hand, 
so frequent, as to explain the majority of such caeeB as Dr. Clarke's, 
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process of digestion and that of menstruation should 
suffice to show tliat there is no absolute incompatil)ility 
between the evohition of nerve force at the gaiij^liouic 
centres and at the cerebro-spinal. For if so the process 
of digestion would necessitate such absolute torpor of 
the brain and spinal cord as certainly wonld b(i quite in- 
compatible with the exigencies of civilized life. There 
is a certain alternation between the periods of activity 
of the two systems, but this varies in intinite gradation ; 
from the digestive torpor of the savage, analogous to 
that of ruminating animals, up to the luiconsuious 
digestion of healthy men of temperate habits and 
marked intellectual and physical activity, to whom all 
houi-s of tlie day are nearly equally suitable for exertion. 
As previously said, up to aeertain point, the incompati- 
bility diminishes with every increase in the develop- 
ment of the cerebral system. 

But again, the evolution of nerve force required by 
ovulation should not normally be comparable in in- 
tensity with that effected in cerebral or spinal action. 
Whenever it is eo the activity of the ganglionic system 
must be in excess, or that of tlie cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem must be deficient. It is true that among the women 
of highly civilized societies, one or both of these condi- 
tions very frequently exist, but it is then as truly ab- 
normal as is the dyspepsia and spleen ^equally prevalent. 

Although, for certain purposes, it is necessary to eon- 
Bider the ganglionic and cerebro-spinal system together, 
as parts of a single apparatus, it is important also to 
remember the boundaries tiiat lie between them. It is 
much easier, by intense muscular e.vertion, that necessi- 
tates evolution of force in the spinal coi-d, to render the 
brain incapable of function, than to do so by intense 
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action of the ganglionic nerves, whose connec^tion with 
the brain, though real, is much less direct. Were it 
not so, life would be much more precarious tiian it is, 
and advance in civilization impossible; because the 
necessarily incessant activity of the nerves involved in 
nutritive processes would too largely impair the action 
of the brain. The effect on the brain of a really irre- 
sistible and predominant activity of the nerves involved 
in the reproductive organs, is to be studied in the 
lower animals, and in phenomena that, fortunately, are 
rarely to be observed in healthy individuals of the 
human race. Still less can such confessedly morbid 
predominance be considered as a peculiar liability of the 
female sex in this race. A singular tendency exists in 
many qnartevs, and is strongly manifested in Dr. Clarke's ' 
book, to assume that considerations pertaining to sex 
and to the functions of reproduction exercise such an 
enormous influence upon one sex, and none at all upon 
the other. Since the discovery in 1837 of tlie ovule or 
female reproductive cell, there can be no question of the 
complete physiological equivalence and analogy between 
the essential organs of reproduction in the two sexes. 
The period of their development, the influence of such 
development on the entire nutrition of the body, the 
iiTegiilarities of nutritive or of cerebro-spina! action, 
that may be caused by irregularities in such develop- 
ment, are also completely analogous. It is only the 
organ of gestation that is pecidiar to the female — the 
organ of maternity — the function that, although resulting 
from sex, transcends sex and belongs to the race. In a 
double sense is the uterus secondary to the ovaries.* 

■•Meadows observes : " It is not tlie ovary which ia an appendix 
t« the uterus, but the uterus which ia an appeudli to tha ovary." 
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For its physiological action, both in menstruation and in 
pregnancy, is the direct consequence of ovarian func- 
tions, and closely dependent upon them ; and the period 
of its prominent activity does not come until after the 
action of tlie ovaries has been completely established; 
that is, the period of maternity is, or should he, consecu- 
tive to the period of adolescence, and the work of 
gestation only entered upon when tlio work of ovula- 
tion lias long been thoroughly accomplished. 

The analogies have been much overstrained that exist 
between the menstruai epoch of an adolescent girl and 
the pregnancy of an adult woman. They are illustra- 
tions of a general physiological law that in some cases . 
might be called a caprice of nature, in virtue of which 
the rudiments of a process that is to he effected at a fu- 
ture epoch are sketched out during an epoch already e.\- 
isting. The aflux of blood to tlie uterus during the rup- 
ture of the ovisac, cannot be shown to be useful by any 
effort of teleological physiologists. It predicts, however, 
the afflux that will be necessary at a future pregnancy, in 
precisely the same way as the growtli of tlie lungs in 
the foetus predicts the future necessity for respii'ation, or 
the formation of ovules in the ovaries of tlie new-born 
girl, predicts the future necessity of a reproductive appa- 
ratus. But to impose on the girl the precautions neces- 
sary to the mother, is one way to enfeeble and premature- 
ly age her. In the same way is the child enfeebled by 
premature considerations in regard to sex that do not yet 
exist, and the adult woman so often treated as old as 
soon as she has borne children, which should be a proof 
not oi'age, but of maturity. 

From the preceding considerations we may, we tliink, 
conclude : 
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1st. That unless the brain and spinal cord had been 
already exhavsted or on thepoint of exhaustion pr'ivio^is 
to the menstrual crisis, this alone would be insufficient 
to exhaust them. 

2d. That the degree of exhaustion in the eerebro-spi- 
nal system, necessary to determine vaso-motor paralysis, 
is very great, and much transcends tiiat lilsely to be in- 
duced by the mental exertion required in the ordinary 
curriculum of a girl's ecliool, 

3d. Tiiat therefore, when vaiso-motor paralysis, as in- 
dicated by uterine hemorrhage, has occurred apparently 
in consequence of such mental exertion, it is really due 
to some other conditions existing witli this. 

Of these we liave already insisted upon two — seden- 
tary position and deficiency of physical exercise. 

Authors have lesa frequently analyzed the effects of 
another circumstance so often accompanying the intelleo- 
tual exertions of school life, namely, the morbid emo- 
tional excitement that is incident either to the period of 
adolescence or to tlie injudicious educational regime. 
To precisely appreciate these effects, it will be necessary 
to push a httle further the analysis already commenced, 
of the mode of activity exhibited by different portions of 
"tbe brain during the evolution of thought or of emotion. 

Among all the obscurities that overhang this subject, a 
few facts are, nevertheless, demonstrated. The first that 
concerns us is the existence of the vaso-motor centre, 
whose situation and functions have been already de- 
scribed. The second is the localization of the function 
of thought in the circumvolutions of gray matter on the 
surface of the cerebral hemispheres— fact that we have 
ah-eady assumed to be sufficiently demonstrated. The 
third class of facts include those, also insisted upon, that 
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indicate a peculiar influence of the eJiiotions upon the 
circulation and the vaso-motor nerves. In some cases 
these are atiinnlated, and the blood-vessels spasmodically 
contract, the cheek pales, the hands and feet gi-ow 
cold, chills creep down the back — even nausea may occur 
from interference with the circulation of the bi-ain; 
or else the cheek flushes, the temples throb, the heart 
beats moi'e rapidly, when, from temporary parnlysia of 
these same nerves, the blood-vessels are suddenly dilated. 

These phenomena indicate that either the anatomical 
seat or the mode of generation of emotion, is in closer 
connection with the cerebral vaso-inotor centre than is 
the seat of ideas. 

From this positive stand-point we may be pennitted to 
cautiously venture a little further, in the direction of a 
theoryfortheprccise localization of the organs of emotion. 

It is well known that at the base of tlie brain are col- 
lected certain masses of nervous matter, that constitute 
nervous centres or cerebral ganglia, that arc in very inti- 
mate connection, on the one iiand, with nerves of special 
sense, as the optic* and olfactory, f on the other with 
nerves of general sensation and motion. J To this in- 
tricate part of the brain, these centres, converge the 
nerve-fibres collected in the spinal cord and niednlla ob- 
longata, and from them radiate other fibres that pursue a 
divergent course, and finally tenninate in the gray mat- 
ter of the cerebral hemispheres. Thus, the brute im- 
pressions brought from the periphery of the body, ai-o 
conveyed to special foci of concentration, thence to be 
transmitted to the gray matter at the surface of tlie 
brain, and become material for thought. Conversely, 

■* Corpora quadrigemina. t Corpora striata. 

i Thalami optici and corpora etnata. 
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iiopulses generated in the nerve-cells devoted to the elab- 
oration of thought, pass through these same intermediate 
stations before they acquire sufficient consistency to 
affect the motor-nerves, and, through them, the muscular 
osseous apparatus of tiie body. JJufore a sensory impres- 
sion can become a thought, or a voluntary impulse 
express itself by motion, each must be converged toward 
these centres, whence it afterwai-ds radiates, along divei-- 
gent fibres, directed now above, tothesurfaceof thebrain, 
now below, on a longer course, to the surface of the body. 

Luys has suggested, therefore, that these intermediate 
stations of cerebral organs constitute peculiar centres in 
which crude nervous impressions sustain a primary elab- 
oration before passing to the surfaee of the brain. Fur- 
ther, that the generation of emotions, which differs in so 
many respects from that of ideas, is especially connected 
with these centres as distinguished from the cerebral 
hemispheres lying above them. This idea is based on 
the following facts : 

1st. The nervous masses in question are well devel- ■ 
oped in animals in whom the cerebral hemispheres, or 
■ organs of intellection, are comparatively rudimentary ; 
and in these same animals, while little or no capacity 
for abstract reasoning exists, the instincts and feelings 
attain individuality and intensity. 

2d. The emotions stand in much closer relation "to 
sensation and movement, than do the operations of 
thought. The latter, indeed, necessitate immobility, 
and, if sufficiently intense, diminish the power of sensa- 
tion ; they seem to indicate a concentration of nervous 
action upon organs unconnected with motility or sensi- 
bility. On tlie contrary, raovemente of some kind are 
the first result of emotions, of which eact 
13 
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by a characteristic gesture, and tliese increase in violence 
with the intensity of the feeling. A powerful emotion, 
as well as an absorbing thought, may, it is true, annihi- 
late or transform sensation ; but this is explicable by the 
tact that the Strongest emotions are excited by ideas. 
Hence, on the bj-pothesis, the impression radiating down- 
wards to the emotional centres from the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, would counteract a sensory impression radiutiiig 
upwards fi'om them, by a literal interference analogous 
to that obser\"ed in opposing waves of sound. But as 
the direction of the impression generating emotion coin- 
cides with that of the motor impidses, the latter would 
not be counteracted, but reinforced. 

3d. Conversely, sensations of various kinds, transmit- 
ted to these centra from different parts of the body, are 
as efEeetive as ideas in generating or modifying emo- 
tional conditions — often, indeed, much more so. The 
hypochondria of tlie ancients, tlie dyspeptic melancholia 
of the moderns, tlie infinite varieties of hysterical sensi- 
bility, are all well-known illustrations of this undisputed 
^fact. The clastic coiificiousncss of well-being that em- 
boldens the volition of. certain individuals, as distin- 
guished from the timid apprehcnsivencss that constantly 
depresses the powers of others, is connected, not with 
any view of external conditions appreciable by the intel- 
lect, but with a vast multitude of vague bodily sensa- 
tions, of which each alone fails to make a distinct 
impression upon consciousne^. 

4th. An impression made on one part of the sympa- 
thetic system is easily communicated to another, and to 
the ganglionic masses of the visceral plexuses, already 
described. Hence the rapid effect of many emotions 
upon the processes of digestion ; hence the epigastric 
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response to the emotion of fear, which led Bichat to 
localize this feeling in the solar plexus lying behind the 
stomach. In a precisely similar manner may the efl'ect 
of emotion be distributed to the ganglionic nerves of the 
kidneys, uterus, and ovaries, leading to the flow of urine 
that terminates a paroxysm of liystena, often suppressing 
menstruation, by contraction of uterine blood vessels, or 
causing an excess of menstrual hiemorrhage, from an 
excessive excitement of the ovarian nerves during the 
menstrua] crisis. None of these effects are observed 
after a simple act of thinking, unattended by emotion, 

5th. Pi-obably on account of such an influence upon 
the vaso-motor nerves, the blood vessels, and, conse- 
quently, the processes of nutrition, tlie evolution of pmo- 
tions is attended with much greater fatigue than is that 
of thought. Tlie fatigue that may follow a prolonged 
intellectual operation is, moreover, distinctly localized in 
the head, and exists in various degrees, from simple ina- 
bility for further attention, to decided sensation of 
weariness, or even pain. But the fatigue experienced 
after excessive emotion, especially if this be of a depressr 
ing character and accompanied by tears {which imply 
vaao-motor paralysis in the lachrymal glands), is general- 
ized all over the body, and is, moreover, very much 
more often followed by headache, or by symptoms of 
cerebral congestion or anemia, than is the act of think- 
ing, except in persons morbidly predisposed. When 
nervous exhaustion is observed after prolonged mental 
effort, one of two other conditions, or both, has nearly 
always co-existed, namely, deficiency of pljysical exer- 
cise, or presence of active emotion, as, ardent ambitions 
or harassing anxieties. In a few cases, the mental 
effort itself, by the afflux of blood determined to the 
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brain, or tlie exceesive activity imposed upon its ele- 
ments, becomes an eiBcient cause of disease. But in 
these eases there is either an original imperfection in the 
organization of the nervo tissues, or the mental effort lias 
been of that exceptionally intense nature of which none 
but a few minds are cai)able. Finally, in these eases, the 
resulting disease is seated in the brain or spinal column. 

This latter remark is of great importance for our pur- 
pose ; for it tends to show that diseases prorluced else- 
where within the range of tlie ganglionic system of 
nerves — as the menstrnal hfemorrhage, that we are espe- 
cially considering — must be due to some other nervous 
act than that of thought. 

. From the foregoing considerations, we believe, may be 
again inferred, hrst, that the radical difEerence wliich 
exists between the cerebral operations that result in 
thougiit, and those that accompany the evolution of 
emotion, probably depends upon the fact, that in the 
former central nervous action remains more or less 
localized on the surface of the cerebral hemispheres, 
while, in the latter, the great ganglia lying at the base 
of the brain, and hence nearer the vaso-motor centre, aro 
called into play ; second, that the efEects of such action 
are more rapidly generalized throughout the nervous 
system, and, by causing the dilatation of the blood- 
vessels in the manner described, exhaust the central 
nervous system in a twofold manner, by a disturbance 
of its circulation, and by, a direct depression of its 
nutrition, when the modifications of the circulation 
exaggerate the nutrition elsewhere. Repeated excite- 
ment and consecutive paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves, 
therefore, serve as the most efficient means of draining 
off the force of the cerebro-spinal nervous system. And 
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it has been seen, that a depression of its power is fol- 
lowed by an exaggerated and irregular activity of tlie 
ganglionic system, to which are due most of the phe- 
nomena observed in hysteria and in ordinarily nervous 
women. These are in many respects different from 
those observed in men suffering from so-eailed nervous 
debility, for the reason, that in them tlie ganglionic sys- 
tem of nerves is less prominent, and its irregiilarities of 
action therefore less marked, when the control exercised- 
by the cerebro-spinal system has been diminished. If 
the vaso-motor centre of the brain is only influenced 
when the ganglia at the base are called into activity, 
and if their activity coincides with emotion, and not 
with thonght, whose organ is mnch more remote, in the 
cerebral lieiiiispheres, it should tbllow that emotion, and 
not tliought, should most easily influence the vaso-motor 
centre, and be followed by pecniiar modifications of tlie 
ganglionic system ami of the circulation. This supposi- 
tion is confirmed by the occurrence of many vaso-motor 
phenomena that coinmordy follow emotion, but aro 
rarely observed after even prolonged thonght. It ia not, 
therefore, stimulation of the intellect, but excitement of 
the feelings, that can be shown from physiological data 
to liave an injurious effect upon the vaso-motor nerves of 
the uterus, or the ganglionic nerves of tlie ovaries, or, in 
other words, can be concerned in the production of 
uterine liajmorrhage. To be just, however, it must be 
admitted, tliat still another view is possible. For it miglit 
be affirmed; first, that in women communication of im- 
pressions between different parts of the nei-vous system 
was so rapid, that tlie limitation of activity to a particu- 
lar part of the brain was impossible ; in other words, 
that the distinction between thought and emotion was 
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, because any action eet up at the surface of the 
cerebral hemispheres, invariably called the emotional 
centres into play ; or, second, it might he said, that the 
original organization of the cerebral tissues in women 
was so imperfect, that a slight amount of activity was 
sufficient to exJiaust tliem, and hence become a cause of 
hfeniorrliage by the iiieclninism previously described. 

Neither of these assertions is made by Dr. Clarke, 
but it is certain that one or both of them iniglit be made in 
regard to a large number of wdmen. To these, how- 
ever, severe intellectual exertion would be injurious, not 
only if performed during the week of menstruation, but if 
performed at all. Nervous excitement during the inter- 
menstrual period, is quite as likely to be followed by jiain 
or excessive hasmorrhage at the next menstruation, as if 
it had been sustained at the critical epoch itself. Nature 
generally provides for a portion of this contingency, by 
rendering such women little capable of mental exertion, 
and little ambitious for it. But, though they be kept in 
the most complete intellectual quiescence, the condition 
of tliese unfortunates is scarcely improved. "Withdrawn 
from tlie serene and powerful movement of intellectual 
life, they are left to all the agitations of their ganglionic 
nerves; impi-cssiuns, unfelt by others, raise storms of 
feeling in them, that actually ravage their nervous sys- 
tem J efforts that hut slightly fatigue stronger organiza- 
tions, are completely exhausting to theirs ; liealth, indeed, 
is only possible to them while they may he sheltered 
from exposure, saved from exertion, and carefully screened 
from excitement and shock. 

The method, therefore, suggested by Dr. Clarke for 
enabling young girls to master Latin and Greek without 
Bacriiice of tiieir health, seems to us to be addressed to 
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the wrong element in the group of eupposed causes. In 
tlie cases related by Dr. Clarke, there is nothing to ehow 
that the menorriiagia was occasioned by study during 
the week of menstruation, rather than during the three 
weeks that preceded it. Nor tliat even then, tlie true 
cause of disease was to be found in the intellectual exer- 
tion of mastering the school text-books, rather than in the 
moral excitement due to competition, haste, andcramming, 
or the close confinement necessitated by prolonged school 
hours, and unhealthy sedentary habits out of schoo!, 

The complexity of causation in such instances may 
be well illustrated by the following case, that I select 
on account of its great resemblance to the type de- 
scribed by Dr. Clarke. 

A young girl of sixteen consulted ine on account of 
menstrual hfemorrhage so excessive as to induce com- 
plete exhaustion, bordering upon syncope. She had 
menstniated for two years — during the first, in quite a 
normal manner — but during the second, had become 
subject to these menorrhagic accidents, since residence 
at boarding-school. It would have been easy to decide 
that the disturbance was directly due to the severity of 
the mental efEorts exacted by the regi7ne of the school. 
But on further inquiry it appeared : first, that the 
mother of the gii-1 liad always been subject to menor- 
riiagia, and it is well known tliat this often occurs exclu- 
sively as the result of hereditary predisposition. Second, 
tliat just before the entrance to school, and the disturb- 
ance of menstruation, the girl bad been living in a mala- 
rial district, and had suffered from malarial infection, 
which is again a frequent cause of monorrhagia. Third, 
that the studies pursued at school were unusually rudi- 
mentary for a girl of sixteen, and indeed, below the 
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natural capacity of her iiitelligenee, had this been 
properly trained. But tlie hours of study were so ill- 
arranged, that the pupils were kept over their books, or 
at the piano, nearly all day, and even in the intervals 
allowed tor recreation, no exercise wus enforced. It was 
therefore frequently neglected, and the girl, with heredi- 
tary predisposition to menorrliagia, increased by mala- 
rial infection, and also by certain rheiiiiiatic tendencies, 
was allowed to expend upon elementary text-books an 
amount of tiirie, attention, and nervous energy, that 
would have hf.en deemed excessive for the most valuable 
intellectual pursuits. 

All phyfiieians are aware of the frequent depen- 
dence of menon-hagia upon anemia, not only acquired, 
but congenital. The existence of anemia, or of an 
imperfect elaboration of the blood and vascular sy 
tem, previous to t!ie occurrence of the first menstrnation. 
is a possible condition of menstrual disorder that must 
always be very carefully eliminated before any otiier cause 
be assigned. It is, vnoreover, extremely frequent. Others 
exist, but are mors rare — as ])ecu!iar congenital predispo- 
sition to hfeinorrhages, with or without true hemophilia*. 

With such causes (anemia, rheumatism, malarial infec- 
tion, hereditary predisposition), tlie observance of rest 
during the menstrual week would be quite ineffectual so 
long as the regime of the other three weeks remain use- 
lessly unhygienic. If the menstrual crisis iinds the uterine 
blood-vessels already deprived of tonicity through nerv- 

• Hereditarj disfaac, dependent on an imperf«et development of 
blood vesselB, and characterized by a remarkable tendency to bleed 
from any blood-vessel tliat accident may have opened. This disease 
is neaily confined lo men, but the women in the same families often 
Buffer from profua 
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ous exhaiistion or other cause, hemorrhage is aslikelj to 
occur as if that tonicity were only exhausted at the 
epoch of nienstmation. In the eases deserihed by Dr. 
Clarke, the cnre was eifeeted, wlien at all, not hj an 
intermittence of study, which does not seem to have 
heen tried, but by its complete cessation, together with 
that of all the conditions by which it was accompanied. 

Again, therefore, it may be said, that wherever sncli 
intermittence- is not superfluous, it would be inadequate 
for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Bnt this conclusion may seem to be much more severe, 
and, to tliose interested in the education of girls, much 
more disagreeable than that fonnulated by Dr. Clarke, 
We firmly believe, however, that truth never can be 
disagreeable wlien it is really understood in all its bear- 
ings and all its consequences, and conversely, that any 
proposition framed with a view to supposed desirable- 
ness ratlier tlian veracity, is almost certain to lead in the 
end to consequences quite undesirable. We will not, 
tlierefore, try to decide whether it may be more agreea- 
ahle to believe that the health of adolescent girls requires 
general and permanent supervision, or that all responsi- 
bility may be discharged by confining tliem to a sofa 
and a novel for one week out of every four ; to believe 
that a certain number of women, as of men, are always 
unfit tor intellectual exertion, or that all women are 
inevitably rendered so unfit during one quarter of their 
lives at times unknown to outsiders, and which, therefore, 
miiy l>e at any time ; to believe that the increased deli- 
cai'y uf women in civilized societies depends on a culti- 
vated predominance uf their ganglionic nervous system 
and emotional functions, or on the excessive stimulus of 
the cerebro-spinal system and on intellectual cultivation. 
13* 
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More useful than such discussion is tlic consideration 
of the metho<5s tliat might be proposed, instead of tliat 
suggested by Dr. Clacke in tlie third proposition we hiive 
iormiilated from his book. Dr. Clarke's method is to 
provide regular intermiCtenccs in the education of girls, 
"conceding to Jfatui-e her moderate but inexoi-able de- 
mand for rest, during one week out of four." The 
method that we believe to be suggested by the foregoing 
eon ri derations would be more complex, but, we think, iit 
once more eficctual and less inconvenient. It may be 
stated in the following formula : " Secure the predomi- 
nance of the cerebro-spinal system over the activity of 
the ganglionic." Since the activity of the cerebro-spinal 
system may be roughly * divided into a twofold direction, 
intellectual and muscular, this predominance is to be 
secured by assiduous cultivation of the intellect as com- 
pared with the emotions, and o£ the muscles of the 
limba as compared with the muscular fibre of the blood- 
vessels. In other words, the evil effects of school com- 
petition, and of tlie emotional excitement natural to 
adoleseenee, are to be combated by a larger, wider, 
slower, and more complete intellectual education than at 
present falls to the lot of either boys or girls. And the 
dangers incident to the development of new activity in 
the ganglionic nervous system by the functions of tlie 
ovaries, the dangers of irregular circulation, vaso-motor 
spasm and paralysis, are to be averted by systematic 
physical exercise, that shall stimulate the spinal nerves, 
quicken the external circulation, and favor the develop- 
ment of muscles at the moment that tlieir activity 
threatens to be overpowered. 

■ For we purposely leave out of eight innumerable (acta in regard 
to its influence on uutrition, temperature, etc. 
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Tlie effect of systematic training on the spinal iiui- 
voiis system, and on the hones and mnscles dependent 
upon it, has been often enough described. Far less 
attention has been giveii to the equally positive develop- 
ment that can be secured for the brain, nnder the influ- 
ence of prolonged and systematic exercise of its func- 
tions. An immense increase of fqjictional capacity is 
possible, even without marked anatomical alteration ; 
■ but even this is observed under cii-cunietances that seem 
to indicate that it is rather the effect than the cause of 
clianges in function. Eetzius (MuUer's Archives, 1845, 
p. 89*) obseiTes that the female cranium varies in size 
much more than the male : " Female craata of t!ie higlier 
and middle classes are in general much smaller relatively 
than is the case among the peasants, a fact which proba- 
bly depends on the diiferent mode of life and occupation. 
The sknll of the Norway female peasants is as hirge and 
strong as that of the men." "Weleker himself makes a 
somewhat analogous observation in regard to the crania 
of different races, the differences between the sexes be- 
ing more marked in proportion to the civilization of the 
race — that is, to the degree of specialization of education, 
and mental occupation. lie gives the following table : 

CRANIAL CAPACITY. 
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Besides the prominent fact upon which Welcker in- 
sists, this table indicates two othere. First, that the 
anatomical difference in the higtier races is too little to 
explain the general difference in intellectual achieve- 
ment really observed between the two sexes of these 
races. Second, that the difference is not in precise pro- 
portion to the maxininin intelligence attained by the 
race, bnt to tlie social infcrionty and subjection of the 
women ; for the Asiatics (Hindoos) stand highest on the 
scale, the Europeans only second ; and t!ie excess of the 
fii-st over the second, in regard to the point in qnestion, 
is gi-eater than the excess of the Europeans over ^lie 
other races named. 

The general fact that, beyond certain well-defined limits, 
the activity of the cerebro-s])iiial system and its relative 
predominance over the ganglionic, is to be determined dy- 
namically rather than anatomically, is insisted upon by 
Ijiycoek {Med. Times and Oaz., 1802). This writer 
observes tiiat the large, slowly-nourished brain of a lym- 
phatic man, frequently evolves much less intellectual force 
than does the smaller, perhaps more compact, brain of 
another, in whom the circulation is more active, and the 
nutrition probably more elaborate. 

These facts, and many others that might be quoted, 
are pertinent to our subject, on account of the influence 
exercised over the ganglionic centres by the development 
and functional activity of those of thought. Stimulation 
of the cerebral hemispheres is one of the most powerful 
means of counteracting paralysis of the vaso-motor centre, 
with all its consequences. Habitual activity of these centres 
— implying, psychologically, habitual activity of thougiit, 
physiologically, a more active local circuhition — is there- 
fore the liest method at our disposal for permanently 
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counteracting tendencies to iri'egular action in tliis centre, 
in the emotional ganglia lying in its vicinity, and in the 
vaso-inotor noi'ves dependent upon it. 

A method of sucli genera! snpervision does not in 
itself forbid the co-education of girls and boys ; for from 
this more general point of view, the healtli of the latter 
during adolescence rea,lly requires precisely the same 
precautions as that of the former. Attention is less fre- 
quently drawn to the precautions required in the case 
of boys, mainly because such precautions are more fre- 
quently observed in regard to them. But besides, girls 
arrive at the period of adolescence already enervated by 
the senseless training of their childhood, on which dis- 
tinctions of sex have been obtruded long before they are 
establielied by nature. Finally, since peculiarities i-elat- 
ing to the sexnal organs are inherited, if at all, from the 
parent of the same sex,* the germs of uterine diseases 
acquired by mothers too frequently exist in daughtei-s, 
ready to be developed at tlie eailiest ippcrtunitj 

As a matter of fact, thtreforc the ex otmg ^^eneiation 
of girls, especially in ^lw England too ftcn poisess a 
delicacy of organization greitei tl an tl it of then bioth 
era, and demanding i speual suj-enibi n and watch 
fulness, best bestowed wlien they ire educated apart 
For the reasons already detailed at lengtl we thmk that 
such snpervision does net nece sitite periodical intermit 
tence of study, except in spec al cases, that c nstitute a 
decided minority among the whole It does necessitate, 
however, the more difficult task of pio\iding for ade- 
quate rest and exercise dunng every day of tlie month. 
It necessitates a more rational system of study, a more 

• Lucas. Traltfi de l'lier6dItS. 
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profound tmining, a more intelligent view of the real 
character of intellectual life, and of the exercises required 
to develop it. It necessitates a concenti-ation of intel- 
lectual effort into four or six hours out of the twenty- 
four, instead of a useless diffusion of intellectual peddling 
over ten or twelve. It necessitates an extension of the 
term of years allowed for education, and the giving up 
the fashionable notion that a girl is to be " finished " at 
seventeen or eighteen, while her brother continues to 
pursue his studies iinti! twenty-two or twenty-five. It 
necessitates, finally, the most careful individual adjust- 
ment to each different case, and to all its peculiarities, 
mental, moral, and physical— quite as frequently, there- 
fore, necessitates the education of girls apart from one an- 
other as apart from boys. 

But this necessity is not permanent. Dr, Clarke liiin- 
eelf admits that if the one precaution upon which he in- 
sists be observed during the first years of adolescence, it 
will become unnecessary when tlie constitution is formed. 
But neither Dr. Clarke nor his reviewers seem to see 
that this admission annihilates the only objection made 
by him to the eo-education of the sexes. For that is espe- 
cially demanded as the only means by which women may 
be enabled to enjoy a technically superior education, as 
distinguished from the primary and secondary, and such 
education does not begin until eighteen. A university 
education is too expensive to be duplicated in any state ; 
it moreover represents the colJectivo intellectual force of 
society, and as such cannot rationally be cut in two. In- 
deed, as such, cannot logically exclude women from men's 
schools, which are thereby left as imperfect and incom- 
plete as would be the new universities to be constructed 
exclusively for women. During tlie neutral period of 
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childliQod, girls and boys should be educated together, 
bei^iise, as sex does not, properly speaking, exist, it is 
absurd to base any distinctions upon it, and the attempt, 
like all absurdities, is liable to lead to really disastrous 
consequences. During the period of adolescence or of 
the formation of sex, it is well to esta,blish a separate 
education, during which the character of eacli maybe 
defined and consolidated. This separation is needed by 
the moral and the physical training rather than by the 
intellectual. Were it, as is usually assumed, necessary 
for boys to exercise and for girls to sit still, the need of 
separation would be much less than it is, for the boys 
could be sent to the gymnasium while the girls remained 
in the school-room. But systematic exercise is even 
more necessary for the latter than for tlie former, because 
they are likely to take it spontaneously. Tiiese exer- 
cises must difEer in kind and in intensity from those per- 
formed by boys, and for this and other reasons, are best 
pursued alone. 

The moral differentiation of tlie sexes reqnii'es separate 
educ^iitioo, for analogous reasons. Moral differences, 
though less marked than physical, are more so than intel- 
lectual, and any system of education that might bo sup- 
posed to efl'aee these, would be an injury to society, that 
requires, not uniformity, but increasing complexity, by 
means of increasing variety of character among its mem- 
bers. Thus the education of adolescent girls should in- 
clude, certain training in the care of children, and other 
duties that either permanently, or for the time being, 
must fall to them and not to boys. But a more im- 
portant moral reason for separate education consists in 
the desirability of prolonging as late as possible, the first 
unconsciousness of sex. At this age the stimulus derived 
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from co-education, acting upon imperfect organizations, is 
liable to be otlicr than intellectual — liable to excite 
emotions equally ridiculous and painful from their pre- 
maturity, and therefoi'c to increase the very danger most 
to be averted fi-om this pi'.riod of life — the excessive de- 
velopment of the emotional functions and organs of the 
nervous system. 

But, by the age of eighteen, the reasons against the 
co-education of the sexes have ceased to exist, and impera- 
tive reasons in its favor have come into play. The firr^t 
we have ah-eady indicated. Unless the education ol 
girls he continued beyond the conventional retiring-point 
of eighteen, and unless tliey be permitted access to tlie 
State Universities, tliey cannot participate in the high- 
est intellectual education of the race. This cannot ho 
carried on by private toachers, in isolated classes, under 
uncontrolled authorities. It must be public, nutioiial, 
supreme — for it represents the collective intellectual force 
of the nation ; it is the work of society, and fits for 
society; and the social influences presiding over its in- 
struction are as important as is the technical knowledge 
conveyed in its system. Only the best minds should 
be employed in its service, and in any State these are not 
sufficiently numerous for the wants of indefinitely mul- 
tiplied schools. 

But, further, if girls may be educated, and better educat- 
ed, apart from boys, it is scarcely possible to give women 
an intellectual training apart from men, certainly in the 
present generation. What may be lost to men by ex- 
clusion from the intellectual companionship of women, 
may perhaps be beyond the scope of our present sub- 
ject to inquire. But the loss sustained by women, who, 
shut up in female academies, attempt, or pretend to make 
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the attempt, to obtain a " college education," is conspicn 
ous beyond possibility o£ cavil. The same peculiaritiee 
tliat render women, as a rule, less original, are justly said 
to make them more receptive, more malleable, more ex- 
quisitely adjustable to the least variation of external 
cireumstance, or difference in the intellectual calibre of 
their associates or mastei's. Their own intellects are 
quickened to acftivity or repressed into torpor, by influ- 
ences that would have little efEect upon the le«B impres- 
sionable, more self-poised minds of men. These laets, 
upon which great emphasis has often been laid, should 
only lead to one. inference, namely, that the education 
and intellectual capacity of women is likely to remain 
at the point, or advance to the degree at which men may 
consider it desirable for it to exist ; if, therefore, certain 
conditions are seen to favor this advancement to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and others to retard it in a manner as 
extraordinary; if, in addition to results already achieved 
by the increased education of women, others far greater 
may be foreseen, when that education shall have become 
really equal to that now accessible to men ; it becomes 
imperative to concede the conditions in question, unless 
some equally imperative counter indication can be shown 
to exist. Reasons of an entirely different order exist, we 
think, in the fact that at this age the sexes naturally 
seek each other's society, as much as they avoided it be- 
fore. It is difficult to see why this tendency requires to 
be counteracted, except on some monastic principle that is 
an unconscious "survival" from the middle ages. 
Thwarting this tendency leads often to immorality in 
tlie one sex — to languor, and mental, moral, and physical 
debility in the other. 

Dr. Clarke places his counter indication almost exclu- 
sively in the supposed necessity for a periodical intermit- 
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tence in the intellectual work of women, that could not, 
therefore, be brought into harmony with that of men. 
But, as we have seen, Dr. Clarke himself admits that 
sueli necessity is scareelj' imperative except under the ago 
of eighteen or nineteen, and the period of study for 
which co-education is really desirable, indeed, necessar}', 
does not begin until tJiat age. Moreover, Dr. Clarke 
draws his examples, not from students who have been 
educated at mixed schools, but from those 1^■ho have 
attended ordinary girls' boarding-schools; so that no proof 
is adduced of any special influence of co-cducatioii, 
unless the general statement that "co-education is intel- 
lectually a success, physically a failure," can be considered 
as such proof, which we do not believe. Since, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke's own argument, the argument does 
not apply to the particular point of controversy upon 
which it has been made to bear with most force, it is 
superfluous to return to our own reasonings, whereby we 
believe to have shown that the dangers signalized, though 
they exist, menace the minority and not the majority ; 
that they are then attributable, not to mental exertion, 
but to the coincidences of mental exertion as at present 
conducted ; tliat they are to be averted, not by a single 
manteuvre, but by a general system of training, that 
should include, instead of excluding, special attention to 
intellectual development ; that the results of such train- 
ing would remain, after the consolidation of the physi- 
cal healtli and the termination of the period of growth 
had rendered further training unnecessary ; whereas, the 
peculiar precaution suggested by Dr. Clarke, would rather 
tend to create a habit of body that would persist through- 
out life, to immense inconvenience. 

Makt Putham Jacobi. 

JIO West Thirty-loDrth street, Now York. 
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" Kecognizing the equality of both sexes to the high- 
est educational advantages," for four years the doors of 
the University of Michigan have heeii " open to all 
students." 

" The University is organized in three departments, 
as follows : the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts ; the Department of Medicine and Surgery ; 
the Department of Law, Each department has its 
Faculty of Instruction, who are charged with its spe- 
cial management," 

Eager to avail themselves of the advantiCgeshere offer- 
ed in such a " broad, generous, and hospitable spirit," a 
number of women from different" parts of the country 
have matriculated, and are or have been pursuing studies 
in common with students of the other sex. 

During the lour years three women have graduated 
from the Literary Department, four from the Law, and 
twenty-one from the Medical. At the present time 
there are in the first department above mentioned, fifty 
women; in the second, five ; and in the third, thirty- 
eight. 

Of those in the Law and Medical Departments I can 
say comparatively little. The general impression is, 
that they have endured the work quite as well as the 
men; and it is a fact, that a number of the women who 
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entered the Mediea' Department, with four lectures pei 
day to attend, <t<-'\ all the work of the laboratory and 
disseeting-roorato perform, have steadily improved in 
health from the time of entering until leaving ; whil\; 
thoiie wlio were well at the heglnniug of tlieir college. 
worlr^have in no case suffered a deterioration of Jiealth 
from their intellectual lahor. One of tliese women, MIks 
Emma Call, of Boston, graduated last year, the iirst in 
her class. 

Thus far the women-graduatefi from this dcpartmenl 
have generally taken positions in their profession which 
they are filling with usefulness, if not with honor; and 
in which, aa far as powers of endurance are concerned, 
they are showing themselves able to compete with male 
physicians. There seems to be an impression prevalent 
among them — and perhaps it is not peculiar to their sex 
alone — that the physician should be the physiolo;^'eal 
educator as well as the healer of the race, that his or he:- 
duty is to teach people how to use the " ounce of pi'e- 
vention" as well as the "pound of cure," and tiiat, 
through tlie mutual labors of the two sexes, more than 
in any other way, is to be brought about the long-de- 
sired, and much-needed, health reform. 

Although it may yet be too early to form an estimate 
of the effect of this system of "identical co-education" 
upon the he-alth of the women who have graduated from 
this University, we believe that there has been only one 
case of protracted illness, and there is n6 reason for as- 
serting that this was caused by intellectual labor — at least, 
in this institution, since the lady was here only six 
months — having taken her previous course elsewhere — 
and is a graduate from the Law Department, 

Of those who have graduated trom the Literary De- 
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partment, we have positive information that as yet tliey 
have suffered no " penalties " from their " severe and 
long-continued mental labor," and they were, on gradu- 
ating, as well as on entering. One woman who matricu- 
lated with the present senior class, took the whole course 
in three years, went forth in better health than when she 
entered, and is at present the principal of the High 
School at Mankato, Minn., while another is etill prose- 
cuting her studies, and contemplates taking a course of 
law. 

In regard to those at present in the Literary Depart- 
ment, it is im])ossihle to get at any statistics as to ex- 
cused absences, which will show the average attendance 
of one sex as compared with that of the otliei-, and from 
which inferences can be deduced in regard to the health 
of the women-students ; for the university authorities — 
not having dreamed that there was a " new natural 
law " to he revealed, wliich should assert that the course 
of " identical co-education " is conducive to health and 
usefulness for the one sex, and to premature decay and the 
hospital or cemetery for the other — have not preserved 
the records of excused absences. The professors assert 
that non-attendance upon recitations^ on account of ill- 
health, has been no greater on the pai't of the young 
women than of the young men, and that in many 
eases, tlie attendance of the former has been better than 
that of the latter ; yet there is nothing, perhaps, except, 
personal acquaintance and observation, which can reveal 
the true condition of the present health of the women of 
the Literary Department of Michigan University, and 
the manner in which it has been been affected by tlio 
intellectual labors they have xindergone. 

In the present graduating class, there are eight women 
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who have been, at all times during the college course, as 
well as an equal number of their classmates, or the same 
nnmber of women in any pursuit in life. One of these, 
who is not only the * picture of health,' but who is per- 
fectly healthy, was only sixteen years of age when she 
entered. Two other young women, who have ranked 
with the first of their class in scholarship, and who have 
been in excellent health during the entire course, with 
the exception of slight illnesses in their freshman year — 
not caused by study — who are now among the most 
healthy of their class, have, in addition to their college 
work, nearly defrayed their expenses by teaching during 
the vacations, by giving private instruction after study 
hours, and by working in various other ways. They 
have not, in this fourth year of almost double duty, any 
lurking disease which threatens to impair or to destroy 
their usefulness in the future, and they are as strong, 
ambitious, and happy as when they entered. 

One who entered the class in its sophomore yeai-, 
and who intended to graduate with it, was obliged 
to withdraw on account of her health ; but those 
who know her best cannot assert that this was caused, 
either directly or indirectly, by lier intellectual labore, 
or that, under the same conditions, the same results 
would not have followed from any kind of work. She 
was, and had been for a long time before entering, in a 
very bad state of health, and was utterly unfit for study. 

Thus far, the health record of the women of this class 
has compared favorably with that of the men, and there 
is^ at the present time, no physiological reason why it 
should not thus continue even ' down to old age.' 

The class of '76 had, on entering, eleven women. Of 
these, one has died, an apparently healthy girl, who 
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passed from us in the second year of her collejije life, 
shortly after her return in the autumn. We do not 
know the cause of her sickness, but we do know that 
it was not the result of overtaxed mental powers, since 
it occurred but a little while after the long vacation of 
the summer, and the disease was one which had carried 
oft' a number of members of the same family in former 
years, viz., typhoid fever, alike unsparing of age, sex, or 
condition, Witli tliis exception, this class has been 
remarkably healthy, and with but a slight exception is, 
at the present time, perfectly so. Their attendance on 
recitations has been uniformly good, above tlie average 
of the classes, and they have done excellent work. Of 
these, two were sixteen yeai-s of age on entering, one was 
twenty, and the otliers varied in ages between sixteen 
and twenty. Concerning one of the former. President 
Angell had some misgivings when she entered, as she 
did not seem to be very strong ; but she is now in her 
third year in the University, and her inotlier informed 
the president not long since that the health of her 
daughter had improved since she came to Ann Arbor, 
and that the nervous headaches by which she had been 
formerly troubled hud entirely disappeared. 

Among those who matriculated with the class of '76, 
were seventeen young women, two of whom were in 
poor health at the time, and physically unfit for work. 
One was ill for some time last winter with rheumatism, 
and compelled to suspend her labors, and the other was 
obliged to leave college. The former is now teaching, 
and will probably return, and the other has resumed 
her studies, but is far from being well. One of the 
number, who is from the Sandwich Islands, was sick 
four weeks with inflammation ol the lungs; but her 
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brother, who is one year in advance of her, was also sick 
in his freshman year with the same disease, the only 
difference being that she was ill four weeks, and he, 
seven. 

As a class, the 'sophomore girls' are in even a bet- 
ter physical condition in the middle of this their second 
year, tlie hardest year of tlie coiu-sc, than they wore at 
the beginning of last year. One of them, with charming 
naivete asserts that she was * misei-able ' when slio en- 
tered, and her father sent her to the Univereity to 'see 
if she wouldn't get well ; ' and she ' has been getting 
well ever since.' 

The average attendance of the young women of this 
class upon recit;itions, is also fully equal to that of the 
young men, juJyiiig from the stiind-point of the profes- 
Bors ; and in the classical sections it has been better. 

In the present Freshman class, there are also seventeen 
young women, most of whom are under twenty years of 
age ; as also are most of those of the other classes on en- 
tering. Of those in this class there is little to be said, 
as they have been with us but a few months. They ai> 
pear to be well and strong. Many of them are grad- 
uates front the high schools of the State, and a lai'ge 
proportion from the Ann Arbor High SchooL In re- 
gard to his graduates. Professor Perry, the Supenn- 
tendent of Schools in this city, gives the tbllowing statis- 
tics in regard to sixteen young men and nine young 
women who graduated last year : 



It is a fact that tlms far the women of Michigan Uni 
veraity have demonstrated a principle of Dr. Tappan's— 
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a former preeident of tlie Univereity — that brain-work 
is good for the health. If the seeds of future disease 
have been in some mysterious manner implanted in their 
systems, it is in no sense apparent except to the imagina- 
tions of those who are least acquainted with our girls. 
The points wJiich I wish to establish are these: that 
their healtli has been as good as that of their class-mates ; 
that those who were in a proper condition on entering 
have in no respect suftered a deterioration of health from 
their intellectual work; that of those who were not in a 
proper condition for this or any other kind of work, and 
have been obliged to withdraw from college, there have 
been only two — a no larger per cent, than the records 
of the young men would show ; that although we have 
lost one by death, they have lost several; and that 
the ordinary brain-work required of the intelligent, am- 
bitious students of Michigan University, if they are 
prepared in all respects for it, is conducive to health. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the impoiiance of a 
thorough preparation. With it, students who were not 
especially strong, have gone ou with constantly improv- 
ing health ; without it, even the strongest have felt that 
the burdens imposed by their studies were heavy — and 
this is true of one sex as well as of the other.* 

I quote also from the editorial of the college paper,- 
wliicli is conducted entirely by the young men, to give the 
view from another stand-point, where, in speaking of 
" college girls," the writer eaya : " They pertinacious- 
ly keep their health and strength in a way that is aggra- 
vating, and they persist in evincing a capability for 
close and continued mental labor, which, to the ordinary 

• Seo President ADgell'a testimony in tiie Appondis. 
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estimator of woioan's brain-power, seems like pure wil- 
fulness, Tliey liave, with a generally noticeable \te~ 
CTiliarity, disappointed tlie most oracular prognostica- 
tions." The general verdict of those outside the 
oniversity is, that " tiie giris are holding out rumarkably 
well." 

■ And perhaps it may be asked, "What are our habits 
of life?" Possibly the best reply may be given in the 
words of Hamerton, from Intellectual Life, wliere in 
speaking of Kant, he says ; " In liis manner of living he 
did not consult custom, biit the needs of his individual 
nature." Thus is it here. Our healthiest girls are those 
who have come from healthful homos, from wise and 
judicious parents, who, having instilled into tlieir minds 
tlie true principles of right living, have not heaitiitod to 
Bend them forth to the university where the experi- 
ment of eo-edueation is being tried, feeling that 
they wonld adapt everything to the needs of their indi- 
vidual natures, and they are showing themselves to be 
so doing. Sometimes sisters come together, sometimes 
a brother and sister, and in a few instances the parents 
have come here to reside during the college course of 
their children. 

But the habits of the young women are generally regu- 
lar. They indulge in little party-going, or dissipation ; 
they have work to do, and to it they give their best 
strength. As a mle, they dress healthfully, are not 
ashamed to show that they can take a long breath with- 
out eansiug stitches to rip, or hooks to fly ; they do not 
disdain dresses that are too sliort for street-sweeping; 
they have learned that the shoulders are better for sus- 
taining the heavy skirts than the hips, and they are find- 
ing tliat, especially in this elinaate, healthful though it 
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is, one must be prepared with suitable clothing for all 
the exigencies of tlie weather. 

Their study-life is quiet and happy. Their rooms are 
in private houses, usually rented in suites of two, with 
plenty of light and ventilation, and with bright, pleasant 
furniture. The people with whom they live are very 
kind, and take a great interest in the young strangers 
who come among them. They board either with the 
family, or in clubs,- — as most of the young men do, and 
with them ; and somehow there is among them little of 
that false appetite for indigestible food, usually so prev- 
alent among yonng women who are at a boarding-school, 
or living away from home. 

There arc no regularly prescribed Btndy-hours, and 
there is no regularly prescribed exercise. Most of the 
young women liave rooms some distance from [Jniversity 
Hall, to which they are generally obliged to go two or 
tliree times a day, so that they, of necessity, have con- 
siderable walking- — in which some of those here have 
shown remarkable powers of strength and endurance. 

In fact, there is nothing prescribed for the student, 
except lessons ; the only authority which the university 
assumes is intellectual authority, and nothing is compul- 
sory except attendance upon recitations, and a proper 
attention to the prescribed work. 

Perhaps the principal cause for the good health of the 
young women, and their ability to endure the work they 
have entered upon, is the fact that they have an aim in 
life beyond the mere fact of graduating from a great 
university; they believe that there is a future before 
them, in which t)iey are to do a woman's work, in a 
manner all the nobler and better for the advantages of 
this higher education, and as they advance toward its 
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opening portals, the step becomes firmer, the form more 
erect, the eye more radiant ; they beheve, also, tliat tlie 
divine call has come for woman to be sometliing more 
than the (^clinging vine, or the nodding lily I'l that 
delicacy is a word of mockery when applied to health, a 
word of beauty when applied to cultivated perceptions, 
and refined tastes. 

They enjoy their work ; they liave the confidence 
of their professors, tlie esteem of their clasfimates, and 
the love of one another. Their work is to them more 
attractive than the charms of society ; their Greek and 
Latin more entertaining than the modern novel ; their 
mathematics no more intricate than the fancy-work 
which used to be considered one of the necessary things 
in a woman's education ; and most of them have minds 
of their own, with a good supply of common sense. 

But perhaps, after all, little ciin be inferred for 
the future from the result of four years of eo- 
edneation in Michigan University, from the intel- 
lectual and moral standing of the women who are at 
the present time students here, or from tlieir physical 
well-being. We do not assert that there can he ; we do 
not draw inferences, we present facts. We are fully 
aware that the j^roblem of co-education is in the first 
stages of its solution ; that it will require at least a gene- 
ration to solve it fully ; that faith is not fruition, 
nor belief, certainty in this e.xperiment, any more than 
in any other ; that while the women who are here at the 
present time are earnest, conscientious, and high-minded, 
those who come after them may be far different ; and 
that even those who go forth in these first years may 
break down at the first stroke of future work, even as 
some of tlieir brothers have done ; but we do assert that. 
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as far as Michigan University is concerned, educating a 
girl in a boy's way has thus far been proven to .be 
better than any girl's way yet discovered, and there 
has appeared no reason why the good efiects should not 
continue. 

We are sometimes made to feel, in a manner intended 
to be humiliating, that we are trespassing upon ground 
foreign to our natures, in thus seeliing the higher educa- 
tion in a domain wliicli has hitherto belonged, almost 
exclusively, to man — but in all cases this has been done 
by those outside of our university ; and while we know 
that they who thus speak and write are those who con- 
sider tliemselves the best friends to woman in the spheres 
to which they would limit her, we also know that all 
true friends of progress are friends to the highest culture 
of raan or woman. We know, too, that for the 
manner in which we obey the dictates of our natures, 
implanted there by ' One who is migiitier than we are,' 
we alone ai-e accountable. 

We know the barriers, real and fancied, wliich are 
supposed to stand in tbe way ; the arduous toil upon 
which we enter, the resjwnsibilities wliich we assume ; 
but for all this, the woman of Michigan University goes 
fortli brave, earnest, and loyal to the dictates of duty ; 
she expects to do work in life as a woman whose woman- 
liness has been but intensified and glorified by these 
four years of eo-edncation ; whose health shall be 
all that Nature intended it should be, and who will, ia 
the truest sense possible, strive 

" To make the world within her reach 

Somewliat tlie better for hor living, 
And gladder for her liuman speech." 

Sarah Dix Hamuh. 
Clue of Tl, University of Mtchigaa. 
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The Mount IIolyDlte Female Seminary was opened in 
1837. During the thirty-six years ending July 3, 1873, 
it has gi-flduated one tlionsand four liundred and fifty-five 
young women.* Its founder aimed to provide a pennar 
nent institution, where the Cest advantages should he 
offered at a moderate expeuse, and whose entire culture 
should tend to produce, not only thorough students and 
skilful teachers, but earnest, efficient, Christian women. 
Accordingly, its course of study has always given promi- 
nence to the solid rather than to the showy, omitting 
mostly what are termed ornamental branches, and devot- 
ing the more time to studies which give mental discipline. 
There is no preparatory department. In order to enter, 
pupils are required to pass examination in English Gram- 
mar and Analysis, Modern Geography, History of the 
United States, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Elemen- 
tary Algebra, Physical Geography, Latin Grammar and 
Latin Header, The course of study was originally ar- 
ranged for three years, but since 1862 requires four. No 
pupils are received under sixteen years of age, and none 
are admitted to the senior class under eigliteen, while the 

• According to the Eeport of the CoinmisBioner ot Education for 
1872, Packer Inatitut* hnd gradunted eis hundred and twenty-eight 
women, and Canandaigua eiglit liundred. No otiicr ffimnle inatitu- 
tlons report more than 3ii hundred, and only twootliera more than 
five hundred. 
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majority are considerably older. The age at the time of 
graduating averages something over twenty-one years. 
Kone are received as day-scliolars. 

The amount of intellectual labor required is about six 
hours a day ; that is, two recitations of forty-five minutes 
each, and four hours and a half spent in study. As a 
rule, only two studies are pursued at a time. There are 
but four recitation days in the week, a fifth being devoted 
to composition and general business. The day of recre- 
ation is "Wednesday, an arrangement which is somewhat 
unusual, and might not he convenient for schools com- 
posed in part of day-scholars. Here, however, the holi- 
day interposed in the middle of the week serves to lessen 
the danger of too protracted application to study, and 
makes the last two recitation days as easy as the first. 

The health of the pupils is under the care of the lady 
physician residing in the family. She is assisted by a 
teacher vfIio su^rerin tends the diet and nursing of invalids. 
Besides the frequent suggestions in regaivS to the car*of 
health, which tlie Principal addresses to tlie school, 
special instructions are given by tlie pliysician to her 
classes in physiology. Tlie pupils are particularly cau- 
tioned against exposure of health by insufficient protec- 
tion of the person from cold or dampness, by running 
up or down stairs, or by sleeping in unventiiated rooms. 
All are required, to retire before ten p.m., and advised to 
choose an earliei- hour as far as practicable. Daily out- 
door exercise, for at least half an hour, is required, ex- 
cept when inclement weather or ill-health may prevent. 
Light gymnastics are practised by all except individuals 
who have been permanently excused by the physician. 
All are directed, however, to abstain from gymnastics 
at certain periods, as well as from long walks, or severe 
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physical exertion of any kind. It has not heen found 
that regular and moderate study at such times is injuri- 
ous to girls in ordiusiry health. Tlie pupil is always 
excused from lessons if she finds herself anable to study, 
■which of course may often he tlie case with tliose of deli- 
cate and excitable temperament, or unsound health. 

It is generally known that the ordinary housework of 
the seminary family is performed by the young ladies, 
under "the supervision of the teachers and matrons. But 
eo many erroneous ideas have pi-cvailed in regard to the 
amount of labor required of each pupil, that it seems 
necessary here to repeat explanations often given before. 

Each young lady spends, upon an average, one hour a 
day in domestic work. The length of time varies a little, 
according to the kind of work ; the more laborious or 
less agreeable tasks being (jroportioi lately shorter than 
the light and easy ones. The time occupied varies thus 
from forty-five to seventy minutes a day. On t!ie 
Sabbath, only about half an hour's work is required, 
while on Wednesday an additional half hour is neces- 
sary. Usually one keeps the same work for a term or 
more, unless some interference with recitations, or 
other personal reason, makes a change advisable. Pupils 
are excused from their domestic work whenever their 
health requires it, the place being temporarily supplied 
from a sort of reserve corps, who liave no regular places 
of their own. 

The benefit to the health, of iiaving a little daily exer- 
cise in doing housework, was one of several considerations 
in view of which this plan was originally adopted. This 
opinion is suitported by long experience, and has also 
the sanction of high medical authority. Dr. Nathan 
Allen of Lowell remarks in his essay upon Ph 
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;cl^"No kind of exercise or work what- 
ever 18 SI) well calculated to improve the constitution and 
health of females as domestic labor. 15y its lightness, 
repetition, and variety, it is peculiarly adapted to call into 
wholesome exercise all the muscles and organs of the 
body, produeingan exuberance of health, vigor of frame, 
power of endui-anee, and elasticity of spirits ; and to all 
these advantages are to be added the best possible domes- 
tie habits, and a sure and enduring foundation for the 
highest moral and intellectual culture.7 

Pupils often remark a decided improvement in their 
liealth under the combined influences of moderate and 
systematic mental labor, judicious exercise, both out of 
doors and within, and regular hours for eating and 
sleeping. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
among any three hundred girls, there will be many 
slight ailments in the course of a year, if not some cases 
of serious illness. Being at best inexperienced, as well 
as excitable and impulsive, girls are liable to expose 
their health in a thousand ways, notwithstanding all that 
careful mothera or teachers can do. Mere physical ro- 
bustness is of far less account in carrying one through an 
extended course of study than prudence and good sense. 
Many a girl possessing these traits, though naturally ■ 
delicate, has not only completed the Holyoke course with 
honor, but iias found herself all the better able to meet 
the duties of more laborious years, on account of the 
systematic habits and practical eflicieney acquired here, 
It is much better not to begin the conree earlier than 
eighteen, on account of the greater maturity then to be 
expected, not only of the physical constitution, but also 
of the judgment, on which the preservation of health so 
largely depends. 
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The following statistics show tliccomDarative longevity 
of graduates from Mount Holyoke Seminary, and from 
a number of colleges for young men. In each case they 
include a period of thirty years, closing generally with 
1867, or within a year or two of that date. They were 
originally compiled early in 1868, and embraced all the 
classes which had then graduated at Mount Holyoke. 
The war mortality is excluded in every case where it was 
separately stated in the college Triennial, as indicated 
below. 
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As these statistics were compiled immediately al'ter 
the close of the period embraced, there must have been, 
in every case, some deaths not then ascertained, which 
subse<iuent Triennials include. For example, the Amherst 
Triennial of 1S69 makes the number gi-aduated duiing 
the thirty years ending in IStiT, 1,203; deceased to that 
date, 152 (besides deatfis in tlie war); percentage of 
mortality, 12.63. In like manner the record of Mount 
Holyoke, revised early in 1870, makes the numher of 
deatlis during the above period 139, and the rate per 
cent. 11. 4G. Tliis, however, does not materially affect 
the comparison, in regard to which it was remarked by 
Dr. Kathan Allen, in the Congregationalist of June 23, 
1870, " This Seminary shows a better record tlian all the 
colleges except Williams." Dr. Edward Ilitclicoek, of 
Amherst, in the Springfield liepuMicaii of May 2, 1870, 
also says : " By these results we learn that it becomes 
those to be careful who state that all female schools are 
injurione to the health of their students. For here is 
one which, in attainments of scholarship, geneinl distu- 
pline, and religions cultui'e, lias i-anked among the high- 
est, and yet its health-influence holds out better than in 
gentlemen's schools of kindred grade." -. 

A lady physician fonnerly connected with this Semi- 
nary, speaking of customs of modern society which have 
impaired women's powers of endurance, remarks: "The 
most pernicious of these customs is certainly improper 
dress, viz., tight hieing, long and heavy skirts draggii)g 
from the Iiips, and the great weight of clothing upon the 
lower poT'tion of t!ie back ; also, insufficient covering of 
the lower extremities." The present physician attrib- 
utes perhaps the greater part of the ill-health from which 
young ladies suffer, to these errors in dress. Another 
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fruitful source of evil, for which parents ai'e largely re- 
ponsible, is the supplying of scliool-girls with quantities 
of rich pastry, cakes and sweetmeats, which are eaten, of 
eonrse, between meals, and often just before going to bed. 
In one instance a young lady, previously in perfect healtli, 
in the course of two years made herself a confirmed dys- 
peptic, simply by indulging night after night in the in- 
digestible dainties with which she was constantly supplied 
from home. This is her own view of the matter in look- 
ing back. 

The following words from the two lady physicians 
who have been longest connected with the Seminary, 
give the results of their professional experience tliere : 

Extracts from the letter of Dr. (Belden) Taylor, for- 
merly physician at Mt. Holyoke Seminary : 

" In regard to regular study producing pain, htemor- 
rhage or irregularity, I do not think these disturbances 
are caused so much by application to study as by want of 
care and prudence at the menstrual period, and of fresh 
air and exercise during the interval. * * * I think that 
labor, both mental and physical, should bo diminished at 
the menstrual period, for at this time the ovaries and 
uterus are intensely engorged, and the nervous system is 
in an unusually excitable condition. Do not understand 
me that girls should be excused from all physical labor, 
but only that tliey should not undertake unusually hard 
work, and should avoid long walks, giving themselves as 
much rest as possible. * * * I do not think, however, 
that any of these things should debar a woman from pur- 
suing a regular course of study, only let her exercise care 
and prudence at the menstrual period. It is not uneom- 
moTi for this fuTictinn to be arrested by any great change 
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of eireumEtanceB, as when a girl leaves liome and goes to 
seliool, whore there is almost an entire change of habits. 
JVIany f-a&es came under my observation while at the 
Seminary, among the juuior class (first year), of suppres- 
sion or irregularity for tlirco or six nioritliB, all then 
proceeding regularly without medical interference, I 
think women suft'ering from ordinary female troubles are 
benefited by regular exercise ; for a want of proper ex- 
ercise affects injuriously the general healtii, thereby in- 
creasing the uterine disorder. If a girl with any great 
female trouble should enter the Seminary, her troubles 
wonld be increased, not from the regular work, but by 
going over the stairs." 

Letter from Mrs, Arnold, of Milwaukee, formerly Dr. 
Homer, phj'sician at Mt. Uolyoke Seminary in 1860-64 : 

"A large number of cases of irregularity in the form 
of suppression, were always met with during the first 
year, especially the first months of that year. Often the 
health was not seri6nsly affected, and the trouble would 
right itself or readily yield to mild remedies. Had this 
derangement been caused by liard study in the pursuance 
of a regular course, it would have been most eoiiimon 
among pupils in advanced classes. The fact that it was 
not, shows that it must be accounted for in some otlier 
way, Neitber do we need to look far. There is change 
of circumstances, of employments, of diet, of sleep ; often 
of climate, many coming from a distance, and, more than 
all, coming from quiet homes to dwell in such a large 
family, where there is enough of novelty and excitement 
to keep them constantly interested — perhaps I should 
say absorbed — in new directions. It is common for 
change to produce like results elsewhere, as well as in 
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Bchool life, especially)' during the early years of woman- 
hood. Again, those thus affected are quite as likely to 
be the dull or inattentive as the studious. 

"Cases of excessive or painful menstruation were far 
less numerous, and had their origin also in other causes 
than hard study. 

"As to the effect of regular brain-work upon those 
already suffering from diseases peculiar to the sex, I do 
not recall any cases where the mere matter of intellectual 
labor had any effect to increase the trouble. Other 
circumstances connected with scliool life might aggra- 
vate such complaints, e. g., much going over stairs, but 
a temperate application to study, even of the sterner 
kinds, by giving occupation to the mind, I consider 
highly beneficial. 

" The great cause of diseases incidental only to the 
female sex is to be found in want of sensible, intelligent 
thought, and an unwillingness to act in accordance with 
tlie convictions such tliought would bring. The follies 
and frivolities of fashionable life slay their thousands 
where hard study slays its one. Tight-lacing, I believe, 
was never more prevalent than at the present time, and 
its victims are a host. * * * This matter of dress, so 
difficult to be reformed, has a very large share in making 
women weak and helpless. 

"Of course, it cannot be denied that many young 
women come out of school with broken health. Do not 
young men also? The fact that so many girls are en- 
feebled by the course pursued with them from their very 
infancy, easily accounts for tlieir broken health, without 
attributing it at all to study. It cannot but be apparent 
to any one, that a feeble, sickly girl or boy is unJit to 
attempt a severe course of study. Again, girls are often 
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in Buch a hurry to 'finish,' that they overdo, and suffer 
the consequences in after life. 

" It has long been my opinion that we are in danger of 
pushing the 'gi-aded school system' too far. There 
should be mure latitude allowed, more optional studies in 
all our schools. The question may be asked. Does not 
this system hear equally upon boys and girls? If so, why 
do girls sufEer more in health ! I affirm, not because of 
the difference physically, but because the custom of 
society shuts the girl up in tlie house — to her books, if 
she is conscientious, and she is more likely to be so than 
her brother — while the boy is turned loose, to have just 
as good a time as if he were at the other end of his 
class. * * * Wlien we attempt to compare tiie ability 
of the two sexes to endure the strain of continuous men- 
tal work, there are many circumstances to be considered, 
many things that are not as they should be. If women 
were trained from their infancy as they might be, and aa 
they ought to be, there would be no need of arguing. 
But so long as the present fetters of faaliion and custom 
are submitted to, the question will remain unsettled," 

Such is the testimony from Mt. Ilolyoke. 

MABY 0. NUTTINO. 
BonUi Hadler. Uau. 
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Dr. Clarkf.'s esperienoe and success as a physician give 
him a riglit to speak, and tliat with the tone of authority. 
He has spoken, and in such clear and unmistakable words 
that all must hear, the startling truth, that Americaa 
women are sickly women ; that proofs of this fact are 
not confined to any class or condition, but that " every- 
where, on the luxurious couches of Beacon Street, in the 
palaces of Fifth Avenue, among tlie classes of our pri- 
vate, common, and Kormal schools, among the female 
graduates of our colleges, behind the counters of "Wash- 
ington Street, on Broadway, in our factories, workshops 
and liomee," pale, weak women are the rule, and not the 
exception. This is the one permanent impression which 
the book makes. It is for this reason that we are thank- 
tul. It matters not that the presenting of this fact was 
not the author's main object. It matters still less, that 
he failed in his object ; for, if his theory had been a true 
theory, and he had succeeded in convincing tlie world of 
its truthfulness, he would liave beneiited but a small 
class of our American people. Only a few women, com- 
paratively, are found in our colleges and higher schools 
of learning. 

Man often means one thing while God means another. 
Luther meant to reform the Roman Church— God meant 
to reform the world. Dr. Clarke meant, as he tells us 
in Iiis preface, to excite discussion, and stimulate inves- 
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tigation, witli regard to Hie relation of sex to education ; 
but he has excited a discussion, and stimulated an in- 
vestigation, tliat, unless Ephraini is wholly joined to 
his idols, will not stop until a retorm has been wronglit 
in our whole social systetn. Not only in onr colleges 
and universities, hut in our lower grades of schools; 
and — as lie has taught us that the head is not all, but 
the body a good deal — iii onr food, in our times of 
downsitting and uprising, in our hours of retiring, in 
the ventilation of our churches, public halls and private 
homes. We are at last to undei'stand, what it is so hard 
for an American to understand, that to wait is some- 
times as much a duty as to work. 

Dr. Clarke meant to prove, that eo-ednca.tion, in the 
popular signification of that term, for physiological 
reasons, is an impossibility. He succeeded, as he thinks, 
theoretically, but failed, as he confesses, practically, for 
the want of sufficient data. What he indirectly proved 
was of much more vital importance, becauseit affects the 
whole nation ; that, for physiological reasons, American 
women, and consequently the American people, cannot 
live at this liigh-pressure rate, which mciins death. The 
universal interest which his book has awakened, the 
rapidly following reviews and criticisms, the mimerons 
essays which have since been published, on the same 
and kindred subjects, show that thinking minds were 
already working their way to definite conclusions and ex- 
pression on this now most important of all subjects — how 
to give back to the American woman tlic bloom and 
physical strength, the elasticity and fresh old age which 
are hers by the right of inheritance. 

No one will deny Dr. Clarke's statement, that, with 
the best of opportunities, she does not in these respects 
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compare favorably with her trans- Atlantic sisters. But 
we are not willing to admit that the strength of the 
German fmidein and English damsel must be i>urchafeod 
at so great a sacrifice as the giving up of all Bystematic 
study, and consequently of all higher intellectual 
development. 

The " sacred number three," which we are told " domi- ^ 
nates the Iminan frame," dominates also the whole being. 
There is the physical, the moral, and the mental ; and 
we are not to cast such a reflection upon the Author of 
onr being, as to suppose that the proper development of 
tlie one must be at the expense of the other. If God 
demands more of woman's physical nature than of man's, 
he has wisely provided for it, within that nature. Faitli 
in his benevolence leads ns to this conclusion. It is just 
as true, tliat where much will be required, much has been 
given, as that where much has been given, much will be 
required. "When woman learns the laws which govern 
her physical nature, and has the courage to live in ac- 
cordance with those laws, it will be found tliat slie has 
strength to be a woman, a Christian and a scholar. It is 
just as true in her case as in man's, that proper brain 
activity stimulates physical activity. 

There are many sickly girls to be found in our schools, 
but they are often sickly when they come to us ; often, 
too, under the seeming garb of health, the seeds of dis- 
ease are already germinating, and it is time, not study, 
which brings tliem to the surface. 

When mothers are able to send us strong, healthy 
girls, with siznple habits and unperverted tastes, we will 
return to them and the world strong, healthy women, 
fitted, physically and mentally, for woman's work. 

It is continuous education, not co-education, which Dr. 
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Clarke really condemns ; but every teacber knows that 
continuity of effort is essential to sonnd mental develop- 
ment, and that this off-and-on method, which he seems 
to recommend, wonld destroy all order in the sehool, and 
make all work in the class-room impossible. If, then, 
liis theory — ^that for physiological reasons girls cannot 
endnre cont.imious study — is the true theory, not only 
our colleges and universities ought to remain closed 
against women, but all our schools for girls over fourteen 
years of age ought to be closed also, and the pupils sent 
home, to receive such instruction as tlicy can from private 
teachere, at such times as their bodies can afford to lend 
time to their heads. 

We say ought, and we mean what we say ; for we are 
not " so professionally committed to a dangerous experi- 
ment" as to insist upon it, if once convinced that it is 
dangerous ; neither are we " urgent reformers, who care 
less for human suffering and human life, than for the 
trial of a theory." Dr. Clarke believes, " if the causes 
which have brought about the present ill-health of 
American women continue for the next half century, 
and increase in the same ratio as they have for the last 
fifty years, that we shall cease to be an American people." 
We believe it, too ; but we do not believe, as he does, 
that the chief causes of tiiis ill-health are to be laid at 
the doors of our seminaries and colleges. We believe 
that more girls are benefited than are injured by the 
regimen of a well-regulated school, and our belief is 
founded upon years of observation. The number is not 
small, of girls, who have come to us pale, nervous and 
laboring under many of the ills of which Dr. Clarke 
speaks, to whom the regularity which must be observed 
in a large school, but, most of all, the stimulus of sys- 
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tcmstic brain-woi-k upon tlic body, has proved most 
sanitarj'. 

The mother of one young lady placed lier under our 
care a year and a lialf ago, saying, aa she did so : "My 
daughter has always been frail. I greatly fear she will 
not be able to endure regular school work. Send her 
liome at any time, if convinced that her health saffere 
from scliool discipline." While her health has been 
steadily improving, she has been able to gain an enviable 
position in her class. One of her professors said tliat 
he had never heard more finislied recitations than hei-s. 
This is only one instance, where we might give many, 
of the quickening influence of brain-work upon the body, 
and we have often heard the same testimony given by 
other teachers. 

Of course, we do not claim that sick girls ought to 
study, any more than sick boys, or that there are, at the 
present time, as many girls who can endure hard study, 
either spasmodic or continuous, as boys.. "We accept the 
fact, that American women are sickly women; we only 
protest against the false theory that makes our higher 
schools responsible for the tact. 

In Dr. Clarke's chapter npon co-education, we read 
that "this experiment "—meaning co-education — "has 
been tried in some of our western Colleges, but has not 
been tried long enough to show much more than its first- 
fruits, viz., its results while the students are in college ; 
and of these, the only obvious ones are increased emula- 
tion, and intellectual development and attainments." 

Wondering how long it must be tried before it ceases 
to be an experiment, we read on a tew pages, when we 
are told that "two or three generations, at least, of the 
female college graduates of this sort of co-education, must 
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come and go before any sufflcient idea can be fbnned of 
the harvest it will yield." Is it not rather dangerous to 
wait two 01' three generations for the result of an experi- 
ment, when it affects so important a question as our 
national .life? But what if the experiment has been 
already tried ? What if we can show by actual figures 
that, in addition to the increased intellectual develop- 
ment and attainments, time has proved that there has 
also been physical strengtli " to stand the wear and tear 
of woman's work in life?" If we can have intellectual 
development and physical activity combined, is it not a 
thing to be devoutly wished ? If there is any other con- 
clusion to be truthfully reached, than the one which 
obliges a woman to feel tliat, for the good of the race, 
she most content her longings after knowledge with only 
a tew crumbs irom the rich banquet which is spread 
temptingly before her, why put her faith in the Justice 
of God to such a test? 

It is this conclusion, and conclusions like this, spoken 
in the tone of autliority, which have sometimes made 
weak women " speak of their physical organization with 
half-smothered anathemas," and led them " to be ashamed 
of the temple " which an all-loving, and, let us also add, 
an all-wise Father, has built for them. 

If, in the place of this conclusion, against which all a 
woman's instincts rebel, we may truthfully teach her 
that there is no antagonism between lier body and her 
brain, and that, for the good of the race, she ought 
systematically to develop both, we remove all stumbling 
■ blocks from her way, we lighten her burdens, we make 
her brave to endure, because our teachings correspond 
with all her preconceived ideas of justice and henevo- 
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It was this view of the subject, rather than any belief 
iq the inodern theoriea of woman's sphere, that led the 
founders of Oberhn College to open her doors to women. 
She has ti'ied the experiment for nearly two genera- 
tions. Her last annual catalogue contained the names 
of over one hundred students, whose fathers' or motliers' 
names can be found in some earlier catalogue. Let ua 
eee with what results ; for these are the data whicli Dr. 
Clarke says we must have, before we can reach any 
definite conclusion. 

Oberlin has graduated, as shown by her last Triennial 
Catalogue, published in 1873, 579 men and 620 women. 
This does not include the 426 men from the Theological 
Seminary, !Ninety-tive women have graduated from the 
full classical course, and received the first degree in the 
arts, 525 from the " Women's Course." But lest some 
should conclude from this name, that it stands for a 
diluted curriculum, suited to the weakened condition of 
woman's brain, or rather, her body — since we have it upon 
the best authority that her brain, under the most power- 
ful microscope, sbows no inferiority to man's — we will 
add, that the trustees of tlie college, at their last annual 
meethig, discussed the question of changing the name, 
and conferring a degree upon those completing this 
course, as Michigan University confers a degi-ee upon 
those completing its Latin Scientitic Course. The subject 
was referred to "the Faculty, to be reported upon at the 
next Commencement. 

Now, what of these 620 women, to wliom Oberlin has 
given the privileges of a higher intellectual develop- 
ment? How have they stood the "we;vr and tear"? 
Surely they have been put to the test, for few of them 
have led inactive lives. Their names are to he found as 
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teachei"8 in onr common, schools ; in our li)i,'li- schools and 
seminaries, fi-om Mexico to the woods of Canada; from 
the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic ; in our lists of mission- 
aries, both in the homo and foreign field ; as professors 
in Female Medicii! Colleges ; as founders of asylums 
and homes of refuge, and as leadere in all benevolent 
enterprises. 

Kow it is a law of nature, that where there is an im- 
perfect development tliere is a tendency to early decay. 
If, then, tJie evils of continuous education for girls he as 
great as Dr. Clarke thinks, we sliould naturally expect to 
find more deaths among tlie Ahimiiie than among the 
Alninni of Oberlin. We turn again to the Triennial, 
and count the starred names. There are CO among the 
former and 59 among the latter, making the per cent, 
of deaths for the female graduates, 9.67 ; for the male 
graduates, a little over 10. But it should be mentioned 
that there were no women in the first class, so tliat, as 
near as may be, the rates of mortality are the same. The 
number of deaths among the 95 women wlio have grad- 
uated from the full classical course, is 10, making the 
per cent. 9.5, 

We sec nothing here " to excite the grave alarm," but 
we do see something " to demand the serious attention 
of ttie community." If the question, whether girls can en- 
dure continuous education — wiiicli rciilly means whether 
they shall be educated at all beyond the mere rudiinents 
and polite nothings— is to be decided, such facts as these, 
to those who are honestly looking for the truth, mean 
more than pages of theorizing. 

But some one says, tell us of tlie liealth of these 620 
women. IIow many are hopeless invalids, dragging out 
"tedious days and still more tedious nights"? The 
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limits of this essay would preclude t!ie possibility of 
giving the individual history of each, even if it were 
known to ue ; but because facta here are worth so much 
more than general statements, and because Dr. Clarke 
says it is data that must decide this question, I have 
concluded to give the individual history, so far as known 
to me, of the Class of '56. Not because tliere is any- 
thing peculiar in its history, but because it is my owu 
class, and I therefore know more about it. I take the 
names in alphabetical order, and call the roll : 

The first answers from Buft'alo, whero, as a minister's 
wife, she finds ample opportunity to exercise all her 
powers. Siie reports good healtli. 

The second is unmarried, and a teaclier. For some 
yearsshehas been working among the freedmen's schools 
at the South. When I last saw her, some five months 
since, she appeared the embodiment of good cheer and 
sound nerves. 

The third was for eleven years a teacher in a private 
fieminary in New York. A part of that time she had 
the entire charge of the school. During the whole time 
she lost but two months trom sickness. She is now in 
good healtli, and enjoying home life. 

The fourth does not answer to any roll-call here. She 
came to us clad in mourning. Consumption had robbed 
her of a mother and sister, and we always felt that her 
hold upon hfe was slight. The years added somewhat 
of strength and elasticity, and we hoped against hope. 
She married soon after graduating, and moved to the 
South, When the war opened, she and her Imsband 
were obliged to flee ; hunted from county to county and 
from State to State, they at last crossed the Ohio. No 
sooner had her feet touched her native soil, tlian, turning 
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to him who was her all, she said — Go. She lived to see 
the war closed ; but tlie watching and the waiting had 
been too much for her. The old family enemy claimed 
its victim. 

The fifth, in reply to the question, " What are you 
doing?" answers: "Bringing up my boys. When my 
husband is away, besides attending to home duties, I 
have charge of his business, receiving arid paying out 
large sums of money." She might have added, as I 
know, that she was general city missionary without pay ; 
that, when there was no man to fill the place, she was 
Sabbath-sehool Superintendent, church organist, or 
leader of the choir, and that many a poor girl had had 
her sentence in the police court lightened through her 
timely intervention. I need not say that she is not an 
invalid. 

The sixth, a dignified wife and mother, I have not 
seen for three years. At that time she entered no com- 
plaint of poor health. 

The seventli has been constantly employed in teach- 
ing. Once during the seventeen years the state of her 
health demanded a lengthening of the ordinary vacation. 
She gave herself to out-door exercise, and, when able to 
walk ten miles with perfect ease, she returned to the 
school-room. She report.'! herself to-day as well, and 
offers as proof, that during the last year she has not lost 
a single recitation from ill-health. 

The eighth I have heard from, from time to time ; 
first, as a successful teacher, then as a successful house- 
wife, never as an invalid. 

The tenth was for many years a most earnest teacher. 
It is over a year since I heard from her. She was then 
well. 
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The eleventh is Preceptress of the Norma) School at 
Tpsilanti, Michigan, She is known throughout the 
State aa one of its successful educators. I heard her 
read last week a most interesting paper, before the 
State Teachers' Association. She looks as if continuous 
education and continuous teaching had both been good 
for her. When asked what she thought of Dr. Clarke's 
book she laughingly answered, "Look at me." 

The twelfth answers from Illinois : " I am in good 
health, and so are my six boys. The two oldest are 
almost ready for college. They will, of course, go 
where their mother went, I am daily thankful I studied 
at Oberlin." 

Away from the plains of Kansas comes the cheering 
words of the thirteenth : " A troop of merry children ; 
good health, and a happy home." 

The fourteenth writes : " Wby do you ask if I am 
Borry that I studied at Oberlin ! It is the subject over 
which my husband and I can grow enthusiastic at any 
time. My health impaired there? No. We hope to 
send our daughter soon." 

The fifteenth we have not heard from for some time. 
We only know that as a minister's wife her life has not 
been an idle one. Ten years after graduating she was 
in ordinary health, 

The sixteenth. Again we hear no response. "In 
Memoriam " is written over her grave. 

The seventeenth lives in Mississippi. She was well 
when visited by some of our [Jnion boys during the war. 
I have no later report to give. 

The eighteenth certainly does not count herself an 
invalid ; and 

The nineteenth, who was, as a school-girl, the very 
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pereonatioQ of energy, looks forward to jears of UBefnl 
labor. 

We are told that we must not look at the blooining 
class on graduation day for the effects of co-education. 
"We have not. We have waited seventeen years. 
Have we found anything there to frighten even a 
physiologist t 

The theory of Oberlin has never been identical co- 
education, except in the class-room. There " hoys and 
girls are4aiight the same things, at the same time, in the 
same place, by the same faculty, with the same methods, 
and tinder the same regimen." But she has never held, 
practically or theoretically, " tliat boys and gii'ls arc one, 
and that the boys make the one," or that " boys' and girls' 
schools are one, and that that one isthe hoys" scIjooI." In . 
all those general regulations which aficct both sexes, she 
remembers that half her childi-en are girls : and the modi- 
fications which have consequently been made in ordinary 
college rules and customs, are found to be just as good for 
boys, and often a positive ad vantage. No early bell calls to 
chapel prayers, but, when the recitations are over, all as- 
semble for devotional exercises. There is no standing dur- 
ing these exercises, and the result is quiet, and an addition 
both to " the stock of piety," and " the stock of healtli." 
Oberlin furnishes no pleasanter sight than this daily 
assembling of its thousand students for evening prayers. 

Even in her architecture, simple and unpretending as 
it is, there is a recognition of the fact that girls are not 
boys. With one exception, there are no recitation rooms 
on the second floor ; and, while the dormitories for boys 
are four stories high, Ladies' Hall has but two fliglits of 
stairs. 

There is no effort made to excite an unhealthful emu- 
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lation. Prizes are never offered, and ranking of. classes 
is unknown. A record is kept by each teacher, of the 
daily recitations in his department. If the average of 
any student is found to be nnsatisfactoiy, he is informed 
of the fact, and an opportunity given iiim either to pre- 
pare for a private examination, or quietly to withdraw 
from his class. 

The Women's and Men's Departments are entirely 
distinct, the one being under the siipervision of the 
Facidty, the other of the Ladies' "Board. This Board of 
Managere is at present composed of nine ladies, who 
live in Oberlin, and, with the exception of the lady 
Principal, are none of thein teaohers in the college. To 
them the trustees of the institution Jiave confided all 
questions touching the discipline, health, and general 
welfare of the girls. In doing this, they were, no doubt, 
actuated by the eominon-sense view, that women know 
best what woirien need, and that, therefore, a Board of 
Managers composed of experienced women and mothers 
would frame wiser laws for tlie government of girls than 
young tutors, or even gray-haired professors, with the 
best of intentions, could possibly enact. 

To the women who have composed tliis Board, espe- 
cially to those who were membei-s during the early days 
of persecution, much of the success which has attended 
the experiment of co-education at Oberlin is due. The 
President of the Board, Mrs. M. P. Dascorab, has been 
identiiied with the interests of the institntion almost 
from its founding, and was for seventeen years Principal 
of the Ladies' Department. A sketch of her life may 
be found in Lwes of M'fivneni Women. But an im- 
press of her life is left not only in the characters of tlie 
620 women who have graduated, but in the thousands 
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who have studied for a limited time at Oberlin. She is 
to-day as energetic, as enthusiastic, ae untiring in lier 
devotion to sound education as wlien we first Itnew her 
twenty-two years ago. Her elastic step has jet promise 
in it. Her checrfnl outlook upon life has the quickening 
influence of a June sunshine after a May shower. 
JIany in that last day will rise up and call her blessed. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that Oberlin, 
outside the recitation-room, has two distinct codes of 
rules, one for the girls and one for the lioys. They 
. differ widely. Boys ai'e prohibited from smoking and 
drinking — no sueb restrietioiis are placed upon the girls. 
Experience has shown that late study-lioui-s are injurious 
to the health of girls — and we have never seen it stated 
that they were good for boys — consequently, girls are 
required to retire at ten o'clock. " Now," says some 
one, with finger upraised, "if hoys can study more hours 
than girls, they must accomplish more work, and have 
better lessons ; then tlie hoys are wronged by making 
them recite with the girls." In answer, we say, the 
simple fact is that they do not have better lessons ; and, 
in proof, we ask any one to examine the class-books of 
Oberlin for the last ten years. There are as many avail- 
able hours for study between sunrise and 10 p.m. as any 
one, boy or girl, can use to advantage. 

In the Ladies' Hall there is an experienced nurse, whose 
duty it is not only to care for the sick, but to look after 
the general health of all. Special instruction upon 
various subjects is given the girls in the form of weekly 
lectures, or familiar talks, in which health, and how it 
may be preserved, is a leading topic. 

Dr. Clarke, in great perplexity, asks doubtfully " if 
there might not be appropriate co-education ? " We an- 
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swer that there has been, for iorty years at Oberlin. 
Not in just the sense, perliaps, in whiyh he uses the 
term ; not in so appropriate a way as it might have 
been, or, we hope, will yet be, when an improved condi- 
tion of her treasury sliall enable hor trustees to carry out 
their wisely -perfected plans. But, notwithstanding the 
mistakes of inexperience, and the restrictions of poverty, 
tlie result has been, on the whole, satisfactory— at least, 
those who have tried it do not hesitate, in after years, to 
send hack their own children. 

No " inherent ditliculty in adjusting, in the same in- 
stitution, the methods of instniction to the physiological 
needs of each sex " has been found. It should not be 
overlooked, that there is a large Preparatory Department, 
composed of hundreds of boys and gir?s, in connection 
with the college, so that the experiment at Oberlin has 
not included a small number. Last year there were in 
the various departments 1,371 students, 648 of whom 
were girls. 

The excuse of sickness for an absence is never ques- 
tioned. This is well-known by every girl in the school ; 
and yet we liave never heard a Professor in the College, 
or a teacJier in the Preparatory Department complain 
that girls were oftener absent than hoys. The Professor 
in Physiology has kindly sent me the following: — " An 
examination of my elasa-book, in all my recitations for 
the last five years, shows but a very slight difference in 
the average number of absences from recitations, for 
all causes, excused and unexcused, of women and men, 
viz.: — for each man, 35,31, for each woman, 36.76." 

There -is another fact which ought to be mentioned. 
Many of the girls who have completed a course of study 
at Oberlin have, at the same time, supported themselves. 
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This they liave done mostly by teaching, which lias left 
them little time for rest or recreation even dnring the 
short vacations,* Of course this ivotikl have been im- 
possible, jf tlie expenses here wero as great as in our 
eastern colleges ; but reduce them to the lowest mini- 
mum, and, at the present rate of women's wages, the 
meeting of these expenses in addition to regular college- 
work is no slight consideration. Is it any wonder if 
some who might endure the one, fail under the weight 
of both? Several years ago, some benevolent Quaker 
ladies of Philadelphia gave a few hundred dollars for the 
benefit of this class of girls, and within the last few 
months others have added to the sum. It is now 
proposed to secure a permanent fund of $10,000, the in- 
terest to be used in helping those who are helping them- 
selves. 

Noticing one other point, we are done. There is an 
intimation by our author, that boys educated in schools 
like Oberlin become effeminate, and girls masculine. 

If such men as our United States Geologist, whose en- 
thusiastic devotion to science has led to the exploring of 
the head-waters of the Yellowstone, and the opening 
with its rich treasures of the great Northwest — and if 
our representative in Congress, who voted against the 
salary bill and the retroactive clause, are specimens oi 
effeminate men, the country can endure more of them. 

If Mrs. Bradley, who years ago went to Siam, and, be- 
sides her numerous public duties as a missionary, lias 
found time to carrj' on the education of her own chil- 
dren, sending back her sons, one of them, at least, fully 

• In the classea which graduated last year there were thirty young 
women ; nineteen of these wholly or in part met their own eipensea. 
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fitted for college, and, now that her husband has been 
taken from her by death, still hopefully continues in 
the work — if Mrs. CotKng, who has so recently taught 
all Turkey that a rich nabob cannot force even a poor 
girlinto an unwilling maniage ; and that, inthateountry 
of harems, a woman has rights which the government is 
bound to i-espect — are masculine women, the world— 
hmnanity says, Give us more such women. 

"We have presented these statements not because we 
have any desire to enter into a controversy, but because 
we believe they are facts which thinking parents and 
teachers will bo glad to know. If they have any bearing 
whatever upon this queetion, they go far towards prov- 
ing that women are able physically, as well as intellect- 
ually, to meet the demands of any well-regulated college. 
Adklia a. F. Johnston. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

16* 
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Inquiries regarding the health of Vassar students, par- 
ticularly as to. " whether it improves or degenerates 
under the stimnlusof regular and continued brain-work," 
and regarding the sanitary regulations of the college, are 
inquiries of interest and importance to every one who is 
thinking — and who is not — about improved methods 
of education for women. 

The pronounced and very advanced position that 
Matthew Vassar, the Founder, took, in relation to wliat 
he considered a vital necessity in ti-ue education, the 
judicious combining of physical training with liigh intel- 
lectual culture, and which he incorporated into his 
Bcheme for giving " a fair chance for the girls," was, in 
itself, almost a challenge to all the world to ask these 
questions, and to scan critically the replies to them ^hieh 
the institution should make, as years should go on, and 
give adequate opportunity for the testing of the founder's 
theories. 

As might be expected, Mr, Vassar provided especial 
advantages for the thorough establishment and mainte- 
nance of a system of physical training. He placed the 
great building that was to he the college home of many 
women in the middle of a farm of two hundred acres, 
lying upon a beautiful plateau, so that pure air, unob- 
structed sunshine, good sewerage, an abundant water 
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supply, quiet, freedom from intrusive observation io out- 
door sporte or eniployments, and varied enconragemente 
for active and healthful recj-eation, were all made possi- 
ble. He was careful that tlie provision for the heating 
and lighting of the huildiiig should be generous, and 
tliat there should be no lack in the arrangements for the 
supply of suitable and well-prepared food. He built a 
commodious gymnasium and ridiiig-schooi, and expe- 
lienced instructors were put in charge of both those de- 
partments of physical culture ; and, agreeably to his 
views and plan, one of the instituted professorsliips was 
that of Physiology and Hygiene, whose incumbent was 
also appointed resident physician, and given general 
supervision of the sanitary arrangements of the liouse- 
hold. 

This brief sketch gives the prominent features of the 
plan by which the founder and his associated trustees 
and faculty hoped to solve the problem of providing for 
the liberal education of women, and at the same time 
promoting their healthy, vigorous and graceful physical 
development. The following extract from President 
Eaymond's Keport to the United States Commissioner 
of Education at tlie Vienna Exposition, on " Vassar Col- 
lege ; its Foundation, Aims, etc.," shows what creed 
underlayed the arduous labor which the solution of this 
problem involved : " Recognizing the possession by 
woman of the same intellectual constitution as man's, 
they claimed for her an equal right to intellectual cul- 
ture, and a system of development and discipline based 
on the same iundaraental principles. They denied that 
any amount of intellectual training, if properly conduct- 
ed, could be prejudicial, in either sex, to physical health 
or to the moral and social virtues. They believed, in tli§ 
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light of all experiiinee, tliat the larger the stock of 
knowledge and the more thorough the mental discipline 
a -woman actually attains, other things heing equal, the 
better sho is litted to fill every womanly position, and 
to perform every womanly duty, at home and in society. 
At the same time, they could not but see that there are 
specialties in the feminine constitution, and in the func- 
tions allotted to woman in life, and they believed that 
these should not be lost sight of in arranging the details 
of her education," 

To give an idea of some of the complications and 
perplexities whicii beset the infancy of this educational 
enterprise, I cannot do better than to quote at length 
from Pi-esident Eaymond's Report above named. I 
think that his testimony, which is that of an experienced 
and observing teacher, is of great value, especially upon 
the point of the ruinous lack of system that has so 
generally obtained in the education of girls : 

" In September, 1865, the institution was opened for 
the reception of students. A large number, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four, from all parts of the 
Union and from Canada, applied for examination, and 
about three hundred and fifty were accepted. A respects 
able minority of these, say one-fourth or one-third, had 
been well taught— a few admirably. But of the great 
majority, it could not be said with truth that they were 
thoroughly grounded in anything. 

"In the ordinary English branches, had the same 
tests been applied then that are applied now, one-half the 
candidates would have been refused. In these branches 
the advantage was notably with those who had been 
taught in the graded public schools, particularly of the 
larger towns and cities ; and none appeared to less ad- 
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than thotie on whom the greatest expense had 
been lavialied in governesses and special forms of home 
or foreign education. 

" In tlie more advanced studies, the examinations re- 
vealed a prevailing want of method and order, and much 
of that superficiality which must necessarily result from 
taking up such studies without disciplinary preparation. 
Such preparation seemed not to have been wholly neg- 
lected ; but in a majority of eases it had been quite in- 
sufficient, and often little better than nominal. Most of 
the older students, for instance, had professedly studied 
Latin, and either algebra or geometry, or both. Uut the 
Latin had usually been ' finislied ' with reading very 
imperfectly a little Otesar and Virgil ; and the algebra 
and geometry, tliough perhaps in general better taught, 
had not infrequently been studied in easy abridgments, 
of little or no value for the purposes of higher scientific 
education. 

" One thing was made clear by these preliminary ex- 
aminations : that, if the condition of the higher female 
education in the United States was fairly represented by 
this company of young women, with a great deal that 
was elevated in aim, and earnest in intention, it was 
cluiraeterized by much'^ confusion, much waste of power, 
and much barrenness of result, and admitted of es- 
sentia] improvement. 

" An inquiry into their plans for future study revealed 
as clearly their need of authoritative guidance and di- 
rection. There was no lack of zeal for improvement. 
Almost all had been drawn to the college hj the hope 
of obtaining a higher and completer education than 
would be afforded them elsewhere. Indeed, the earnest- 
ness of purpose, assiduity of application and intelligence 
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to appreciate good counsel, whicli have, from tlie begin- 
ning, characterized the students as a body, are a notice- 
able and encouraging tact. But tlicir reliance at first was 
largely on the adventitious advantages which the college 
was supposed to possess for putting them in possession of 
their favorite branches of knowledge and culture. Of the 
real elements and processes of a higher education, and of 
the subjective conditions of mental growth and training, 
comparatively few, either of the students or tlieir parents, 
appeared to have any definite idea. There was no lack 
of definiteness of choice. Tastes and inclinations were 
usually positive; reasons were not eo plentiful. That 
tlie young lady ' liked ' this study or ' disliked ' that, 
was the reason perhaps most frequejitly assigned. If its 
force was not at once conceded, she strengthened it by 
increased emphasiB, declaring that she was ' passionately 
fond ' of the one and ' utterly detested ' or ' never could 
endure " the otlier. Practical studies were greatly in 
vogue, especially with parents ; ' practical ' meaning 
such as had an immediate relation, real or fancied, to 
some utility of actual lite, such, for example, as that of 
chemistry to cooking, or of French to a tour in Europe. 
Appropriateness for the discipline of the faculties, or the 
equipment of the mind for scientific or philosophical in- 
vestigation, might not be appreciated as practical con- 
siderations at ail. 

" The deepest impression made by these preliminary ex- 
aminations on those who conducted them was this ; that 
the grand desideratum for the higher education of 
women was regulation, authoritative and peremptory. 
Granting that the college system for young men, coming 
down fi-om an age of narrow prescription and rigid uni- 
formity, needed expansion, relaxation, a wider variety of 
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studies and freer scope for individual choice, there was 
evidently no Euch call in a college for women. In the 
field of 'female edueaUoti^ without endowments, with- 
out universities or other institutions of recognized au- 
thority, without a history, or even a generally accepted 
theory, there was really no established system at all ; and 
a system was, of all things, the thing most urgently de- 
manded. That it should be a perfect system was less 
important than that it should be definite and fixed, 
based upon intelligent and well-considered principles, 
and adhered to, irrespective of the taste and fancies and 
crude speculations of the students or their friends. 
The young women who, all over the land, were urging 
80 importunate a claim for thorough intellectual culture 
should first of all be taught what are the unalterable 
conditions of a thorough culture, alike for women and 
for men, and should be held to those conditions, just as 
young men are held, whether they ' like ' the discipline 
or not. Tlie rising interest in the subject of woman's 
education, which so signally marked the recent progress 
of public sentiment, required a channel through which it 
might be directed to positive results. If Vassar College 
had a mission, was it not, clearly, to contribute some- 
thing to that consummation ? 

" To the task, therefore, of reducing to order the hetero- 
geneous medley before them, the Faculty set themselves 
with all earnestness. Many have wondered why there 
should have been any delay in doing this— why a col- 
legiate course was not at once marked out and the stu- 
dents forthwith formed into corresponding classes. The 
reason will appear on a moment's reflection. It is easy 
to build a college on paper. To produce the real thing 
requires a variety of material, prepared and shaped for 
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the purpose. There must not only be buildings and ap- 
paratus, books and learned professors, but there must be 
students — students who have passed through a prepara- 
tory process which requires not only time, but cei"tain 
moulding influences of a ^'ery definite character ; and it 
will not be found easy — ^at least, it was not found easy 
eight years ago — to get together fonr hundred young 
women, or one-fourtli of that number, so prepared. 

" One fact, however, the Faculty discovered, which 
went lar to counterbalance all their discouragements. It 
was this : the most mature, thoughtful, and influential of 
the students perfectly apprehended the situation, knew 
what they needed, and earnestly sought it. They wei'o 
really in advance of the men of yciirs and expenence, 
with whom the decision lested. AVitli the quick insight 
of intelligent women — or, rather, with that exact dis- 
cernment wherewith the sufferer of an evil takes its meas- 
ure, fixes its locality, and presages its remedy— they had 
worked out the sohition of the problem ; and they 
watched with the deepest solicitude the settlement of 
the question, what the institution was to be. Mod- 
estly, but firmly, earnestly, and intelligently, they pleaded 
for the adoption of the highest educational standard, 
avowed their readiness to submit themselves to the 
most rigid conditions, and exerted a powerful influence 
to diffuse right views among the more intelligent of 
their fellow-students. It soon became evident that here 
was the vital nucleus for the future college ; and around 
that nucleus the elements gathered with decisive rapidity. 
Before the close of the year, the Faculty found them- 
selves supported in their desire for a full and strict colle- 
giate course by a strong current of sentiment among the 
Btudenta themselves. The brains of the institution were 
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enlisted on that side ; and it waa manifest that hence- 
forth t)ie best class of students would be satisfied with 
nothing less. The controversy was at an end. What 
remained was to make the idea a reality. 

" But it was not nntil the close of its third year that tlie 
institution fully attained a collegiate character. During 
these three years the Faculty had been carefully studying 
the conditions of the problem before them, ascertaining 
through an extensive intercourse with students, parents, 
intelligent educatore, and through other channels of 
information, tlie nature of the public demand, and grad- 
ually maturing a permanent course of study to meet as 
far as practicable its conflicting elements." 

The lack of method and discipline that characterized 
■ the mental habits of the assembly of young women who 
gathered here, was even more evident in their physical 
habits, and tlie effort to counteract the results of injudi- 
cious food, dress, social excitement, etc., seemed for a 
time almost hopeless. But, as order began to be evolved 
from the original chaos of the educational elements, a 
corresponding improvement was seen in the hygienic 
morale; and year by year this has made steady advance, 
keeping pace with the constantly improved standard of 
scholastic attainment. 

Those who have had large experience as teachers will 
readily understand how the disappointment and irritation 
that so many of these students felt, both as to their mis- 
taken notions regarding their previous education, and 
their vague and irrational ideas about what they would 
accomplish in a brief residence at this new Woman's 
College, acted unfavorably upon their health. In not a 
few instances there was induced an abnormal sensitiveness, 
which made it well-nigh, sometimes entirely, impossible 
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for them to remain in eucli a large liouseliold. This, 
added to the usual homesickness of young people mak- 
ing their first essay in independent living, and the ab- 
sence of regular and definite duties, made a peculiarly 
trying ordeal for the first few months. Tiien, all the 
while and evei'ywhere, beside and beyond these genci'iil 
disturbing influences, there were tbund the special and 
individual lack of any sound hygienic theory and prac- 
tice, and a pei-sistent antagonism to the sanitary I'egula- 
tions which were made obligatory. That tlie time for 
sleep should begin early, and l>e uninterrupted for eight 
hours, was a rule stoutly resisted and hubitually disobeyed 
by many a pale-faced, nervous girl, who, when reinon- 
etrated with, had invariably at her tongue's end, "At 
home I liave always studied as late at night and as early 
in the morning as I pleased, and it never hurt me !" 

Numbers of little. Stunted, dyspeptic girls "couldn't 
see any sense in making such a fuss if they didn't go 
regularly to meals : " these it was not easy to convince 
that no good brain-work could be done on a diet of toast 
and tea, or crackers soaked in a paste of vinegar, molasses, 
mustard, pepper and salt, or confectionery and pastry. 
They " hated " beef and vegetables, and brown bread, 
as well as stated hours for partaking of such simple ra- 
tions. 

Those who came .here with suitable clothing could have 
been counted on one's fingers. The gospel of good ap- 
parel according to Miss Phelps aud Mrs. Woolson had 
not then been preached ; and, although the testimony of 
plain, every-day doctors, and of learned medical profes- 
sors was that they had labored earnestly for many years 
to persuade women to wear flannel underclothing and 
thick-soled shoes, Fashion's frown had deterred the 
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mothers from accepting the advice, so what could be ex- 
pected from tlie daughters but a following of the same 
cuetomB, and an increased tendency to rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, congestions, and other besetmente of low vital 
force ? 

These statements give a glimpse of the work which 
came to the resident physician in this houseful of young 
people, and also of some of the obstacles that prevented 
the early establishment of a satisfactory regimen. But 
progress was all the while making in the right direction, 
though there were many failures and discouragements ; 
and, beat of all, there was the same nucleus that Presi- 
dent Kaymond speaks of, viz., a group of intelligent, 
conscientious students, who, ones having learned physio- 
logical truths, accepted them as guides in daily living ; 
and from this group emanated an influence that was felt, . 
to a greater or less degree, by even the youngest and 
most frivolous. 

Gradually it became disgraceful to have hysterics, or to 
give other marked evidence of a want of sell-eontrol : a 
good appetite that was regularly appeased by plain, nu- 
tritious food came to be regarded, first, as not unladylike ; 
second, as quite proper; and last, as a desired blessing: 
tiiin walking shoes, insufficient clothing, squeezed-up 
waists, and the like, grew in disfavor till they were"" 
stamped " vulgar," and the careful gymnastic drill, with 
its appropriate light, warm, loose dress, taught to many 
their first lesson of physical freedom. 

To Elizabeth M. Powell {now Mrs. Henry Bond, of 
Florence, Mass.), who was the first Instructor in Physical 
Training after the gymnasium was built, and who for 
five years pursued her admirable method with more and 
more success, the college is greatly indebted for the 
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thorough respect wliich that department has always com- 
manded, and for its harmonious co-operation in the pri- 
mary business of these students in science and Htera-' 
ture. 

Just aa the courses of study became more deiinite in 
aim and requirement, as the work of each class was moi-e 
clearly marked out and adhered to, and as the intellec- 
tual life responded to the impulse of a reasonable and 
steady demand, so was the physical life strengthened. 
By the close of the third year we couid not hut be as 
much encouraged by the advance of hygienic sentiment 
and practice among the students, as we were by their 
commendable progress in liberal culture ; and both 
seemed to us largely and fairly attributable to the sys- 
tematic methods which, one by one, had been patiently 
wrought out iroin the original confusion, and as patiently 
fitted into an efficient working-plan. 

So far as I am able to judge, no erne thing here has 
done more to counteract the hereditary or acquired ten- 
dency of many young women, to disorders peculiar to 
their age and sex than the opportunity for pursuing, 
quietly and continuously, with a definite aim and certain 
purpose, well-arranged courses of study. 

I can recall numbers of instances of girls wlio came to 
UB weak, indifferent, listless, full of morbid whims and un- 
controlled caprices of mind and body, who gained in this 
bracing atmosphere of happy, sustained industry, such 
an impetus toward real health that they forgot aelics and 
discontents, and went home ready and eager to do their 
share iu the world's work. 

Every one knows that uncongenial, badly-planned, 
disconnected, or purposeless effort fatigues, worries, and 
weakens both body and mind: is it difficult to believe 
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the converse — that thorough, methodicJil, and helpful 
activity stimulates and strengthens. 

To these general statements, I add the following par- 
ticulars respecting the last three classes. I have divided 
each class into three groups, designated respectively 
" Good," " Fair," " Delicate," acoording to the condition 
of health in which the iudividuai students entered upon 
the college curriculum. 

CLASS OP 1871. 
Entered in good health 14 

" " delicate" 3 

Of the fourteen " good," thirteen graduated in as good 
health; one in much deteriorated health. 

Of the five " fair," all left improved, as did also the 
" two delicate." 

CLASS OB- 1873.' 

Entered in good health 18 

'■ fair " 8 

" " delicate " 1 

Of the eighteen " good " all left in as good or better 
health. 

Of the nine "fair" all improved, and the one "deli- 
cate " had ceased to make that distinction neeessary ; 
she was promoted to "fair." 

CLASS OP 1873. 

Entered in good health IB 

■■ fair " 14 

" ■'■ delicate" 12 

Of the nineteen " good," fifteen left as well as they 
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came. Two took the course too young, and felt the 
undue strain in diminished general strength. Two de- 
teriorated in health. 

Of the fourteen " fair," five left in essentially the same 
condition ; uine improved. 

Of the twelve " delicate," five left in the same condi- 
tion ; seven improved. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that every year tlie same 
old battles with bad habits in dress, diet, exercise, sleep, 
and work, have to be fought ; but the enemies are not so 
numerous, and the allies of health and common sense are 
always gaining in numbers and strength ; so the pi'ospect 
for ultimate and complete victory improves. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle thatjwe find to the consummation of 
our scheme for intellectual training, is the pressure made 
by students, and even more strongly by their parents, to 
take the work while they are too young. 

Fifteeu is the minimum age at which any are admit- 
ted, even for the preparatory classes ; but no girl of fif- 
teen has the poise, the settledness of nerve and muscle 
and brain to enable her to bear uninjured the immense 
strain that the mere living in such a great family neces- 
sitates. It is almost impossible for any one who has not 
tried it to understand this ; and parents listen with a po- 
lite, incredulous smile, when I explain why I think it 
unwise for their bright young daughters to attempt here 
the not difBcult Latin, mathematics, etc., of the prepara- 
tory years. We — the parents and I— agree perfectly 
that the girls can do the work easily enough, but they, 
the parents, can not see the difference which is eo clear to 
my mind — as, after these eight years, it could hardly 
help being— the difference that it will make to the 
girls whether they do the work in the small classes of 
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the home school, and surrounded in their leisure houi^s 
with the freedom and repose of the accustomed family, 
or in the large classes that are here necessary, and amid 
the inevitable excitements, outaide the recitation room, 
of a constant residence in a household of five hun- 
dred. 

Again and again I have seen these young studente, for, 
of course, they enter despite my protestations — everybody 
wants to see the folly of everything for liimsclf— I have 
seen them succumb to the unwonted nervous tax within 
a few weeks ; others bear up for months, many get 
through the year 'and go home to spend their summer 
vacation in bed — "Vassar victims" all, whose ghosts 
haunt the clinical records of doctors from Texas to Can- 
ada, from Maine to California, and whose influence 
makes, so far aa it is felt, against woman's chances for 
liberal education ; for these failures are connted as natu- 
ral effects of study, of mental labor which the female or- 
ganization cannot endure! 

I have no doubt that, for a respectable minority of 
these fifteen-year-old girls, life here, with its absolute 
regularity of hygienic regimen, is less disadvantageous 
than the mixture of school and "society," in which 
they wouM be permitted to dissipate their energies at 
liome; but that does not alter the fact that the vital 
needs of immaturity, physical, mental, and moral, can- 
not be most wholesomely met amid conditions so arti- 
ficial as must obtain in a great educational establish- 
ment. 

With those who enter more advanced classes at an 
immature age — fortunately, they are very few — the case 
is still worse, for, in addition to the nervous tax to which 
I have alluded above, they attempt woman's work with 
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a child's strength. The result is inevitable — a stunted, 
nn satisfactory womanhood, the penalty for tlie violating 
of Nature's law of slow, symmetrical development, is not 
to be escaped. 

Dr. Clarke's Sex in Edaicatwn pnts tliis point well, 
and perhaps the little book may be forgiven its coarse- 
ness and bad logic, if it succeeds in awakening the con- 
sciences of parents and teachers with reganl to this 
phase of the school question, a }>hase which bears with 
equal pertinency upon a fair chance for boys and for 



When women begin at eighteen ortwenty the e 
business of a collegiate course, for which they have slowly 
and thoroughly prepared while their physical organi- 
zation was maturing in happy freedom, and when they 
give to this higher intellectual labor the strength and 
enthusiasm that are at that age of all the life preeminent 
and most perfectly balanced, then we shall know what 
educated woman is, and learn her possible capacities in 
all that makes for the noblest liumanity. 

I do not undervalue what Oberlin, Antioch, Mt. Iloly- 
oke, and other schools have accomplished for woman's 
higher education. I would not willingly be ranked 
second to any in according to them the esteem and honor 
which their work richly merits ; and among Vassar's own 
Alumnse are already many who give gracious promise of 
what may be hoped for, nay, fuliiiled, when the good 
seed now Bowing all over this broad land shall come to 
glad fruition. 

Meanwhile, Vassar is doing what she can to promote 
the health and usefulness of American women, by gild- 
ing to her students the wholesome stimulus of regular, 
organized activity, which has for its definite aim their 
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preparation for the serious duties of life^ — duties which 
trained faculties carry with steady poise, growing strong 
under the burden, but which press with sad and crushing 
weight upon unaccustomed powers. 

Ajjda C. Ayeky. 

Ponghkoeprie, N. T. 

16 
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Of the men graduates of Antioch, 13J per cent, have 
died ; of the women graduates, 9J per cent. This of course 
doee not include the war mortality or accidental deaths. 

Three of the men are confirmed invalids. No woman 
graduate is such. 

Of the woman graduates, three-fonrths are married, 
and four-fifths of those were, two years ago, mothers, the 
families varying from one to six children. Only one- 
half of the remaining fourth are graduates of longer 
standing than 1871. 

It is proposed to make out statistics which s£all show 
the comparative health of those women and men who 
have been here two years and upward, as it has been 
suggested that possibly only the stronger could bear the 
strain of the whole college course, and that the weaker 
ones dropped out by the way. It is perfectly safe now 
to assert that this is not the case. 
» * * * 

Yellow SpiiDgi, OblD. 
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february 6, 1874. 

Deae Miss Bbackett: 

I gladly comply with your reqnest to give you such 
information as I possess concerning the education of 
young girls in Germany. What I have to say is, how- 
ever, more particularly applicable to the southern por- 
tions of that country. 

Girls generally attend the public school from the age 
of six or seven to eleven, where they occupy themselves 
with the more elementary branches ; atlerwards they are 
placed in a seminary or " Instltut" in which they remain 
until sixteen or eighteen. The German girl of that age, 
if not a member of the titled aristocracy, is seldom 
taught at home, except in music, and perhaps in draw- 
ing ; private instruction being indeed too expensive even 
for the best families ; neither is she sent to a boarding- 
school, if a moderately good day-school is at all accessible. 

In my school days neither Latin nor Greek were 
taught, and only the elementary branches of science; 
from reliable sources I hear that the present eurriciilum 
is nearly the same. Bnt in all schools the girls were 
thoroughly drilled in German, French, Rhetoric,. Cora- 
position, Arithmetic, History, and in the History of 
Literature. English and Italian were optional. The 
hours extended from nine till twelve, and from two to 
four or five, no other intermission being allowed — which 
seemed often rather hard. One and frequently two 
hours were spent in needle-worlc, which timewas utilized 
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in the practice of Frencli and English conversation with 
an experienced teacher. The girls prepared their les- 
6011S at home, and recited sitting. Their attendance was 
(jxpeeted to be uninterrupted, .and was usually so, even 
through the critical period of development, except in 
cases of suffering and trouble, and these were not fre 
qnent. I remember but little complaint of headache and 
weariness— back-ache seemed unknown. And yet these 
girls worked bard, many of them very bard. Some be- 
gan to teach when only sixteen, or even younger, and 
while still pursuing their own studies. They went out 
generally in every weather, and at all times, month in 
and month out. 

Now, why did they not break down ? "Why do we find 
comparatively few invalids among the educated German 
giris and women ? Are there no other causes at work than 
a somewhat different climate and, occasionally, a more 
plilegmatic temperament ; or is it because the studies of 
the modern languages and history, the endless practising 
of etudes and sonatas, tlie stooping wearily over some 
delicate embroidery, is less taxing to the nervous system 
than Latin and Greek, and the working out of algebraic 
problems? I am not prepared to say. But grant that a 
small part of the solution can be found in this difference, 
there arc yet other and deeper causes at work. One of 
them is that the young German girl, while at school, 
makes study her sole business. She goes to no parties, 
visits no balls. She does not waste her hours of sleep or 
leisure in putting numberless rufiles on her garments, so 
as to surpass her mother in elegance, nor does she prom- 
enade up and down the avenues and flirt with young 
gentlemen. Her amusements are of the simplest. A 
walk, or an hour spent in a pubbc garden in her mother's 
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company ; occasionally a concert or an opera, -which uever 
lasts later than nine or half-paet nine ; some holiday after- 
noon, a little gathering of young school-friends, to which 
gentlemen are not admitted; once or twice a year, per- 
haps, after ehe ie fifteen, private theatricals or a soiree^ 
where she appears in a simple dress, dances under her 
mother's care, and returns home at eleven o'clock. In 
this way she manages her strength and husbands her 
forces for study. 

Another cause of her hotter health is the great phys- 
ical care taken at the critical periods of tlie month ; 
although, as I have previously said, she continues her 
studies during these days, if without suffering; I must 
add, that on the other hand she abstains from all physical 
exercise like gymnastics or dancing-lessons, protects 
herself most earefiiliy against cold and wet, sleeps per- 
haps a little longer in the morning, and instead of taking 
a walk, lies down for an hoiir through the day. A party 
or ball at such a time would he looked upon by the 
mother with horror, and considered by the girl herself 
as a great impropriety. The cam of her liealth is at all 
times, of importance to German women. I have, for 
instance, very rarely seen them walk in bitter-cold win- 
ter weather in a so-CJilled cloak, which left the abdomen 
entirely unprotected. 

A third cause of the German girl's being better able 
to work with impunity than her American sister during 
the years of development, which in Sonth Germany be- 
gin at the age of fourteen, may be found in the simpler 
and much more sensible way in which she is brought up 
while still in early childhood. A German mother does 
not bedeck her little daughter of tour or eight years with ■ 
flounces and sashes half as heavy as herself, and then 
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show Ler ofE in & parlor fti!) of admiring friends ; nor 
send her to a children's ball, where, with a young prodigy 
of the other sex, she imitates her elders in flirtation. 
Instead of coaxing the wilful darling into obedience by 
the promise of candy, utterly disregardful of future 
) brings her to i-eason by more efficient, if 
i expedients. The child is encouraged to 
play with her dolls, and to find pleasure in flowers and 
child-like amusements, as long as possible. Thus she 
grows up with simple tastes, although a little awkward 
and shy. 

And, on the other liand, the mother herself finds her 
chief pleasure at home, and does not dream of planning 
amusements for each night of the week, but keeps com- 
paratively early hours, even in the city ; takes a great 
deal of exercise in the open air, and thus remains gener- 
ally strong and healthy after her nursery is well filled. 

Now 1 do not say that the German education comes 
up to the ideal. Far from it, indeed 1 The German 
girl might, with, profit, go more deeply into the wonder- 
ful mysteries of science, just as her American sister is 
supposed to do ; counterbalance her somewhat too poeti- 
cal tendencies by the severer pursuit of mathematif*, 
and find delight in the beauties of Latin and Greek 
authors, if such should be her sincere desire. Nor can 
I see any objection to the pursuit of medical, and other 
higher intellectual studies, by the few whose enthusiasm 
and natural gifts fit them for it. 

All this the German woman will safely accomplish, if 
she retains the simplicity of her manners and tastes, a 
quiet, undisturbed mind during the years of early youth, 
the while not forgetting to preserve the priceless gift of 
health. 
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That this desirable eoiieumination will be better and 
more safely readied by an adequate separate education, 
which can take into account woman's peculiar physical 
organization when necessary, rather than by co-educa- 
tion, no one, I think, can predict. Thus far, the idea of 
co-education has not penetrated the German brain, and 
the G-erman woman is too shy and modest to think of 
downright, decided competition with man. 

Whether the radical changes in education now pro- 
greseing in this country, and still in the future for Ger- 
m,any, will yield valuable fruit, and conduce to better the 
condition of women, it seems to me, experiment rather 
than theory, must show. 

.1 am with sincere respect, yours truly, 

Mrs. Ogden N. Rood. 

341 Baet lEUi Slreet, S. Y. 
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Thekb has recently appeared a eoUection of essays on 
the subject of girls' education, which, for the reason 
that it has excited so much attention, cannot here be 
passed by without special notice. It is seldom that any 
book arouses so much criticism, and, withal, so much 
earnest opposition as this has provoked, and seldom do 
the newspapers so generously open their columns to 
discussions so extended on the merits and demerits 
of any publication. The author is a physician of high 
repute in the city of Boston, Dr. E. H. Clarke. With 
regard to the criticisms on it, tlie general observation 
may be made, that where the writer is a man, praise is, 
more generally bestowed than in those cases where a 
woman is the author, though there are very marked ex- 
ceptions, the bitterest criticism of a large number in my 
possession being written by a man. Women, from 
their standpoint of women, very generally unite in dis- 
agreeing with its premises, and from their standpoint as 
reasoning beings, they are unable to accept its conclu- 
sions, the premises being granted. And these adverse 
criticisms, these indignant protests, are not solely from 
teachers, but also from mothers, from those who have 
never taught, and the most candid and dispassionate 
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one of all, from a. woman in no wise connected with 
schools, either public or private. 

Uut even supposing that they were all from teachers, 
does that fact, except under a very narrow view of 
human nature, render them any the less valuable? 
Does one profession blind the eyes more than the 
other ? Even in the narrowest view possible to the 
teacher, is it not for her interest that her pupils should 
be healthy? How can mental work be satiefaetorily 
done without physical vigor ? If it be objected here 
that some teachers are interested only in present results, 
unmindful of future consequences, I enter a counter 
statement that the same is true of some physicians, and 
tar the line of argument which would compare the 
poorest teachers with the best physicians. 

The prof ession of teaching is not thus narrow in its 
views ; is not so led by present and temporary motives. 
Its members are not working for glitter and show in 
the , few years of school life ; tliey do not aim at showy 
displays at the risk of permanent injury. They work 
not for to-day, but for all time and for eternity. Their 
greatest reward is in seeing the development of mind, 
the correction of false habits, the strengthening gi-asp 
of thought, and the growth of character. Are they 
any less desirous than the physician that the delicate 
instrument which puts the soul in communication 
with the external world, and by means of which it 
must be developed, be in perfect tune? Do they desire 
any less earnestly than he, that they may assist in form- 
ing from tiie effervescent girl-life of America a gracious 
womanhood, fully able to bear any strain which active 
life may bring, rejoicing to become in duo time true 
wives and real mothers ? Is the future of Amcrieau 
women any less dear to the teaching profession tlian^tP.. C tOOQ Ic 
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the medical profeasion ? Do they " eare less for human 
BofEering and human life than the succesa of their 
theories? " Are not the teachers seeking truth as well 
as the physicians? Are act they, to use the simile of 
one able critic, also attentive at their watch-towers of 
science and experience i A woman who lias been teach- 
ing for many yeai-s, and has been all the time associated 
with large numbers of gi-owing girls; who has been in- 
timately acquainted with their habits and their health ; 
has held their confidence, and ha^ watched them care- 
fully day after day, not unfrequently being called on 
for direct medical advice as well — has had an opportunity 
for acquiring a fund of practical knowledge on the sub- 
ject which is available to no man, even though he be 
physician. It were well to be just. Let the teachers 
have credit at least for intelligence and honesty as well 
as the physicians. 

Does any one assert that Dr. Clarke does not blame 
the teachers? We answer, as we shall show more fully 
in another place, that any reflection on what is known 
in technical language as the school " system " of any 
country, is a reflection on the teachers of those schools. 
If any one doubts the power of the teachers as a body 
to mould the internal arrangements and details of tlie 
schools, the school records of more than one city will 
furnish him with cases where the teachers have forced 
npon the committee and the schools, measures by them 
judged necessary, text-boots of which they approved, and 
their candidates for vacant places, till their power and 
influence will appear no longer doubtful. 

The book does not ostensibly on its title-page claim 
to be a work on co-education, but none the less is that 
the subject considered from first to last. In the preface, 
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the author remarks in an apology for plainnpsfl of 
speech : " The nature of tlie Biibject which the Essay 
diseusses, the general misapprehension both of the strong 
and weak points of the woman question, and the i^rKh 
ranee displayed hy many, of what the co-ediuiation of 
the sexes really means, all forbid that ambiguity of lan- 
guage or enphemism of expression should be employed . 
in the discnseion." The italics are ours, but the words 
are Dr. Clarke's ; and unmistakably show that the main 
drift of the book is tp stem and if possible to turn the 
tide of popular conviction which is opening our colleges, 
new and old, to students, without regard to sex.* 

Again, the volume is divided into five parts, as fol- 
lows, to quote the table of contents : 

I, Introductory. 

II. Chiefly Physiological. 

III. Chiefly Clinical. ' 

IV. Co-Education. 

V. The European Way. 

Part I. asserts that there is a difference between men 
and women ; accuses woman of neglecting the proper 
care of her body; demands her physical development as a 
woman — not forgetting, however, on page 24, to call 
attention to co-education as a great and threatening 
danger. 

* The atatiatica of the Bureau of Education, circalara 3 and S, 
show that there are at present in the United States no ieaa than 
forty-ail collegea open to both sesea ; and aa we go lo press, word 
cornea that the London Univeraity, Queen'a College, Belfast, and 
Owen's College, Mancheater, England, are eetiously considering tha 
propriety of the measure for themselves. 
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Part II. is, as it claims to be, physiological, and p 
nothing new to the atndent. 

Part III. contains an account of seven exceptional 
cases of diseased action which hare come niider the 
writer's ohservation ; a few more IVom another physi- 
cian, and ends with this sentence : 

"The preceding physiological and pathological data 
naturally open, the way to a consideration of the co- 
education of the sexes." T!ie italics, as before, are ours. 

Part, IV. considers the subject of co-education, al- 
ready prejudged. 

Part V. is merely of the nature of an appendix, which 
attempts, to show that in Europe the whole matter of 
woman's health is carefully watched. 

If the one object of the Essays is not to stay the 
spread of co-education, we confess ourselves unable to 
discover what it is. In this effort lies its only possible 
imity, its primum mobile, its one clearly defined object 
from beginning to end. 

The argument reduced, may be fairly stated thus: 
Boys are capable of sustained and regular work ; girls 
are not so capable — therefore they cannot be edu- 
cated together (provided the standard is kept up to 
the standard best for boys) without injuring the 
girls. 

Admit, then, for one moment, the premises, and grant 
that our boys and girls are to have separate institutions 
of learning. Every one sees, at one moment's reflection, 
that it would be impracticable to take any account of the 
occasional necessary absences from class recitation in the 
general arrangements of our school, composed only of 
girls. The programme must be arranged, even in that 
case, for regular work, and each individual, must t-ake 
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her own time for absence, and must make up the class- 
work, which, of course, must go on during her absence, 
as beat she may. The trouble still remains, unless, car- 
rying but Dr. Clarke's argument to its only logical con- 
clusion, we abolisli class recitations entirely, and supply 
each giri pupil with her own particular governess, who 
can accommodate each day's work to the vailing capac- 
ities of her pupil and herself. I repeat, that this is the 
only logical result possible, if we accept Dr. Clarke's 
premises and conclusions. We shall find in France a 
country wliei-e the girls have always been educated in 
this way, or in convent schools. But shall we find in 
France a country where the proportion of births to the 
immber of nubile women is greater than in our own? 
And shall we find in France a country where the general 
type of the race is degenerating or improving? It will 
be replied that other causes are at work to produce the 
result in France, The statement is granted; but have 
we then sufficient grounds for asserting justly for Amer- 
ica, that " to a large extent the present system of educa- 
ting girls is the cause of their pallor and weakness," or 
that " woman's neglect of her own organization, tliough 
not the sole explanation and cause of her many weak- 
nesses, more than any eingle cause, adds to their number 
and intensifies their power ? " (The italics are again 

We return to our statement, that tlie governess system 
is the only system which can result as the logical out- 
come of the book in question. But this, America is not 
likely to accept. We ask, then, it being evident that in 
any school the regular work must go on, though two or 
tliree be absent, what difference it would make in th& 
practical result, whether the sixty or seventy pi'esent were 
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all girls, or but half of tliem girls and half bojs ? Suppos- 
ing that the President of a university were toid, on the 
entrance of a student, that he would probably be absent 
twenty or thirty days during the entire scholastic year, 
and he were asked whether it would be poesible for the 
youth to perform satisfactorily the work of his class 
under those conditions, does any one doubt what hia 
answer would be ? So far on the practical side of the 
question. 

But when it is asserted that co-ediication is fatal to the 
health of our women, more is implied than appears on 
the surface ; for, in reality, co-education and higher edu- 
cation for women are almost synonymous tenns. I^ at 
this moment, the gates of all the high schools and col- 
leges open alike to both sexes, were closed to the girls, 
where, except at one honored institution, could they turn 
to obtain a really thorough and all-sided education— such 
an education as a young man would be satisfied with? 
And who will assert that even Vassar College is to be, 
tor ft moment, compared to Harvard and Yale in respect 
to its facilities for acquiring a rounded education ? One 
may strike at co-education, and, at the same time, assert 
that he demands for woman the highest development of 
which she is capable — that he is only desirous of securing 
to her "a fair chance;" and yet he cannot deny that he 
deprives hec of all chance, if his efEort against co-educa- 
tion should succeed. 

As has been said, all criticisms on schools and school 
systems are criticisms on the teachers, for it is they who 
constitute and determine the school. If pupils are made 
to stand during recitations, it is because the teachers of 
the school desire it; but in a somewhat large daily 
observation and intimate acquaintance with public schools 
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of all grades, and in different sections of the Union,* I 
have yet to see any high or normal school, or, indeed, 
any oldest class in a gi-amniar school, in which the pupils 
stand during recitation. In the lower grades they stand 
or sit, as the teacher requires. I should say that in a 
majority of cases they will be found standing, but, at 
the same time, it should be borne in mind that in the 
lower grades the recitations are much shorter, as a gen- 
eral rule not exceeding t«n or fifteen minutes. In the 
older grades the pupil is almost universally expected to 
rise to answer hie question, and sit as soon as it ia an- 
swered. Leaving out the point of formal courtesy to 
the teacher— a matter not to he lightly treated in its far 
results on character — it is assumed, even in a physiological 
point of view, that the momentary change of position is 
better for bodies not yet matured than the constant sit- 
ting posture, 

I would not for one moment be understood as assert- 
ing that much unreasonable work is not demahded of the 
pupils in the public schools of the country, or as defend- 
ing the often excessive and unseasonable work, I most 
emphatically record my protest against the custom of pub- 
lic exhibitions, and the unnatural excitement which is 
oftentimes kept up to stimulate the susceptible thought- 
machine of the child and youth into abnormal activity, 

• Mj professional work has lain in Grammar, Higli and Normal 
Schools in Massachu setts, city and country ; Higli and Komial School 
In Chorleston, S. C, for two years, during which time I knew per- 
fectly well the three large public schools in the city, modelled after 
the New York sclioola ; and in St. Louis for nine years, where I was 
necessarily called to be familiar with almost every room of every 
school in that rapidly-growing lity. I am also acq^uainted with the 
Chicago schools, and with Che Normal schools in many States of 
the Union. 
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But these evils are not inseparable from mixed schools, 
nor do they belong exclusively to them. I have now in 
mind a school of girls, directed by women exclusively, 
where tlie girls have been for many days obliged to an- 
fiwer in writing in ninety minutes, twenty difficult 
questions, as an examination, three girls being allowed 
only one copj' of questions between thom, and tiieii' pro- 
motion to another class being dependent upon their snc- 
cess. Two or three of these examinations ai-e being 
given in one session of five hours. But if the girls go 
liome from that school-work every day with cold liiinds 
and feet, and a headache that keeps them on the sofa all 
the afternoon, it is not because they are doing regular 
work, nor are schools or systems in general to blame ; the 
only persons to blame are the individual teachers who plan 
and carry out the barbarous and savage torture, and the 
parents, who take so little notice of what is going on, tliat 
they permit their daughters to continue such work. It is 
not the legitimate brain-work, but the nervous excitement, 
that breaks and kills. It is not work but worry that tires. 

However, any words which lead to earnest discussion 
on tlie educational question are welcomed by all tnie 
educators, for Truth, which is the end and aim of their 
search, will never suffer in the conflict. 

But, were the " old times " so much better than the 
present ! In making the statement that they were, we 
are always apt to be misled by omitting two considera- 
tions of no light weight. The first is, that we draw 
our information and statistics now from a vastly wider 
area than in the "good old times," and hence that our 
figures relating to crime and disease always appear dis- 
proportionately large. The rail-road, the steamboat, 
the telegraph, the printing-press — effects and causea of 
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advancing civilization — have practically enlarged our 
mental liorizon, and deatii, disease, and crime appear in 
nnnatnrally large proportions. And yet, if it be true 
that among the first Anglo-Saxon generation born and 
reared on this side the Atlantic, it was common for the 
men to have often, two, three, and four wives, it seems 
that the causes of disease and death among the women 
were not inactive oven then. 

The second consideration referred to is this ; As medi- 
cal instruments multiply, diseases appear to multiply in 
exact proportion. With the advent of the ophthalmo- 
scope, for instance, how innumerable and cocnplieated 
appear the diseases of the eye. Are we justified in con- 
cluding, then, that in the " good old times " of our great- 
grandmothera- —that idyllic time when women must have 
heen at least free from the reproach that they, solely and 
unaided, were destroying the hopes of the race — that 
myopic, hypermetropic and astigmatic eyes were not in 
existence ! Such a conclusion would be manifestly 
unfair. It seems impossible, in this view, to make any 
fair comparison of the healtli of women in the present, 
and in the past; that is, any comparison which will be 
sufficiently accurate for scientific purposes. 

It were better, if we must have an idyllic realm some- 
where, to posit it rather in the future than in the past, 
and to work with all the light we are able to secure to- 
wards its attainment. This working may, however, be 
done in two ways as regards education : we may state, 
first, and I think without fear of contradiction, that there 
is too much sickness among American women. "We may 
then patiently and fully investigate all the habits of 
those women, and if we come to the coneluaion that co- 
education or that over-study in amount or in manner is 
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the chief cause, we sha!! all give it up. We shall then 
seek and find some better way of securing for our girls an 
opportunity for the full development of every part of 
their organization, venturing, however, to add 'brain' 
to Dr. Clarke's list of "muscle, ovary, stomach, and 

Secondly, we may assume in the first place thegeneral 
statement that co-education is not desirable — is objection- 
able — that it must inevitably cause sickness if girls study 
regularly every day ; and eonalude that regular study is 
the chief cause of sickness among them. 

And yet God ia his own interpreter, and he will make 
it plain at last, so that the man who rung may read, that 
he is no such bungler in his workmanship as to fashion 
the organism of a woman without giving ber at the same 
time the corresponding strength. We have too much 
belief in him to believe that the power given to us is in 
such niggardly measure for our needs ; tliat, in order to 
carry out perfectly the wort of the organs most pecul- 
iarly our own, the regular action of the brain must be 
suspended. Not so. He who fits the shoulder to the 
burden ; who,inplanningthecomp]exorgani8m, not only 
made possible greatly increased size and strength when- 
ever they should be needed, but even took thought also 
to provide for the return of the blood through capillary 
and vein from the artery which has been severed by the 
surgeon's knife, is not so forgetful of ends and means. 
If extra work is to be done by the organism of the 
woman, extra strength in exact proportion to the extra 
effort has been provided, 

" Where there in power to do 
That which is willed." 

• Sex in Ed'ication, p. 39. 
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To God, the brain of a woman is aa precious as the 
ovary and uterus, and as he did not make it impossible 
for her to think clearly when the uterus is in a congested 
etate, so, reasoning analogically from the knowledge we 
have of him, no more did he design tliat the utems sliould 
not be capable of healthy and normal action while the 
brain is occupied with a regular amount of exercise. 
Such is our creed. 

We are more sure of Tnith by the so-called deductive 
than by the so-called inductive ladder, and it was not 
without meaning that she was represented as dwelling at 
the bottom of a well, for she is more surely reached by 
descending to her abode from the so-called abstract, than 
by climbing witli our feet on the slippery concrete. Nay, 
even though physical science still insists in words on 
holding on to ' facts ' and the testimony of the senses, for- 
getful that any fact is after all only a " relative synthe- 
sis," we find it in its latest researches rapidly approaching 
at both ends, things entirely out of the region of tlie 
senses ; for, beginning with invisible and intangible atoms, 
which we are required to take on faith, and which are 
assuredly very abstract, we find it passing to the cor- 
relation of forces and modes of motion, which certainly 
are as abstract as atoms. 

Shall we not be quite as safe then in attempting to 
solve the problem of " woman's sphere, by applying to it 
abstract principles of right and wrong," as by seeking 
for it alone " in Physiology ! " Woman is not merely a 
" cradle " and a grave , as she is assumed to be in the es- 
say under consideration, and all attempts to settle the 
questionof her sphere hy considering her as such, are 
usually, and perhaps not unnaturally, found to excite in- 
dignation. 
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To apply the above statement : tlic women who are 
urging to-day the question of education are often accused 
of presenting education in the liglit of a quack medicine 
which is warranted to cure all troubles. And it is true 
. that we do so present it, for the broader grows our expe- 
rience of men and women, and tlie more deeply and 
widely we think, the more inevitably do we iind this 
problem of education appearing before us, in whatever 
direction we turn. It is like the ducal palace in Carls- 
ruhe, to which all the main streets of the city converge, 
and which meets one's eyes at every comer. 

The question of woman's Dress, for instance, is never to 
be solved by approaching it from the outside. Earnest 
and vigorous writers may tell womefi what they ought to 
do, and we all know perfectly well that if the skirts of our 
dresses ended at the tops of our boots, and we were warmly 
clad beneath in the full trousers proposed years ago by Mrs. 
Bloomer, we could take much more exercise without fa- 
tigue, and should be saved much time and much annoy- 
ance. Who but a woman can appreciate the trouble of 
always being obliged to use one hand in carrying her 
skirts up long flights of stairs? Who but a woman 
knows the inconvenience of her long skirts in entering or 
leaving a carriage, or in a strong wind ! Who but a 
woman knows that it is utterly impossible to take even a 
short walk on a rainy day, however well protected, with- 
out bringing into the house an amount of wet clothing 
which necessitates almost au entire change? And yet 
there is not the slightest chance of securing the physio- 
logically needed reform by demonstrating these facts, 
simply because, below all this question of dress, there lies 
a deeper thing, of wliich -dress is only the index— the 
question of Sex, and the relations resulting from it; 
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For whose admiration and attraction do our young 
women array themselves? To please whom do they 
leave ofl! their flannels and attend evening entertainments 
in low-necked dresses, sweep the pavements with tlieir 
omatelj' trimmed skirts, and wear thin boots which shall 
display to better advantage tlie well-turned foot ? I de- 
sire not to have it understood for one moment that I am 
speaking lightly, or in terms of sweeping condemnation, 
of the underlying conseionsness, of which the external 
dress is only an outward sign. The underlying impulse 
is an inevitable, is a true, pure, and womanly one; on it 
are based all institutions of civilization, for from it spring 
marriage, the Family, Society, and the State, and an evil 
tree cannot bring forth such fruit. It may, however, be 
over-stimulated, and the extravagancies of dress and man- 
ner which Broadway and Fifth Avenue, the opera, or any 
iashionable assembly of young people display in America, 
are universally and justly condemned by sober thought 
as falling only a few grades behind actual immodesty. 

But if wf would produce any reform of any conse- 
quence on the suhject of external dress, we must do 
it, not hy attacking the dress at all ; it will never be ac- 
complished in this way. So long as it is considered that 
woman's chief and only duty, the only object of her cre- 
ation, in fact, is to minister to the comfort and happiness 
of mad ; so long as it is represented to her that she ful- 
fils the ends of her being, only in the fact that she does 
this ; so long as it is not fully and freely allowed that a 
woman owns herself, body and soul, in the same sense as 
that in which a man owns himselt^ — just so much and no 
more— women will dress to please t!ie taste of men, and 
will vie with each other to excite their attention, and se- 
cure their iidmii-ation. Teach a girl that her only des- 
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tiny is to be only any bind of a wife and a mother, to pre- 
eerve the race physically strong — keep this idea before her 
daily, and the more thoroughly she is convinced of it, the 
more conscientiously will she spend all her thought in 
seeking and using the only means which are then likely 
to help her to fulfil her so-stated destiny. 

But make her feel that she is a responsible being, ac- 
countable only to God and her own rational judgment 
for her actions ; make her appreciate, as far as it is pos- 
sible, the responsibility devolving upon her as an indi- 
vidual, as a member of society, as a citizen, as a reflection 
of the Ci-eator in his self-determining Intelligence J give 
her such a mental training that she shall feel that she is 
capable of taking her life in her own hand, and the 
dress will lake care of itself. I do not mean that she 
will adopt the so-called Bloomer costume, but she will 
let common sense, suitability, and a higher sense of 
beauty, more than at present, regulate her garments. 

In other words, if we would reform even so externa! 
a matter as dress, we mnst ascend to the abstract prin- 
ciples of ethics and metaphysics which Dr. Clarke so 
lightly sets on one side ; for all dress is only an index 
of education, and all education, to be education at all, 
must deduce every one of its principles at second hand 
from ethics and metaphysics. Again, Huxley and 
Agassiz may, as Dr. Clarke assumes (page 12), represent 
physiology; but will "Kant and Calvin, the Church 
and the Pope " — all four of whom Dr. Clarke assumes to 
be of no importance in settling the question— fairly rep- 
resent ethics and metaphysics ? And yet, if we were 
limited to these sources for these sciences of sciences, 
perhaps we might as well return to Huxley and Agassiz, 
and allow physiology to settle the question of v 
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sphere for ub, on the ground that she is merely bo many 
material organs carefnlly contrived for only one special 
purpose, and that, the perpetuation of the race. 

Just here, before reviewers shall have an opportunity 
for inisiritei'pretatioii, may I pause to guard them against 
it and to call their especial attention to the word "tm^," 
which has been so freely used above ? 

Why is it that the criticisms of so many women who 
see below the surface, ring with a womanly indignation ? , 
They are ready for rational argument, and for widely 
collected and digested statistics. One of these justly 
says in her criticism, that Dr. Clarke need not to have 
written to Germany to be informed of the care which a 
mother should exercise over the health of her daughter. 
That there are mothers in America who do not take this 
care, who are so occupied with other thoughts that they 
havejio time to attend to their children, we sadly know; 
but some at least of us have had mothers who knew and 
did their duty, and who handed down to us, unimpaired 
the " traditions " which are well-known among women, 
but of which men generally, even fathers of grown-up 
daughters, have little knowledge, and some of them 
none. 

With regard to " the European way," however, I sub- 
join the following testimony from a German lady, now 
a mother, in answer to inquiries. She says ; 

" I was two years at school at Stuttgart, as a boarding 
pupil, at the close of which I made my examination in 
the highest class, No. 8, as it was called. When I 
entered the school, there were twenty boarding pupils ; 
when I left, there were twenty-five ; more than thirty were 
never admitted. Day-scholars were about four hundred. 
As to the regulations of the school concerning the pupils 
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during the time to -whicli you refer, there was only one 
gimeral rule, that ofheing exiyised from the daily walk 
which we took from one to two hours every daij. Only 
two pupils during my stay at school were excused from 
beilig present in tlieir classes at that time, and this only 
because the physician had so ordured it. They were not 
kept in bed, but in the so-called sick-room, where they 
could read, write, etc., and must only keep very quiet." 

This testimony, as showing the regulations in one of 
the largest girls' schools in Germany, seems to me 
valuable, as the course pursued by any large school is 
the index of the public demand. As to the health of 
English women, I copy the following paragraph from a 
recently published book by an English woman,* which 
would seem to indicate that women, at least in England, 
are not so much superior to their American sisters : 

" Women above actual want seldom suffer from ex- 
treme labor or from excessive indulgence, but they 
seldom enjoy their full vitality, either in exertion or in 
pleasure. Whether from this reason or not, their most 
frequent illnesses are those connected with deficient vital- 
ity, such as can keep them in lingering misery for years; 
affecting chiefly those organs whose activity is not imme- 
diately necessary to life. Not half the illness of this kind is 
under the pare of a doctor. When he is consulted, it is, 
if possible, at second-hand, and he is very likely to hear 
only half the symptoms, * * * It is natural to point 
to the multitude of women under constant medical care, 
and the number of doctors whose practice lies chiefly 
among female patients. But if those could be counted 

Pub. b7 Emily 
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who are endeavoring to cure themselves by traditional 
remedies, by quack medicines, by advice at second-hand, 
by the use of means that have been recommended by 
some doctor to some other woman, they would outnum- 
ber the former ten-fold. And it mnat be remembered, 
that moat of the first class belong also to the second, as 
often as thej dare." 

This testimony as to the health of English women, as 
coming from a woman, is of course doubly valuable ; 
and it comes, too, as a mere digression in the article 
from which it is quoted, the subject of which is " Femi- 
nine Knowledge." It remains yet to be proved, it seems 
to us, that American women are, as a whole, suffering 
from more derangement of their peculiar functions than 
women of other countries. Do accuratelj compiled 
statistics from full and trustworthy sources, warrant ns 
iu asserting that American" women are more unheelthy 
than European women, or are we only assuming the fact 
from their general external appearance — a criterion by 
no means a certain one ? In the old story, the pail of 
water containing the living fish was, after all the dis- 
cuaaion, found to weigh about as much as the pail with 
the dead one. Are we sure of our facts ? 

Or even if we are sure of these, even supposing that a 
mother of a large family here is not as strong as a mother 
of a large family in Germany for instance, we are in 
no wise warranted in concluding that the two were not 
as strong before marriage. The wear and tear of 
American life must be taken into consideration, and no 
one but an American housekeeper who has ever " kept 
house " on the other side of the water, can appreciate the 
immense relief from care and trouble which she has 
there experienced, and the dread with which she again 
17 
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returns to the care of a house and the dealings with 
servants in America. It is not worlc, and not weakness, 
but annoj'ance and worry, that tire and drive women 
into nervous diseases. When we find the American and 
German mothers suhjeeted to the same strain, and only 
the same strain, may we fairly judge of their compara- 
tive strength and health, and onJy then. Where are 
the statistics concerning German women resident in this 
country? There is a vast field of inquiry open on this 
suhject yet ; in fact, a " South-sea of discovery," and till 
we are sure of our facts, it were well that we were cau- 
tious in OUT conclusions. 

The times are gone by wfeen the clergyman uttered 
the authoritative words of superior knowledge to an 
ignorant and unquestioning audience. Every clergyman 
preaches now to a congregation of critics, many of whom 
are his equals, sometimes his superiors, in general infor- 
mation, and who sit in judgment, more or less adequate, 
on the statements he may make. In the same manner, 
the days are past when the physician was the only one 
who understood anything of the structure and functions 
of the body, and whose prescriptions were written in an 
imknown tongue. It is undeniable that the majority, 
perhaps, o& both men and women, are deplorably igno- 
rant of their structure, and the operations of the delicate 
and exquisite machinery which they bear about with 
them ; but there is also a large number who are not so 
ignorant, and who trace, wit!i the genuine scientific 
interest, the phenomena of health and disease. The 
general diffusion of printed matter is rapidly diftusing 
knowledge in the department of medicine, ae well as in 
that of theology. The elements of anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene, are taught in all our high schools and 
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academies, and it is no uncommon sight to see a class of 
girls handling the hones of a human skeleton, or, un- 
mindfal of stained fingers, searching for the semi-lunar 
valves in an ox's heart, with as much delight and intelli- 
gent interest as that with which they examine the parts 
of a watch or the machinery of a locomotive ; while tljej 
can sketch on tlie black-board, in a few ininutes, tlie form 
and relative location of ail the important organs of the 
body, and follow the course of the blood from left auricle 
back to left auricle again, and tiiat of the food, from 
the teeth to the descending v&na ca/ea. And with this 
basis for study already laid in school, as a part of the 
common education of a woman, the latest researclies and 
discoveries of the wisest men and women are open to lier 
as well as they are to the physician, and the census 
reports are at her hand ; while, moreover, her knowledge 
of Latin and chemistry makes plain to her the nature of 
the remedies proposed in the-preecription which she 
gives to the apothecary. 

As a result of our American schools, we have such 
women now by the hundreds — I am not speaking of 
those belonging to the medical pj-ofession — and does not 
this question belong to them ? As far as the records of 
experience go they are ready, nay, (inxioue to receive 
them, but they ask that these statistics shall he full in 
Bome particulars, where they always find them deficient. 
This girl ia sick ? We do not want to know simply 
that she attended school, and studied and recited regu- 
larly ; we want to know also the kind of food she eats, 
and how cooked, and the regularity of her meals. "We 
want to know the state of ventilation in the sehool-rooni 
and her home ; we want to know how many houi's of 
sleep she has, how many parties she has attended, what 
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underclothing she wears, the manner in which tliat 
underclothing is arranged, the weight of her ruffled snd 
double box-plaited drees skirt, and its mode of support, 
tlie thickness of the shoes habitually worn, the position 
of the furnace register in the room, the kind of reading 
she is allowed to have, and her standing in her class as 
to thoroughness or superficiaJity, mental clearness or 
chaos. 

We want also to know what proportion of the cases 
eome from pampered, half-educated devotees of fashion, 
and what proportion from well-educated, hard-work- 
ing women. When we have all these statistics, and 
not till then, shall we be in a condition to attempt a 
rational solution of the question, what it is that makes 
our American girls sick. While endeavoring to settle 
this problem, we shall not, however, forget the wise 
saying of Dr. O. W, Holmes, that the Anglo-Saxon race 
is not yet fully acclimated on this continent, 
, But the collection of just these statistics, so all-im 
portant, and the want of which makes all assertion of 
causes useless, is possible only to women. And, there- 
fore, we venture to claim that this is a wojnau's question 
— that the women themselves are the only persons ca- 
pable of dealing with it.* They are the only ones 

•In this statement I find myseK moat unexpectedly endowed : 

'■ The deterioration in the health of American women ia without 

doabt one ot the most eeriouH among modern social prohJemB. 11 

outweighB, in real importance, vast maasea of queationa UBually 

claiming far more attention. 

" That some of thia deterioration may be due lo close application to 
Btudy ia posaible, but the numbera of those who have ever closely 
applied themselves to study is so very Braall, compared with the 
number of thoae in broken health, that, evidently, seareli muat be 
made for causes lying deeper and spreading wider. 
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who can and do know the facts in detail, and the 
facts being laid before them, can they not, with help, 
possibly decide quite intelligently as to causes ? They 
desire any and al! evidence that may be given, 
but do not they themselves constitute the only 
jurors competent to decide on the verdict ? From the 
medical profession, we get a certain amount of ob- 
served statistics, neeessariiy questionable from the fact 
that a large number of women are not sick, are not 
good for nothing, are not childless, and, therefore, do 
not consult physicians ; but the reasoning which shall 
judge and weigh the facts presented, assigning to each its 
proper value, and, discarding unessential elements, shall 
draw a just conclusion, is not limited to any profession.* 

" The want of Bucceaa in grasping and presenting these canBea 
hitherto by men, seems to show that there ahould be brought to 
the question the inatinct, the knowledge, the tact of woman herself, 
and it would seem that, for this, ahe has need of a sjatem of edu- 
cation to give the mental strength required for searching out those 
causes, and grappling with them. 

"More than this, it would seem that if the cause lies to any estent 
in want of knowledge of great principleB of health, or in want of_ 
firm character to resist the inroads of certain vidous ideas in modern 
civilization, a change of woman's education from its too frequent 
namby-pamby character, into something calculated to give firmer 
mental and moral texture, would help, rather than hurt in this 
matter." — Majority Report mimitted to Trustees of Cornell Universi- 
ty on Mr. Sage's proposal to etidoio a coUege for women. F^uary 
13, 1873. 

The concluding paragraphs will be found entire in the Appendii.. 

•Chancellor Winchell, of Syracuse University, makes thia state- 

" It ia not pertinent to the question for us to inquire whether the 
pursuit of the higher studies be compatible with the health of 
woman. She is to be her own judge in that respect. We allow 
her to judge in regard to the healthfuluesa of all other pursuits. 
The pursuit of fashion, in some instances, is reported to have been 
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As has been before stated, out of the large number 
of criticisms which I have at hand, the men, generally, 
and seemingly without appreciation of its logical re- 
solts, approve of what Dr. Clarke has aaid ; the women 
of largest experience condemn, denying his premises, 
disproving hie clinical evidence by adding other facts, 
and protesting against his conclusions. 

The eriticisma and the criticisms on criticisms would 
make already quite a volume, from which perhaps the 
principal lesson lejmed would be the correctness of 
Talleyrand's idea of the use of language, as many of them 
consist chiefly in the assertion that statements of the 
book which appeared perfectly clear to one mind as hav- 
ing a certain meaning, had in reality not that meaning 
at all ; and the criticisms on adverse criticisms are apt to 
assert that Dr. Clarke has been accused of dishonesty by 
the previous critic, when the author is quite sure that no 
such accusation was expressed or intended. Most of the 
points made in the criticisms have been emphasized 
here. 

The importance of the subject justifies the interest 
excited, and the final effect must be good. One resnlt is 
marked ; troni all sections of the country, women hereto- 
fore knowing each other only by reputation, or not at 
all, are being hound together by a common interest in a 
sense never before known, and unknown girls in Western 
coilegea are begging of women to plead for them that 
they be not deprived of their places. The resnlt need 

damaging, if not ruinous, to liealth ; yet in our legislative halls, and 
In the (onnation of public opinion, we enact no laws wliich inter- 
fere with the right she exercises to pursue her busiuess of fashion, 
and to lead a life which may be, and is, prejudicial to her physical 
health," 
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not be feared. Tbe irresistible force of the world move- 
ment cannot be permanently checked, " The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera," and we would an- 
swer the girls with the words of Santa Theresa : 

"Let nothing disturb tliee, 
Notliing atEriglit tliee ; 
All tUiogB are passing — 
God never cliangeth ; 
Patient endurance • 

Attdoeth to all tbinga." 

if we did not know that there is sometliirig higher, even, 
■ than patient endurance, and so we say to them, with 
Goethe, instead : 

" Here Eyes do regard jou 
In etemity'B Btillneafl, 
Here is all fulness, 
To brave, to reward yon ; 
Work and despmr not." 

Ansa C. Bb&ckkit. 
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CoHCLnaiOK or Majority Kepobt to the TRu8TKEa op Cor. 
NELL Uniteksity, ON Mr. Saob's propositiojt to endow a 

COLIBOG FOR women. 
Altany, Febrniry JS, IBTl 

" In beginning their report, your committee stated that 
their duty seemed first to be to investigate the facts 
in the case separately, then to collate them, then to throw 
any light thus concentrated into theories and pro- 
grammes. 

" In accordance with this plan they would eonclnde the 
general discussion of this subject by concentrating such 
light as tliey have been able to gain, upon the main 
theory imbedded in the arguments against mixed edu- 
cation. 

" The usual statement of this theory contains some 
truths, some half-truths, and some errors. As ordinarily 
developed, it is substantially that woman ie the help- 
meet of man, that she gives iiim aid in difficulty, coun- 
sel in perplexity, solace in sorrow ; that his is tlie vigor- 
ous thinking, hers the passive reception of such portions 
of thought as may be best for her ; that his mind must 
be trained to grapple with difiicult subjects, that hers 
needs no development but such as will make her directly 
useful and agreeable; that the glory of man is in a 
mind and heart that rejoices in solving the difficult 
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problems, and fighting the worthy battles of life ; tbat 
the glory of woman is in qualities tliat lead her to shun 
much thought on eueh problems, and to take little inter- 
est in such battles; that the field of man's work may be 
the mart oi- shop, but tliat it is well for him to extend 
bis thoughts outside it; that tlie Held of woman is the 
householdj but that it is not best for her to extend her 
thoughts far outside it ; that man needs to be trained in 
all his powers to search, to assert, to decide ; that womgn 
needs but little training beyond that which enables her 
gracefully to assent; tbat man needs the university and 
the great subjects of study it presents, while woman 
needs the ' finishing schools ' and the ' accomplish- 
ments;' and that, to sum up, the character, work, train- 
ingand position of women are as good as they ever can be. 

" The truths in this theory have covered its errors. 
The truth tliat woman is the help-meet of man has 
practically led to her education in such a way that half 
her power to aid, and (jounsel, and comfort is taken 
away. 

" The result has been that strong men, in adversity or 
perplexity, have often found that the ' partners of their 
joys and sorrows' give no more real strength than would 
^Nuremberg dolls. Under this theory, as thus worked 
out, the aid, and counsel, and solace fail just when they 
are most needed. In their stead, the man is likely to 
find some scraps of philosophy, begun in boarding- 
schools, and developed in kitchens or drawing-rooms. 

" Eut to see how a truly educated woman, nourished 
on the same thoughts of the best thinkers on, whicli 
man. is nourished, can give aid and counsel and solace, 
while iiiMlIing every duty of the household, we are ■ 
happily able to appeal to the experience of many ; and 
17* 
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for the noblest portrayal of this experience ever made 
we may name the dedication to the wife of John Stuart 
Milt of her husband's gi-eatest essay. 

" But if we look out from the wants of the individual 
man into the wants of the world at large, we tind thnt 
this optimist theory regarding woman is not supported 
by facts, and that the resulting theory of woman's edu- 
cation aggravates some of the worst evils of modern 
society. One of these is conventional extravagance. 

" Among the curiosities of recent civilization, perhaps 
the most absurd is the vast tax laid upon all nations 
at the whim of a knot of the least respectable women 
in the most debauched capital in the world. T!ie fact 
may be laughed at, but it is none the less a fact, that to 
meet the extravagances of the world of women who 
bow to the decrees of the Breda quarter of Paris, young 
men in vast numbers, especially in our cities and large 
towns, are harnessed to work as otherwise they would 
not be; their best aspirations thwarted, their noblest 
ambitions sacrificed, to enable the 'partners of their 
joys and sorrows' to vie with each other in reproducing 
'the last grotesque absurdity issued from the precincts 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, or to satisfy other caprices 
not less ignoble. 

" The main hope for the abatement of this nuisance, 
which is fast assuming the proportions of a curse, is 
not in any church ; for, despite the pleadings of the 
most devoted pastors, the church edifices are the chosen 
theatres of this display ; it would seem rather to be in 
the infusion, by a more worthy education, of ideas 
which would enable woman to wield religion, morality, 
and common sense against this burdensome perversion 
of her love for the beautiful. 
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"TTiis would not be to lower the Bense of beauty and 
appropriateness in costume ; thereby would come an 
sesthetie sense, which would lift our best women into a 
sphere of beauty where Parisian grotesque could not be 
tolerated ; thereby, too, would come, if at all, the strength 
of character which would cause woman to cultivate her 
own taste for simple beauty in form and color, and to 
rely on that, rather than on the latest whim of any 
tbolisii woman who happens to be not yet driven out of 
the Tuileriea or the Br6da quarter. 

" Still another evil in American women is the want of 
any general appreciation of art in its nobler phases. 
The number of those who visit the museums of art is 
wretcliedly small, compared with the crowds in the 
temples of haberdashery. Even the love of art they 
have is tainted with 'Parisian fashions.' The painting 
which makes fortunes is not the worthy representation 
of worthy subjects ; French boudoir paintings take the 
place of repiesetxtations of what is grand in history or 
beautiful in legend ; "Wilhems and his satin dresses, 
Bonrgereau with his knack at flesh-color, have driven 
out of memory the noble treatment of great themes 
by Ary Sclieffer and Paul Delaroehe ; Kaulbach is 
eclipsed by Meissonier. Art is rapidly becoming merely 
a means of parlor decoration, and losing its function as 
the embodiment of great truths. 

" So rapidly evaporates one of the most potent influ- 
ences for good in a republic. An education of women, 
looking to something more than accomplishments, is 
necessary to create a healthy reaction against this ten- 
dency. 

" Still another part of woman's best and noblest influ- 
ence haa an alloy which education of a higher sor^ 
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under influences ealcuJated to develop logical thought, 
might remove. For ouo of the moat decided obstacles 
to progress of the best Christian thought and I'ight 
reason has arisen from the clinging of women to old 
abuses, and the fear of new trutlie. From Mary Stuart, 
at the castle of Ambroise, to the last good woman who 
has shrieked against science — from the Camarilla which 
prays and plots for reaction in every European court 
down to the weakest hunter of the mildest heresies in 
remote villages, the fetichisms and superstitions of this 
world are bolstered up mainly by women. 

" In Leasing' B great picture, the good, kind-faced woman 
whose simplicity Hues blesses as she eagerly heaps up 
the fagots for his martyrdom, is but the type of vast 
multitudes of mothers of the race. 

" The greatest aid which could be rendered to smooth 
the way for any noble thinkers who are to march through 
the future, would be to increase the number of women 
who, by an education which has caught something from 
manly methods, are prevented from clinging to advanc- 
ing thinkers, or throwing themselves hysterically across 
their pathway. 

" So, too, that indirect influence of women on political 
events, 'SO lauded even by those who are most opposed 
to any exercise by her of direct influence, has some bad 
qualities which a better system of education might 
diminish. The simple historical record shows that in 
what Bacon calls the ' insanity of states,' her influence 
has generally been direful. From Catherine de Medicis 
in the struggle of the League, down to Louise Michel, 
in the recent catastrophe at Paris — from the trtcoteuses 
of the first French Revolution to the petroleusea of the 
last, woman has seemed to aggravate rather than soothe 
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popular fury. Nor is the history of civil strife nearer 
home, without parallel examples. 

" An education which would lead women to a more 
thoughtful consideration of great questions and more 
logical treatment of them, would, perhaps, do something 
to aid mercy and justice in the world at those very times 
when they are most imperilled. 

But to all this it may be said that these considerations 
are too general and remote — that woman's most immedi- 
ate duties relate to maternity, and that her most beauti- 
ful mission relates to the dispensing of charities. As to 
her duties as mother, if the subject were fully discussed, 
it would be shown that, under the present system of 
physical, mental, and moral education of women, there 
is a toleration of perhaps the most cancerous evil of 
modern society. Suffice it that the system of education 
proposed cannot make it worse, and may make it better. 

" As to woman's beautiful function as the dispenser of 
charities, it will do no harm to have leading minds among 
women shown, as a stronger education would show them, 
that systems of charity based on impulse and not on 
reason have in older countries caused almost as much 
misery as they have cured. Her work in charity would 
be certainly strengthened by the training which would 
give her insight into this. 

Andrew D. Whitk, Chairman, 
In beliaU ol a majoritj of the Committee. 
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EITRACT8 FROM THE EBPOHT OF THE PRESIDENT OP MICHIGAN 

Uhitersity fob ths yb*r 1873. 

" The number of women who are !i vailing themselyes 
of the opportunity to study at the University is nearly 
twice as great as it was in the year 1870-71. The niini- 
ber registered then was 34, viz. : 2 in the Law Depart^ 
ment; 18 in the Medical Department, and 14 in the 
Aeademie Department. This year the number has been 
64, viz, : 3 in the Law Department ; 33 in the Medical, 
and 28 in the Academic. These last are distributed 
in the classes as follows : Seniors, 2 ; Sophomores, ^ ; 
Freshmen, 13 ; in select courses, 6. Of those in the 
regular courses, eight are Classical students, nine Latin 
and Scientific, and five Scientific. Five of those in the 
select courses are giving their attention chiefly to scien- 
tific studies and modern languages and literature ; the 
sixth to classical work. Six women graduated in April 
with the medical class, one with the law class, and two 
now graiuate in the Aeademie Department. In the 
Medical Department the women have received instruc- 
tion by themselves, except in chemistry. In the other 
Departments all instruction is given to both sexes in 
eommoa. 

" It :'.8 manifestly not wise to leap to hasty generaliza- 
tions from our brief experience in furnishing education 
to both sexes in our Dniversity. But I think all who 
have been familiar with the inner life of the University 
for the past two years, will admit that, thus far, no reason 
for doubting the wisdom of the Regents' action in open- 
ing the University to women has appeared. Hardly one 
oi the many embarrassments which some feared, has 
confronted us. The young women have addressed them- 
selves to their work with great zeal, and have shown 
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tlteitiBelveB quite capable of meeting the demands of 
severe studies as suecesafully as their class-mates of the 
other sex. Their work so far does not evince less va- 
riety of aptitude or less power of grappling even with 
higher mathematics than we find in the young men. 
They receive no favors, and desire none. They are sub- 
jected to precisely the same tests as the men. Some of 
them, like the men, have stumbled at examinations ; but 
nearly all of them haye maintained a most creditable 
reputation for scholarship in every branch of study 
which has awaited them in their course. Nor does their 
work seem to put a dangerous strain upon their physical 
powers. They assume me that they never enjoyed better 
health, and tlieir absences by reason of sickness do not 
proportionately exceed those of the men. Their presence 
has not called for the enactment of a single new law, or 
for the slightest change in our methods of government 
or grade of work. If we are asked still to regard the 
reception of women into our classes as an experiment, 
it must certainly he deemed a most hopeful experiment. 
The nuniei'Ous inquiries which are sent to me from va- 
rious parts of this countiy, and even from England, con- 
cerning the results of their admission to the IJuiver- 
sity, show that a profound and wide-spread interest in 
the subject has been awakened, Cornell University has 
recently decided to open its doors to women, and it can 
hardly be doubted that other conspicuous Eastern col- 
leges will soon follow the example. The Alumni and 
Trustees of at least four prominent New England col- 
leges are formally considering the subject," 

Fbom Eefoet fok 1873. 
" The number of women who enroll themselves as stu- 
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dents in the Univereitj continues to increase. Two 
years ago it was 37; in 1871-2 it was 64; in 1872-3 it 
was 88. The attendance of women was, by depart- 
ments, ae follows: in the Law Department 4; in the 
Medical Department 40; in the Academic Department 
45. These last were, according to the Calendar, dis- 
tributed as follows : Kesident Graduates 3; Senior Class 
1 ; Jnnior Class 7 ; Sophomore Class 8 ; Freshmen 
Class 20 ; Select Conree 5 ; Pharmacy 3, Of the 35 in 
the regular courses of study, 14 pursue the Classical, 14 
the Latin and Scientific, and 7 the Scientific. Of the 
graduates, 8 are women ; 1 in the Law Department, 1 
in the Literary, and 6 in the Medical. 

The history of our work during the past year has only 
deepened the impression made during the two previous 
years, of the entire practicability of imparting collegiate 
and professional education to the two sexes in the same 
schools. II' any have cherished a fear that the admission 
of women would tend to reduce the standard of work in 
the University, their attention may be directed to the 
fact that during the last three years we have been 
steadily increasing the requirements for admission and 
broadening the range of studies. Now certainly the 
women experience no such difficulty in acquiring the 
studies assigned in the regular cnri'iculnm as to call for 
any modification of the course on their account. Their 
record is as creditable in all branches as that of their 
class-mates of the other sex. Nor do I see any evidence 
that their success in their intellectual pursuits is pur- 
chased at the expense of health. On the contrary, I 
doubt if an equal number of young women in any other 
pursuit in life have been in better health during the 
year. I am persuaded, tliat with ordinary care and pru- 
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denoe, any one of our courses of study may be completed 
by a young woman of fair ability without undue draft 
upon her strength. None of the many objections, which 
are still raised against the co-education of the sexes, have 
thus been found in practice here to have any force. The 
admission of women baa led to no new difficulty or em- 
barrassment in the administration of the Institution. It 
has certainly brought to a large class the benetits of such 
an education as otherwise would have been out of their 
reach, and has awakened through the State and the 
country, and even in foreign lands, a new interest in 
the University." 
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Bilting It"— jlmeriran flbWrieoi Record. 



TjyHAT TO EAT. A Manual for the Housekeeper: 
giving a Bill of Fare for every day in the year. 
134 Pages. Cloth, 75 cts. 



" Compaet, inegeBlive, and full ot good Ideal 
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nnbtmns' jleries of So^uto ||tmmls. 



HALF-HOURS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. (Shortly.; 
By Edwin Lanksster, M.D., F. R.S. Illustrated by 
25o-Drawings from Nature. i2nio, cloth, $1.25. 

■■This benoliful lilHe voiame Ig ■ -nrj complete msnual for the amatenr mkro- 
icnni-it. • • • The ' HBlf-Hiinra' are flileil with elearaodagreeBWedeacrlplionB.whilnl 
eight p}ati:s. eiecated with the most beaatlml minuteiiees and ^bsrpDese, exhibit no 
len than KO objeclB with the atmoet attalncble dlatlnctneas."— CVlrii;. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE: 
Being a popular Guide to the Use of the Telescope as a 
means of Amusement and Instruction. Adapted to inexpen- 
sive instruments. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. ramo, 
cloth, with illustrations on stone and wood. Price, $1.25. 

"H Iserammed with starry plates on wood and Btone, and amone the celeMlal 
pheoomena described or fleured. by fBr the larger nnmber may be proflllhlj aiamlned 
1itaisnM\lti!le»coiie>."—jauatralai Timet. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS: 
A Plain and F.asy Guide to the Knowledge of the Constel- 
lations, showing in 1 3 Maps, the Position of the Principal Star- 
Groups Night after Night throughout the Year, with introduc- 
tion and a separate explanation of each Map. True for every 
ifear. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.RA.S. Demy 
4to, Price, $2-25. 

" Nothing BO well calculated to eive a rapid and Uorongh Itnowledge o( the poaltioii 
•r the Blars in the Ono^mem has evsr been dsslc;ned or publfslied hitherto. Mr. iWtoi'l 
Bfllf-Honrs with the Sian' will become a Ceit-book in all schoolB, and an InTaliiabie 
Ud to nil leacheiB of Ihc young."— WeeMy Times. 

MANUAL OF POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY: 
Being an Attempt to Explain the Science of Life i*n 
Untechnical Language. By Henry Lawson, M.D. iSmo, 
with 90 Hiustrations. Price, $125. 

Mbii'b MechaniBm, Lite, Force, Food, Digestion, Beapiration, Heat, the 
Bkin, the Kiilneye, NervouB System, Organs of Sense, Ac, 4c,, 4e. 

"Dr Ijiwson has succeeded in rendering his maauHi amnsiugas vrell as tnstmcUre. 
All the great Tacts in human phjsiologj are presented to the reader sDccesBlTely : and 
either fur pdvale reodini; or Tor clsssea, this miDasI will he found well adapteil (or 
biltjallnetdeunliironned^into the mysteries of the structure and function ot their own 
bod lea.' '^Al/itnaam. 

A DICTIONARY OF DERIVATIONS 
Of the English Language, in which each word is traced 
(o its primary root. Forming a Text-Book of Etymology, with 
Definitions and the Pronunciation of each word. i6mo. $i.oa 

A HAND BOOK OF SYNONYMS 
Of the English Language, with Definitions, &c. i6mo, 
cloth. $1 .00. 

*■> These two Manuals are very couiprehenslie in a small compua 
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IN 0OTJB3B OF PITBUOATION. 

Fitiain's ElEieilary aii Alvancti Scitice Series, 

Adaflid to tht requireminl! ef Studtnts in Sdtnci and Art Classes, and 

Higher and Middle Class Schools. 

' ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

Printed tmiformly in xtttto, fully Illustrated, cloth extm,price, -j^cetUseat 

I. PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By 1 

Angel, Islinglon Sciense School, London. 
1. MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING. By 

Tomkins, Queen's College. Liverpool. 
3A BUILDING CONSTRUCTION— Stone, Brick and Slate 

Work. By R. S, Bum. C.E., Manchester, 
3B BUILDING CONSTRUCTION— Timber and Iron Work. By 
R. S. Bam, C.E.. Manchester. 

4. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE— Shipbuilding and Laying o 

By S. J. P. Thearie. F.R.S.N.A., London, 

5. PURE MATHEMATICS. By Lewis Sereeant, Bji.., (Camb.,) 

London. 

6. THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By William Rossiter, F.R.A.S.. 

F.C.S., London. 

7. APPLIED MECHANICS. By William Roswter, F.RAS., 

London. 

8. ACOUSTICS. LIGHT AND HEAT. By William Lees, A.M.. 

Lecturer on Physics, Edinbui^h. 

9. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By John Angell. Senior 

Science Master, Grammar School, Manchester. 

10. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. W. B. Kerashead, F.R.A.S,, 

Dulwich College. London. 

11. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By W. MarshaU Watts, D.Sc., (Lend.,) 

Grammar School. Giggleswiclt. 
II. GEOLOGY. By. W. S. Davis, LL.D., Derby. 

13. MINERALOGY. By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., Royal ComwaU Poly 

technic Society. Falmouth. 

14. ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By John Angell, Senior Science • 

Master, Grammar School, Manchester. 

15. ZOOLOGY. By M. Harbison, Head-Master Model Schools, 

Newtonards. 

16. VEGETABLE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. By J. H. 

Balfour, M.D., Edinbui^h University. 

17. SYSTEMATIC AND ECONOMIC BOTANY. By J. H. Balfour, 

M,D„ Edinburgh University. 
19. METALLURGY. By John Mayer, F.C.S., Glasgow, 
ao. NAVIGATION. By Henry Ewers, LL.D., Plymouth, 
ai. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Henry Evers, LL.D. 
fllASTEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE— LAND and Marinb, 

By Henry Evers, LL.D.. Plymonth. 
saB STEAM AND STEAM ENGINE— Locomotivb. B7 Henry 

Evers. LL.D., Plymouth, 
83. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By John Macturk, F.R.G.S. 
24. PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By John Howard. London. 1 

I 35. ASTRONOMY. By J. J. Plummer, Obiervmtory, Durham. J 
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nr ooTTHSB op pttbuoation. 

ADVANCED SCIENCE SERIES. 

Adi^ltd ta Ike reqtiinmtnit of Stadenli t'n Seitaa and Art Clatsci, and 
Higktr and Middlt Clais Scheols. 

Printed uni/armfy i» l3fno, averaging 350 pp., fully Illuslrvled, cloth 
extra, price, $1.50 eaeA. 



I- PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Professor 

F. A. Bradley, London. 
!. MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING. By E. 

Tomkins, Queen's College, Liverpool. 
). BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. By R. Scott Bum, C.E. 
I NAVAL ARCHITECT U re—Shipbuilding and Laying off. 

By S. J. P. Thearle. F.R.S.N.A,, London. 
;, PURE MATHEMATICS. By Edward Alkins. B.Sc, (Lond.,) 

Leicester. 3 vols. 
>. THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By P. Guthrie Tait, Professor 

of Nalural Philosophy, Edinbui^h. 
p. APPLIED MECHANICS. By Professor O. Reynolds, Owens 

College, Manchester. 
1, ACOUSTICS. LIGHT AND HEAT. By W. S. Davis, LL.D., 

Derby. 
|. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By F. Guthrie. B.A,. 

Ph.D., Royal School of Mines, London. 
>, INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 

Professor of Chemistry, Andersonian University, Glasgow 

a Vols. 
I. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By James Dewar, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Chemistiy, Edinburgh. 
[. GEOLOGY. By John Young, M.D.. Professor of Natural History, 
" ■ ;rsity. 

lOLOGY. By J, 
d Physiology, Galv 
;. ZOOLOGY. By E. Ray Lankester. M.A., (Oxon.,) London, 
i. VEGETABLE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, By J. H. 

Balfour, M.D., Edinbuigh University. 
F. SYSTEMATIC AND ECONOMIC BOTANY. By J. II. Balfour. 

M.D.. Edinburgh University. 
(. METALLURGY. By W. H. Greenwood. A.R.S.M. 2 Vr:s. 
>. NAVIGATION. By Henry Eveis. LL.D.. Professor of Applied 

Mechanics. Plymouth. 
I. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. By Henry Evers, LL.D., PlymouUi. 
I. STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE— Land, Marine, and 

LOCOMOTIVF, By Henry Evers. I.L.D.. Plymouth. 
I. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By John Young, M.D„ Professor of 

Natural Histoid, Glasgow Universiiy, 
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IV. 

FOR REFERENCE, LIBRARIES AND FOR FAMILY USE, 



TIE UTEEUATIOIAL ATLAS, 

Geographical, Political, Classical and Historical, 
consisting of 65 Maps, 35 of Modern Geography, showing all 
the latest Discoveries and changes of Boundaries, and 30 of 
Historical and Classical Geography, with descriptive Letter- 
press ef Historical and Classical Geography, by Wm. F. 
Collier, LL,D., and Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 

IHTRODOCrriON TO HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, bi W. P. COLLIER, LL.D. 
ISTRODUCTION TO CLASSICAL GBOQRAPHT. bt LKON. SCHMITZ. LL.D. 



MODEEK OEOSRAPHT. 
1. THE EASTERN AND WESTERN 

HEMISPHERES. 
t. THE WORUl, (ON MBBCiTOB'i Pbo- 



6. NORTH AMERICA. 

7. SOUTH AMERICA. 

8. ENGLAND AND WALES. 

9. SCOTLAND. 

10. IRELAND. 

11, PKANCE. 

IS. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
1^. SWITZERLA — 



n. GERMAN IS. 
IB. AUSTRIA, 
la. RUSSIA. 
30. TURKEY It 



I. CHINESE EME 



ST. DOMINION OP OASADA. 

'EST ' INDl 

AMERICA, 
30. AU8TRALI.\. 
BL VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, 

AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Hi. NEW ZEALAND. 



«:). BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS. 
M. ItlilTARI UNDER THE SAXONS. 



ISH ISLANDS, r 



40. EUROPE. 10th CENTURY, iT ■ 

Rias or tfk Gihihin Emubji. 

11. EUROPE, IWh CENTUBY, at ■ 

TlWR OP TBB CRniAUBBl. 

«. EUROPE, 16th CENTURY, *T : 
li CENTURY, 



i. EUROPE AT THE PEACE OF IE 



OU88I0AL GEOOBAPHT. 

ORBIS VETERIBU3 NOTUS. 

.SGYPTUS. 

REONUM ALESANDRI MAGNI. 

MACEDONIA, THRACIA, *c. 

IMPERIUM ROMAN UM. 

GR^CIA. 

ITALIA, (SiPTEHTHlOHAUI.) 

ITALIA. (Mkridion.us.) 
AKMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, At 



eiTH A C0PI0D9.INDBX. 



cloth, extra' 



$6.00. 
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fluinam*?" Scries of Mum. 



■yHE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOG- 
"^ RAPHY. Containing 15 Maps. Imperial 8vo ; with 
descriptive letter-press, by L. Schmetz, LL.D. Cloth. $1,50. 

vr. 

■yHE STUDENT'S ATLAS OF HISTORICAL GEOG- 
■*■ RAPHY. Consisting of 16 Maps, Imperi^il 8vo. ; Con- 
structed and Engraved by Miller, with descriptive letter-press by William F. 
Collier, LL.D., and full index. Cloth, I1.50. 

vn. 

'yHE SIUDENT'S ATLAS OF HISTORICAL AND 
^ CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

(The two above works bouiiti together.) Containing 30 Maps, with descriptive 
letter-press. Cloth, $3,50. 

VIIL 
■-rHE PORTABLE ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Constructed and Engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.A.S. 

With 16 Maps. Imperial 8vo., cloth, $1. 
IX. 

■yHE ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
■^ i6 Maps, with Questions on each Map. 

1. The Ancient World. fl Modern PaloBllae. 

S. ConntrifB Mpntioiied in the Scriptnrps 10 .Tonrncjs nflho ApoHle Paol. 

s f.„oo„ in ,>,.., In.. ..f .h,. e„.H„>ci,B jj Thu diBtfi l)ytLor o( the Prevailing Rellg- 

13 ThfTnbcrnuiSfe, CVimp, &e. 
!( 14 Solnmon'e Temple and Htrod's TempU. 

Modern .TeniBalera. 
Small 4to, flexible cloth, 75 cents. 

Some few of the Criticibmb on " Putnam's Sgribs of Atlabea." 

iLIy engraved 

.iwj7 Slait. 

rcferenca,"— Jf. Y. 

the PoHTADLE Atlas, ate eicMlent, and th^, series to which it belongs con- 



ofChriB 



ceptional cnniplcti:nes»,';-^. Y. B 



Jn> the best low-priced atlaaee lu the market."— JV. T. Evening Slait. 

"The ScRiPTORE Atlab is loll, accnrate, clear and portable."— CArtf (ion Dillon. 

" We refer to it with edffleatlon and A.rtVg\\t."-~Rhodt Island SnlionlTnaster 

lii'SiSi^nS'SS'-""'" ""* '<""•"<••"'"•• •" •- •— «™ ••*■■ 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS., 

rottrth Avenue and nvenlv-lMrtf Mr ttt. -. 
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